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ANKERS are by nature no diplo- 
mats. 
given to men to conceal their thoughts 
as Talleyrand avers, but we bankers 
generally say what we think and some- 
times rather forcefully. So if some of 
my remarks seem blunt, kindly lay it to 
what the disciples of Freud would call 
my occupational complex. 

Two years ago Germany, appealing 
through your new Secretary of State 
to the American people, offered to pay 
in reparation whatever sum the Presi- 
dent of the United States should after 
investigation determine as just and 
within our capabilities. We have like- 
wise and without reservations declared 
our willingness to abide by the decision 
of an impartial tribunal as proposed 
recently by your Government. Both 
of these offers, however, unprece- 
dented as they were in the history of 
the world, have been rejected. 

At the request of the Foreign Secre- 
tary of Great Britain and also guided 
by the counsel that came from your 
country, we thereupon submitted on 
the second day of May to the Allied 
and Associated Governments a definite 
offer stating what we sincerely believe 
is the present maximum that Germany 
is able to pay for reparations. 

If the sum total does not seem suffi- 
cient to you, there remains our offer to 
accept the judgment of experts. If our 
guarantees are considered unsatisfac- 
tory, I must reply: What more can we 
give than our Rhineland, all the posses- 
sions and sources of revenue of the 
Reich and the Federal States in any 
toad the reparation commission or a 

loan-syndicate may determine, and in 
/-_ the solemn promise to take what- 


By Mr. Fr. NevERBOURG 
Of the Commerz-und Privat-Bank, Berlin, RES 


Speech may have been, 
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necessary by our adversaries to assure 


the full codperation of German industry ~ 
and tha prompt meeting of all our — q 


obligations. 
EvacuaTION OF THE 
Could we go any farther? France 
answers— Yes, and calls our request for 
an early evacuation of the Ruhr in- 
sulting. But are you aware, as I, 
coming from the Rhineland and know- 
ing the Ruhr, am aware, that even the 
Imperial Germany of pre-war days 
never dared to place garrisons in this 
district, fearing the sullen hostility 
towards force of the miners and factory 
workers? And can you imagine these 
men, revolting 
diery, working willingly at the command 
of aforeignarmy? No, the request for 
evacuation is with us not a question of 
prestige—in that we concede the victor 
the right of way—but a question of 
common sense. If you want us to 
work you must permit us to work un- 
molested. Have as many Allied civilian 
control commissions as you want any- 
where, although their expenses are sap- 
ping our strength for reparations. 
soldiers: no—unless you want to incite 
sabotage, bloodshed and open rebellion. 
German industry is ready for sacri- 


fices to the utmost of its ability, pledg- __ 


ing its physical assets as a guarantee of 
good faith. Finance and trade are 
willing, and labor, I know, will waive 


what it considers its most precious — 


right gained during the revolution— 
the eight-hour day. But at the end of 


the long and dark road which you 


expect us to travel, we must be able to 


Germany asItIs Today 


ever legislative steps shall be considered 


against their own sol- | 


distinguish a faint glimmer of light; 


But 
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day is only 60 per cent of the pre-war 
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are not crushed as 


pressure. They 
le to find an escape 


working conditions must not be made 


unbearable and enough tools must be long as they are ab 
left us to do the job. to a lower level. Economic pressure 
is thus equalized by the lowering of 
Give Us A CHANCE standards, in our case the value of cur- 


The proposal to raise the immediate rency. There is no sinister design, it 


money needed by France through an is all a natural reaction. But as there 
international loan seems of doubtful exists a load limit beyond which you 


wisdom, for our credit is low. I am cannot expect to keep a vessel afloat, 
certain, however, that if we are givena 504 nation founders that is burdened 


breathing spell and a small loan to with the unbearable. —— 
q 


cover part of the interest during the 
Tue Frencu ImpassE 


period of the moratorium, we can set 
our house in order, reéstablish confi- The excessiveness of the demands 


dence in our financial stability, and made upon us in the Treaty of Peace 


come to that definite settlement of our is today recognized even by France. 
What we ask is only the same right 


obligations which we all desire. 
Germany’s productive capacity to- that you as individuals reserve for 
yourself as a protection against exag- 


figure. Our agricultural and our basis gerated claims, the right of appeal to 
sof raw materials have been reduced far 4 higher court. For the judgment of 
beyond the reduction of our popula- Versailles was not that of an impartial 
tien. As a consequence of the war and tribunal, but the outcome of political 
the Versailles Treaty our economic compromise in @ conference still ani- 
life has been completely disorganized. mated by the feelings of war. 
Long undernourishment has impaired Understand me well, I do not hold 
the physical capacity of the German France unjustified. She needs imme- 
worker. Political upheaval and the diate money and future security. Im- 
hopelessness of our task have under- mediate money means giving Germany 
mined his will to work. We no achance at recuperation. Future secu- 
longer know the incentive of saving; rity means either your guarantee or & 
the earnings of each day are consumed Germany s0 crippled and hampered 
immediately for they may disappear that no reparations at all would be 
overnight. possible to her. And there you have 
Give us, however, the possibility to the French impasse. 
lay out the work ahead of us, to plan One of your able economic experts, 
intelligently; give us 4 chance to stabi- Dr. Anderson of the Chase National 
lize our currency on the solid rock of a Bank, who certainly is not pro-German, 
definite settlement and you will see recently stated in a very clear and dis- 
German capital and labor set them- passionate review of the whole situa- 
selves resolutely to the task, for beyond tion, that neither faith on the side of 
the rebuilding of the devastated regions Germany, nor lust of conquest on the 
and the fulfillment of the other obliga- side of France were responsible for the 


tions imposed upon us, we shall be able present debacle, but that two weak 


then to see some possibility of rebuild- democratic governments, afrai 
d stumbled into 42 


ing our own country and our future. their people, ha 
which there seems 20 


There is a law of self-preservation impasse from 
working in all things animate and in- way out except under Anglo-Americal 


animate subjected to an excessive leadership. 
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What we observe in the Ruhr is war 
with the weapons of peace. And I only 
hope that a future Corneille will not 
have to write of its ending “Le combat 
cessa faute de combattants.” The 
combat ended, there being no fighter 
left. 


Wuat Evrore Has Done ror 
AMERICA 


I have just come fresh from a trip 
through your great country. The 
flaming smokestack-organ of your iron 
and steel district sounded the American 
Credo: Prosperity. The rich fields of 
your wheat and corn belt sang the vast- 
ness of your resources; heaven, land 
and water shouted the joy of life in 
that rediscovered lost paradise, Cali- 
fornia. And as I watched through 
three long hot days and nights from 
Los Angeles to New Orleans, the far- 
flung outposts of King Cotton’s realm, 
the tragedy of Europe, disunited as you 
are united, poor as you are rich, des- 
pairing as you are confident, gripped 
me as never before. 

Nature gave you all of her riches, 
but Europe furnished you with the 
men to develop them. Make up the 
balance sheet of what you owe her and 
what you repaid to her. Thirty-six 
millions strong we have come to you 
from the shores of the old world, tilling 
your soil, digging your gold, your sil- 
ver, your coal, your copper and iron 
ores, building your railroads, and your 
magnificent cities, manning your ships, 
and fighting with you the battles for 
the attainment of your liberty and 
your union. 

And all the while our great markets 
at home have been kept open for you 
to sell your surplus, our hungry multi- 
tudes, our busy cotton mills, our fac- 
tories using your copper, have day by 
day, and year by year, helped to pile 
up your wealth. Germany was your 
second best customer; but all have 


contributed, great and small nations of — 
Europe, each pouring of their blood © 


into your melting pot, giving of their 


wealth and their cultural heritage, 
making you what you are,—the big- 
gest, strongest, richest, and I hope the | 
most just and generous nation of the 
world. 


Since 1880 you have exported 30 
billions of dollars more than you have 
bought. There were decades when you 


exported 65 to 70 per cent of your cot- _ 
ton, 350 million to one billion dollars 
annually, 30 to 40 per cent of your 
wheat, up to a hundred million dollars 
of copper a year, taking from Europe 
only 50 per cent against the 65 to 80 — 


percent yousoldtoher. Yournational 


wealth, seven billions in 1850, has 
grown to 300-350 billions, until today 
you are richer than England, France, 
Italy, and Japan together. One hun- 
dred and fifty billions are still hidden in 
your public lands. You are the Rocke- 
feller among nations, and surely not 


unmindful of the obligations of great 
wealth. 


GerMAN Poverty vs. AMERICAN 
WEALTH 
Let me contrast with your prosper- 
ity the state of affairs in my own 
country. One of the richest nations of 
Europe, we have lost 25 per cent of our 
national wealth, 18 per cent of our area, 


10 per cent of our population, 26 per Re 


cent of our anthracite, three quarters 
of our iron ores, over two thirds of our 
zinc ores, fully one sixth of our farm 
lands, nearly 90 per cent of our mer- 
chant marine, nearly all of our foreign 
investments, and all our colonies. Fif- 
teen per cent of our best young man- 
hood has died on the field of battle. 
Ten to fifteen per cent have been 
wounded and maimed for life. En- 
during for four years superhuman 
exertions, both mental and physical, 
we had to continue another four years — 
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underfed, hated, day by day more im- 
poverished; one fifth of our total pop- 
ulation under the yoke of armies of 
occupation; our richest industrial dis- 
trict, producing in peace times 72 per 
cent of our coal, 54 per cent of our 
pig iron, 53 per cent of our steel, seized 
by foreign soldiers; our exports dis- 
criminated against in every possible 
way, our imports forcibly enlarged by 
unnecessary luxuries, living of our 
substance for nearly a decade; finally 
assessed 40 per cent of our former 
wealth and branded as defaulters and 
criminals because, squeezed dry, we did 
not yield what had been expected from 
us and what is impossible to accomplish. 


How Mucu Has Germany 


I presume the question uppermost 
in your mind is: How much has Ger- 
many actually paid in fulfilling the 
terms of the Treaty? Some German 
optimist places the figure at one hundred 
billions of gold marks. Some French 
pessimist concedes at the utmost seven 
- oreight. Your own Mr. Grasty grants 
us $3,850,000,000, but his figures are 
practically everywhere, with the ex- 
ception of cash payments, at least 50 
per cent lower than those taken from 
_ our books, and he leaves out the entire 
value of our merchant marine handed 
over, of all non-military stores taken, 
used or sold by the Allies, of the Saar 
mines as well as the more than eight 
billion gold marks loaned by us to our 
_ Allies and cancelled by you, although 
_ just as solemn an obligation as the 
- inter-Allied debts. If you take into 
consideration that we value our goods 
and services at the world’s market 
price and France does not, that we 
_ furthermore estimate ceded property 
_ ineluding ships at their book value, or 

_ the value on the day of surrender, and 
- not at what they are worth at an auc- 
tion sale, you can perceive the possibil- 
ity of large differences allowing much 
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leeway without either side being a 
downright liar. However, we have so 
much faith in the correctness of our 
figures that we are perfectly willing to 
leave the determination of what we 
paid to a commission of experts, and 
such an accounting of our books seems 
to me to be a necessary prerequisite to 
the determination of our ability to 
make further payments. 

We can meet these payments either 
out of our capital substance, which is 
dangerous because obviously it weak- 
ens our ability for future payments; 
out of accrued capital visible in our 
trade balance, or out of services and 
deliveries in kind both of which, 
however, press on the normal balance 
of our international trade. 

This balance, on merchandise ac- 
count, was a passive one even before 
the war, but the deficit was more than 
equalized by the interest we received 
on our foreign investments, totaling in 
the average one to one and a quarter 
billion a year, and further by income 
from international money, freight, and 
cable traffic, amounting to about one 
billion marks per year. 

During the war our export trade 
was materially reduced, but our im- 
ports, especially of foodstuffs and such 
raw materials as we could get, in- 
creased, leaving us at the end of four 
years with a balance unfavorable to 
the extent of 15 billion gold marks. 
In payment of this sum one billion in 
actual gold was shipped out of the 
country, three billions were covered by 
the sale of foreign and one billion by 
the sale of German securities, ten bil- 
lions by loans, of which three to four 
billions were made payable in foreign 
currencies. This means that our 
capital substance suffered a loss of five 
billion gold marks, and our obligations 
in foreign currency increased three to 
four billions in gold and steadily rising 


in paper. 
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As to German conditions after the 
Armistice, Dr. Anderson recently 
wrote: 

It is true that foreign armies did not in- 
yvade German soil, but the needs of the 
German army were quite enough to suck 
the country dry of its resources. The very 
efficiency of the German military authori- 
ties in bringing every ounce of energy to 
bear upon the battle front meant that after 
the final collapse came, Germany was very 
much a hollow shell. 


This shell had to be refilled. While 
the political upheaval and the gen- 
eral disorganization and demoraliza- 
tion after defeat and revolution pre- 
vented for a long time a return to 
normal productive activity, our de- 
mands for imported goods, suppressed 
during four years of war, our need of 
replenishing our industries and the 
cupboard of our homes sprang at once 
into existence. 

Lessened physical capacity to work, 
heightened custom barriers against 
German goods, the unfavorable in- 
fluence of payments in kind, taking the 
place of exports, but bringing us no 
equivalent, all this and many other 
factors pressed upon our exports even 
after we had found a semblance of 
political stability, so that in 1922, for 
instance, these exports amounted only 
to 39 per cent of our pre-war figures. In 
consequence of this, and of cash pay- 
ments made to the Allies, our balance 
of trade for the four years since the 
Armistice was unfavorable to the ex- 
tent of 14 billions of gold marks. The 
deficit was made up by again shipping 
one billion of gold out of the country, by 
the sale of real property, amounting 
up to the fall of 1922 to 350 billion 
paper marks, by the sale of German 
securities, estimated as totaling about 
500 billions of paper marks at the end 
of 1922, and finally by the sale of paper 
marks. 
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UNIMAGINABLE OF CAPITAL 


Here, then, we come to the great 
conspiracy, the criminal confidence 
game played by Germany on a trust- 
ing world. We unloaded our worthless 
paper and took in your good gold. 
That is at least the doctrine preached 
by your newspapers. But what did we 
do with your gold, except buying from 
you what we needed, and what did you 
do with our marks in a great many 
cases but buy with them German 
goods very much under their real 
value? 

It is true that these mark purchases, 
which, according to a test made by our 
Reichs-Bank, amounted to 22 billions, 
or about two and a half million dollars 
in the month of October, 1922, and 
therefore do not reach by far the fan- 
tastic figures often mentioned, helped 
to carry us through, and to pay for 
the difference of what we sold to you, 
and what we bought from you in 
merchandise. But, considerable as 
they have been at the beginning, and 
large as the losses which the outside 
world has- sustained have been, by 
gambling on our recovery in the hope 
of making fabulous profits at our ex- 
pense, their amount is now insignifi- 
cant and so are their losses compared 
to those which the German people have 
to endure with every new decline. 

There is an unimaginable scarcity of 
capital in Germany. Total deposits 
with banks, savings banks, on postal 
check account, etc., amounting before 
the war to 30 to 35 billion gold marks, 
had shrunk at the end of last year to 
about 800 billion paper marks—not 
even half a billion gold, or in purchas- 
ing power one and one-seventh billion. 
Most of this capital-disappearance is 
attributable to the depreciation of the 
mark. Some of it hides in plant en- 
largements, etc., but you know from 
your own experience during your post- 
war deflation period that manufactur- 
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ing plants have only the value of usage 
and are liabilities rather than assets, 
if not employed. Some of it fled into 
foreign countries, but bankers here and 
abroad will demonstrate to you that 
the total amount hardly exceeds one 
billion dollars. Whatever balances 
Germans keep abroad are, moreover, 
not saved money, but working capital 
for the importation of foreign merchan- 
dise. The more of them we have the 
more we will be able to buy. The 
transfer of money to other shores is 
not a pecular criminal trait of our own, 
but is found wherever nations overtax 
their citizens or where the depreciation 
of the national currency acts as such a 
tax. We have seen the same happen in 
France, and only recently I have read 
again discussions in French papers of 
the hopelessness of stopping this flight 
of capital by legislation. That we try 
hard to stop it—and it seems with some 
measure of success—the very com- 
plaints of American travelers prove, 
who are not allowed to take more than 
$25 out of the country unless such ex- 
cess amount had been registered upon 
entering Germany. The reason for 
these stringent measures is that foreign 
visitors have repeatedly lent their help 
to German citizens for the purpose of 
smuggling capital out of the country; 
much as we regret the inconvenience 
caused to innocent people, we must 
continue this search for our own pro- 
tection and the protection of our cred- 
itors. 

Economic bodies act very much like 
human bodies. There is a tendency 
in both to replace lost functions. This 
is the natural explanation for the accu- 
mulation of new foreign balances and 
for the development of our shipping. 
Both were the most important items of 
our invisible exports and of the neces- 
sary balance of our trade before the 
war and as Germany, owing to her 


lack of natural resources, cannot be- 


come self-sufficient, let alone a country 
of surplus exports, their restoration is 


of the utmost importance, both to her 
and the creditor nations. 


Livinc Orr Our Own Fat 


At present we are living off our own 
fat. The impossibility of adapting 
prices to replacement values has led to 
the impoverishment of large strata of 
our trade populatior. Dividends paid 
in paper marks mean nothirg in real 
values. According to quotations on 
the last day of 1913, the outstanding 
shares of our industrial corporations, 
banks, etc., with a face value of seven- 
teen and a half billion gold marks were 
worth thirty-one and one-half billions. 
By the end of 1922, however, this value 
had shrunk to not even five billions, the 
total share capital of our largest bank, 
for instance, diminishing in gold value 
from 147.2 to 8.3 million dollars. 

During the years 1921 and 1922, 243 
of our daily papers went out of exist- 
ence entirely, 89 were amalgamated, 
167 reduced their size considerably. 
The numbers of subscribers dropped 
by 30 per cent, the volume of adver- 
tising by 50 per cent. Yet your press 
speaks of the flourishing times in Ger- 
many and fails to see the danger to 
democratic institutions from this ex- 
treme mortality among the organs of 
public opinion!! 


Tue Facts 
You tell us that we are spendthrifts. 


That while we sham bankruptcy, bil- 
lions of our money are sunk into the © 


building up of a gigantic canal and 
railroad system, or doled out to unem- 
ployed, or lavished in subsidies to in- 
dustry, in the maintenance of an im- 
mense and useless army of officeholders 
or in other ways, all with the intent 
to cheat France out of reparations. 
And you argue that if we would only 
cut out these fraudulent expenses and 
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balance our budget, all would be well 
and France would receive payment. 
What are the facts? 

Our railroad and postal service, 
deteriorated during the war and de- 
moralized in consequence of the revo- 
lution, indeed show a deficit of 285 
million gold marks similar as in France, 
England and your own country. This 
deficit, however, will disappear within 
a short time through further reductions 
in personnel and the gradual raising of 
traffic rates above the gold level that 
has taken place during the last year. 
The interest and amortization service 
on Government loans and ‘Treasury 
certificates shows an increase of 215 
million gold marks over our budget of 
19138. The smallness of this amount, 
compared with the tremendous invest- 
ment in war loans, shows in itself how 
this investment, made—I especially 
want to emphasize this point—by Ger- 
mans, has practically been wiped out 
and how large numbers of our middle 
classes have thereby been impoverished 
beyond hope. 

Treasury certificates have increased 
at a terrific rate in paper, but in actual 
gold the needs of the Reich financed in 
this way have decreased from five and a 
quarter billions in 1920 to four and a 
half in 1921 and hardly two and a half 
for the first eleven months in 1922 (I 
here leave out of consideration the 
present abnormal increase due to the 
exigencies of the situation). 

For pensions to war veterans and 
families of killed soldiers, we have 
spent 45 millions more than in 1913, a 
tragically small amount if you take 
into consideration the large number of 
our losses and of the participants in the 
last war. It has been made possible 


only because under our laws each em- 
ployer has to give work to a certain 
percentage of war cripples at regular 
wages, and because the Reich, caring 
for 63 ,000 completely disabled, 367, 000 
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were begun, and only ae those 


widows and over one million orphans, __ 
pays them a ridiculously small pit- | 
tance. Our social welfare obligations 
have increased 46 million marks be- 
cause the general distress has increased, 
and because we had to include about 
400,000 old people who, formerly living 
on the interest from their savings, had 
become public charges on account of 
the depreciation of the mark. Figure 
out for yourselves how “extravagant- 
ly”’ they can live on this amount. 

There remains an increase in general 
administration expenses of 34 million 
marks, the total for all civilian depart- 
ments excluding post, treasury and 
railroads, but including interior, com- 
merce, reconstruction, labor, state, 
agriculture and all others, and includ- 
ing our foreign representation amount- 
ing in 1922 to 96 million marks, or 2.1 
per cent of our total budget. 

Of our one and a half million officials 
and workmen employed in government 
service 88.9 per cent are employed in 
the postal and railroad service which 
shortly will become self-sustaining 
again, 80,000 by the administration of 
our finances in all its branches and 
90,000 by all other government offices. 
And these 90,000 cost us less than the 
maintenance of the Reparation Com- 
mission. 

No doubt with stricter control 
of all expenses we could save, let us 
say, 10 to 15 per cent of the cost of 
administration, but even if a saving of 
ten to twelve million can be accom- 
plished, it will not materially affect a 
budget, 69 per cent of which, or three 
and a quarter billion gold marks, rep- 
resent expenses in fulfillment of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

As to the charge that we are hiding 
our wealth in public improvements, let 
me state that since the Treaty of 
Peace we have started no new public 
works, have abandoned many that 
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where stoppage would have been equal 
to the loss of the formerly invested 
capital, the total improvements costing 
not billions of gold marks as you have 
been told, but 38 millions, and being 
done mostly by unemployed. 

There is no doubt an urgent need for 
the stabilization of our budget, and 
there is very probably a good deal of 
work to do for an energetic director of 
the budget like your Mr. Dawes, but 
all his pruning will not avail if the bur- 
dens of the Treaty of Versailles are 
not materially lightened. ne 


SALARIES—GERMAN AND 


The salaries paid to our officials can- 
not be reduced any further. Accord- 
ing to the status of November, 1922, 
the latest figures I have, our Chancellor 
received the stupendous salary, plus 
all bonuses, of 4,444,000 marks per 
year, or in real money a little over $50 
per month, of which the state thought- 
fully withheld 1,407,000 marks, or 
roundly 32 per cent at the source, as 
an income tax. To represent the Reich 
properly he also received, besides his 
official residence, heat and lighting, an 
additional allowance of 600,000 marks, 
or not over $90 per year, making his 
total income for 1922 less tax $520, or, 
if you take into consideration the 
higher purchasing power of the mark 
at home, about $1,500 a year. 

These figures are typical of the sal- 
aries we pay to our officials. Let me 
contrast with them what the Allies 
pay to their officials at our expense: 
An Allied general, head of a commis- 
sion, receives in addition to his home 
salary and a house with heat and light, 
all of which have to be paid by Ger- 
many, eight times as much as the total 
income of a German Secretary of State, 
and including his salary, if he is a pre- 
siding British General, more than we 
pay our President, Chancellor, all 
twelve Reichs Ministers and eight 


Prussian Ministers together in salaries 
and all stipends. If I add that a German 
Cabinet Minister receives in all only 
three fifths of the allowance of a British 
private, you will probably understand 
why there are still people left in Ger- 
many believing that militarism does pay 
after all. 

Standards of life in Germany, espe- 
cially among the middle classes, have 
been lowered beyond belief, but I do 
not want to tire you with statistics or 
tales of our misery. 


TAXEs 
A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten about German tax evasion. I seem 
to remember having heard of tax 
exempt securities in America and of the 
flight of capital from France and other 
countries. However, I will not enlarge 
upon this subject, but simply state that 
we have every variety which the hu- 
man—or shall I say the inhuman-fiscal 
mind ever invented: Income taxes 
starting with 10 per cent on the lowest 
income and reaching up to 60 per cent; 
inheritance taxes running the gamut 
from 31% per cent to 70 per cent until 
the proverbial laughing heir begins 
weeping; corporation taxes of 20 per 
cent on the taxable income; 25 per cent 
on the dividends paid and 20 per cent 
on the allowance of directors; capital 
and capital surplus taxes; a tax in the 
form of forced loans, a tax on passenger 
and freight traffic, 20 to 40 per cent 
taxes on tobacco, wine and other lux- 
uries, a 40 per cent coal tax and a 2 
per cent sales tax which is levied over 
and over again throughout the whole 
process of manufacture whenever goods 
change hands. And besides fifty-seven 
other varieties of national, state and 
municipal taxes, the continued depre- 
ciation of our currency constitutes 4 
concealed progressive tax, the results 
of which cannot even remotely be 


measured. 
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In order to catch up with the fall of 
the mark, 10 per cent of the income is 
withheld every week at the source 
directly from the pay envelope of the 
worker, quarterly taxes are prepaid at 
the rate of last years income findings, 
and adjusted at the end of the year. 
Similar rules are observed in regard to 
corporation and sales taxes. To insure 
prompt payment of all taxes, heavy 
fines have been provided amount- 
ing to from 15 to 30 per cent per 
month. Banks are obliged to reveal 
individual accounts to the tax depart- 
ment and a special office has been 
created to look over the books of every 
business in order to detect possible tax 
evasions. 

In short, life is just one darned tax 
collection after the other, and those 
that do not believe in our tax collecting 
efficiency are invited kindly to transfer 
their capital for one year to Germany. 


A PLEA ror Constructive HELP 


In conclusion, let me speak not as a 
German, but again as a European. 
You have given us help in the form of 
charity, and God bless you for it. You 
have given us advice, and we may prof- 
it by much of it. But what we really 
need is constructive help. Not distant 
counsel of the unconcerned as to how 
best to get our car out of the mud, but a 
hand to the wheel from a warm-hearted 
fellowman. 

In the great ledger of France you 
find on the debit side the cost of the 
devastation caused by war, and oppo- 
site a sum under the heading “ Pay- 
ments from Germany.” Again on the 
= side you find an entry “Debts to 
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America,” and opposite again the name 
“Germany.” How do you expect the 
entries on the credit side reduced with- 
out a corresponding reduction on the 
debit side? How do you expect France 
to grant a moratorium in payments 
due her without a moratorium in pay- 
ments she owes to you? 

Yes, I am pleading for Germany, for 
we cannot expect reasonableness from 
France if you insist upon being unrea- 
sonable. But I think I am pleading 
also for something higher and nobler, 
that is the peace and prosperity of 
Europe and so of the world. 

Both are in your hands. Let us 
have that “pax Americana” for which 
mankind waits. Your present chief 
executive has recognized the necessity 
of your codperation and urges member- 
ship in a world court.’ Your former 
president, in whose sincerity and whose 
vision many of us Europeans still re- 
tain their implicit faith, writes of the 
swinging back of public opinion to the 
high levels of the war and the near and 
genuine renaissance of the finest sort of 
political idealism. May God give that 
both come to pass. 

We are ready to do our share in the 
settlement. We are ready to pay to 
the utmost of our ability, abiding by the 
judgment of a commission as proposed 
by your Secretary of State. We are 
ready also for that codperation between 
the industries of Germany and of 
France, which Nature had in her mind 
when making us neighbors and dividing 
her riches between us, and which has 
been advocated in Germany long before 
the war as a surer way of guaranteeing 


peace than political alliances. 
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EN Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer learned that the 
runaway Negro was locked up in the 
hut, do you remember what they did 
first? Was it to plan a method to 
rescue the Negro? No indeed. It was 
to invent some difficulties. 

When the Apostle Paul, in one of his 
letters to the people at Corinth, wrote 
out a list of the hardships he had suf- 
fered, do you remember his opinion? 
Did he complain of them? On the con- 
trary, he took pride in them, he gloried 
in them. Repeatedly he likened the 
joy of life to the joy of what today we 
call the cinder path and the squared 
ring, the joy of the runner and the 
boxer. 

Evidently, in some respects at least, 
the Apostle Paul and Tom Sawyer 
were kindred spirits. 

As we look at the European situa- 
tion today, we are not confronted with 
the necessity under which Tom Sawyer 
labored. We do not have to invent 
any difficulties. There are difficulties 
enough to tax any people’s ingenuity, 
patience, and courage. Those of us, 
however, who can muster up even a 
little of the spirit of Paul, or, if not that, 
then even some of the spirit of Tom 
Sawyer, can look upon these difficulties 
as challenges to our courage, our 
patience, our ingenuity. 


Our “Saretry Firsts” 
iF As in every hazardous situation, 
there are many today who are swayed 
by the desire for “safety first ’—safety 
for persons, safety for interests, safety 
for cherished institutions, safety for 
property. Anything that increases 
danger to persons, or interests, or cher- 
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ished institutions, or property, they 
fear as the chief of all evils. Many 
of these are idealists, but their ideal is 
peace—freedom from trouble, tran- 
quillity, a sense of exemption from all 
possible injury. They are beset with 
what Emerson has called “the pusil- 
lanimity of honest men.” Their saint 
should be Pilate, who counted it a vir- 
tue to preserve a judicial neutrality, 
and when he no longer could that, to 
yield to injustice if only he could soothe 
the violent, and preserve the Roman 
peace. And as always happens, ideal- 
ists who make peace, tranquillity, 
safety, their chief ideal, find themselves 
in partnership with materialists. In 
the name of peace we are hearing to- 
day too little of the principles that are 
at stake, and too much of markets, 
and marks, and iron, oil, and coal. 
There is plenty of discussion about 
milliards of francs and thousands of 
millions of pounds of sterling. To that 
discussion I shall not attempt to make 
any contribution and I shall not 
because I do not think it is es 
sential. 

The situation in Europe today is 
due to one simple fact. The war that 
began in 1914 is not yet ended. And 
the war is not ended because the 
issue of the war has not yet been 
settled. 


War Issue Nor Yet Serriep 


Before the World War was a year 
old, Harrington Emerson, a_ well- 
known management engineer, pre 
dicted in The Outlook the continuance 
of the war for perhaps a generation or 
more. In that case, he thought Ger 
many would be encysted as dangerous 
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insects — in the hive are en- 
cysted by bees. 

Along Germany’s eastern border, Ger- 
many’s western border, there may be an 
armed and vigilant but quiescent force 


he wrote, and described Germany as a 


Germany shut up and in Coventry until she 
is | has learned again those fundamentals of 
~ morality that Moses generalized three 
HI thousand four hundred years ago; that 
bh | David sang in the Psalms: Thou shalt not 
kill, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not 
l- covet, thou shalt not bear false witness, 
nt thou shalt not remove the boundary stone, 
t- | blessed is the man that sweareth to his own 
y; hurt and changeth not. 
i That certainly is in substance a 
- fairly accurate description of the con- 
m ditions in Europe now. Major General 
Ly Sir Frederick Maurice (formerly di- 
bee rector of military operations of the 
le British Imperial General Staff) in an 
to article in the current Atlantic Monthly 
we places the strength of the standing 
ts, armies of Europe at over 4,300,000, an 
m: increase of more than 600,000 over the 
wut strength of all European nations on 
of the eve of the outbreak of the war. 
ail From the Baltic to the Black Sea, and 
re from the Netherlands to the Alps, 
me armed men are on guard. Why? Be- 
aa cause the war has not yet been finished. 

Because the issue of the war has not 
7" yet been settled. Because peace with- 
hat out victory, in a cause for which men 
nd are willing to die, is not peace at 
the 
Tue Pouicy or LincoLn 

In a quarrel over trivial things 

) peace may be patched up by compro- 
veat mise; but not in a conflict involving a 
vell- great issue. No city can make peace 
pre- with the forces of corruption by nego- 
nee tiations; it can only make a truce. 
n of Peace comes only when corruption is 
Ger- conquered. This we all recognize in 
rous every conflict in which the issue is 


plainly one wae right and wrong; 
but it is equally true in every conflict 
which involves what either combatant 
prizes as fundamental. Lincoln knew 
this. In spite of the appeals from the 
Confederacy he refused to parley. 
The truest and most tender-hearted 
among statesmen, he never swerved 
an inch from the path of war till it led 
to unconditional surrender. Today 
we all recognize that Lincoln’s policy 
of unconditional surrender was the 
most humane. 

If that was true in a war in which 
each side fought for a conception of 
liberty—the one for liberty through 
secession, the other for liberty insep- 
arable from union—how much more 
true it was in a war in defense of liberty 
against domination. 


GERMANY’S INTENT 


In one sense, indeed, the war that 
began in 1914 was not a war at all. 
Standing on a platform in this city, my 
father five years ago pointed out that 
according to the definition of Charles 
Sumner, the conflict between Germany 
and virtually the rest of the world was 
not a war, for it lacked the elements 
necessary to make a conflict war. It 
was not fought to determine a question 
of justice and it was not fought under 
international law. “There is no war 
in Europe,” he said, “there is a posse 
commitatus from the various civilized 
nations of the world to protect the 
peaceful nations of Europe from the 
worst and most efficient brigandry 
the civilized world has ever seen.” 
What happened in 1914 was a repeti- 
tion of what has happened before. In 
spite of Colonel Repington’s title, 
that conflict was not the first world 
war. It was an attempt to repeat 
what in other times and under other 
circumstances Assyria and Babylonia 
and Egypt and Macedonia and Rome 
had attempted. power which, 
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becoming irresistible on land and ir- 
resistible on sea, threatens the domina- 
tion of other powers, has throughout 
history always been resisted. Whether 
Germany’s intent can be proved by 
documents or not matters little; her 
intent can be determined by the rule 
in law that a person’s or a country’s 
intention is proved to be the same as 
the inevitable consequences of his or 
its acts. And by anyone who does not 
wish to avoid the truth because it is 
disagreeable, Germany’s intent can be 
read in the indelible records of her 
armies. And not only can her intent 
now be clearly seen but it was foreseen. 
So clear was it in fact that countries 
with no other bond in common found 
a bond in their common plans for de- 
fense. One of the immutable laws of 
life was enunciated in the words, “ All 
they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” Aggressive violence 
eventually works its own destruction, 
not by decay but by violence itself. 
_ This is not a maiter of policy to be 
_ adopted or not as one pleases; it is an 
immutable law. And it was this law 
that Germany invoked. ine 
Tue Issue Conrusep 
Students of international affairs 
_ have called this law the law of the 
balance of power. It is popularly sup- 
posed, even in some intelligent circles, 
_ that by the balance of power is meant 
a careful adjustment between two 
equal forces such that if either force 
becomes greater than the other, a 
catastrophe follows. That is not what 
is meant by the balance of power at all. 
The most perfect example of the bal- 
ance of power is in this country of ours. 
_ Here the balance of power is set against 
aggression and has been set for sixty 
years. As Vestal has pointed out, no 
one state or group of states could 
threaten domination over the rest of 
the states without at once arousing 
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the overwhelming balance of power 
against them. 

To destroy, therefore, the balance of 
power is to destroy the power of resist- 
ance against aggression. 

When, therefore, Germany made her 
threat, there was one, and only one, is- 
sue for the rest of the world. It was as 
much in the interest of Holland, who 
remained neutral, as it was in the in- 
terest of Belgium, who bravely took 
her part in resistance, to see that this 
aggression was made futile. 

During hostilities, however, this 
issue became confused. Phrases be- 
came current which made it difficult 
for some people to keep the issue clearly 
in mind—such phrases as “‘ Democracy 
versus Autocracy,” “To Make the 
World Safe for Democracy,” “‘ War to 
End War.” It was only in the broadest 
sense a war of democracy against autoc- 
racy, only in the sense that it was a 
war of nations which wished to retain 
their own individuality against a nation 
which wished to be an autocrat over 
other nations; but it was not a war be- 
tween democratic nations on the one 
hand and an autocratic nation on the 
other. Such a phrase as “ War to End 
War” was true only in a strained sense. 
It was a war not to end wars, but to end 
a specific world domination. And men’s 
minds were also confused by the four- 
teen points. I wonder if you can re 
hearse them. I cannot. They were 
certainly not in the minds of the men 
who threw themselves into the conflict. 
The raising of these unessentials ob- 
scured the one essential. The Armi- 
stice came as a result not of uncondi- 
tional surrender, but of negotiations. 
As McPherson says in Rose’s volume 
on the Development of the European 
Nations, “Allied unity was shattered 
before the conference was ended.” 


The common resistance was dissolved 
before the object of that resistance was 
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__Necessiry For DEFINITE 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


In the intervening four years, we 
have been learning that peace without 
victory may be as destructive as war. 

There will be no victory until the 
encysted insect acknowledges its in- 
trusion and makes it clear that it will 
withdraw. ‘There will be no victory 
until it is written clear in history that 
the example of Assyria and of Rome 
cannot be safely imitated today. There 
will be no victory until it is pronounced 
in memorable and unmistakable terms, 
that no nation becoming irresistible on 
land and on sea can undertake to 
dominate mankind with impunity. 

We are told to forgive our enemies; 
but not even the Almighty can forgive 
the unrepentant. We are told to be 
reconciled with our brother; but it takes 
two to make reconciliation. There is 
no doubt in the minds of any one of us 
that if Germany today were to acknowl- 
edge not only that her aims were de- 
feated, but that they were inherently 
dangerous to the world and ought not 
to be tolerated in any country; if Ger- 
many were to end her evasion and her 
resistance, even her passive resistance; 
if Germany were to show unmistakably 
her good faith, the whole world would 
welcome her coéperation against the 
domination of any future power. It is 
said that to ask that is to ask the im- 
possible. I do not think so, for if I did 
I would believe in the impossibility of 
peace by reconciliation. But it is cer- 
tainly asking for that which has not 
yet taken place. 

The situation therefore in Europe 
today is essentially what it was when 
the men were still in the trenches. The 
brigands have been driven off, but they 
have not been brought to justice. 
Aggression has been thwarted, but it 
has not been destroyed. 

We are as those who say “peace, 


peace,” when there is no peace, and 
when there can be no peace without 
victory. 

The war is continuing because 
America and Britain left the conflict 
before the issue was settled. 

That is why France is in the Ruhr 
today. 


GERMANY SHOULD Pay 


One of the greatest advocates of 
peace in the world is Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. He has expressed 
as a lover of peace the issue as it re- 
mains today. I quote his words: 


The security of the world ought to be the 
care of all the governments. It does not 
seem to be. And the war will not be slow 
in beginning again if public opinion becomes 
more sensitive to the complaints of Ger- 
many than it is to the great duty of putting 
an end to the outbiddings of armament prep- 
aration and to the militarism which have 
been the principal causes of so much misery. 
France and the Allies have had their faults. 

But these faults are insignificant 
compared with the crimes of German mili- 
tarism—crimes which must be atoned for, 
which must be punished in the persons of 
the chief malefactors, and in such a way 
that the war can never again be begun. 


Deplore as we must the apparent 
doom of Germany’s middle class; 
mourn as we must the misery which 
the German people, through their 
government, have brought upon them- 
selves, we cannot fail to see that Ger- 
many’s attempt at world domination 
has left Germany’s neighbors crippled 
and unreleased from the fear of her 
purposes,—a fear which was justified 
by four and one-half years of desperate 
fighting, and four years more of un- 
successful quest for evidence that Ger- 
many has turned permanently from her 
destructive course. 

While France is in the Ruhr, there is 
evidence which the Germans can un- 
derstand, that even though Germany 
has not —_ lost the war, she has not 
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7 policy of splendid isolation. 


yet won it, and that for the present her 
neighbors are safe. 

Among nations, no more than among 
individuals, is there a rightful place for 
vengeance; but among nations, as 
among individuals, there can be no 
peace without justice. No justice can 
be built on the foundation of immunity 
for the aggressor. Any new order 
which nations may attempt to build 
upon injustice and immunity for the 
aggressor will not be a new order, but 
a new disorder. 


America’s Part 


We in America cannot escape inter- 
national politics, for we cannot escape 
forming policies with a view to the 
maintenance of orderly international 
relations. Any policy that is built up- 
on a purely economic foundation is 
bound to fail. Before international 
economics must come international 
morality. If isolation means the re- 
fusal to participate with other nations 
in common interests and common ends, 
then for America isolation is impos- 
sible. But we may take example from 
the history of Britain. For one hun- 
dred years after the Napoleonic Wars, 
_ Britain participated as never before 

in the affairs of Europe, but at the 
same time pursued what is called a 
During 
that period she was ready to cast her 
lot with any nation, or group of nations, 
who had common interests with her in 
resisting threatening aggressors. To- 
day America stands towards the rest of 
the world as Great Britain has stood 
toward Europe. We cannot with im- 
_punity commit ourselves to any alli- 
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ance, or any promises, which will put 
even a moral check upon our freedom 
to cast the weight of our influence in 
whatever direction it may be necessary 
to resist future aggression. Justiciable 
questions are never the cause of world 
wars, and all such questions we ought 
to be ready to submit to any fairly 
constituted court of international jus- 
tice, based on international law. 


A SUGGESTION 


Administrative questions, such as 
the operation of the mail, the restraint 
of international trade in narcotics, the 
application of international policies 
previously agreed upon in_ specific 
cases can safely be entrusted to any 
practical body that is strictly limited 
to administrative duties such as the 
League of Nations seems to be be- 
coming. But for the settlement of 
international political questions, for 
the determination of policies, no na- 
tion, can sacrifice its freedom without 
imperializing the preservation of the 
balance of power by yielding its sov- 
ereignty to a world empire. For 
the settlement of such questions, 
therefore, we must resort to those 
processes of conference and com- 
promise which for each case seem to be 
best adapted. 

The Four Power Pacific Treaty is an 
example of one method by which 
America shows herself ready to confer 
with other powers, and to unite with 
them, not in any commitment or guar- 
antee, but in recognition of the com- 
mon obligations of all free nations to 
resist aggression from whatever source 
it may arise. 
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The European Tangle and Some Suggestions as i 
Its Unraveling 


By Hon. Oscar T.Crospy 


Assistant Secretary Treasury, 1917-19 


‘be 


are called upon to study the 
present situation in Europe; 
presumably to aid in the formation of 
opinion as to desirable changes in that 
situation, and as to the proper attitude 
of non-European governments (par- 
ticularly our own) in their relations 
with the disturbed continent. 

The objective of advice and action 
is presumably the prosperity and hap- 
piness of all the peoples involved, and 
that major objective supposes an effort 
to avoid war, and likewise the peace of 
a tyranny imposed by one or more 
national groups upon another or others. 


Tue FoR PEACE-SEEKERS 


Individuals and groups of the most 
righteous character differ so profoundly 
in their views as to the justice of rela- 
tionships inter se, that relative peace is 
based only in part upon a general, free 
acceptance of rules governing interests 
that are, or seem to be, mutually con- 
tradictory. In the many cases of con- 
flicting views, minorities within a 
nation submit to supposed wrongs, 
partly out of an appreciation of the 
value of orderly government, even 
when considered unjust in particular 
actions; but also in large part, out of 
respect for centralized force, used when 
necessary to exact, by violence, obe- 
dience to governmental decrees. This 
tule is as universal in so-called democ- 
racies as in so-called despotisms. The 
Justice-of-the-Peace and his constable, 
voice and arm of government, typify 
everywhere the condition sine qua non, 
of civilized life. To enjoy it, I must 
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consent to pay taxes to buy the rope 
which may hang me. 
The groups called nations cannot 
hope to escape this inexorable law. 
An international tribunal, backed by 
an international force, can alone secure 
among nations that degree of freedom 
from competitive violence which is 
found among groups and individuals 
composing the nations. Centralized 
judgment and centralized force, versus 
competitive judgments and competi- 
tive forces, is a formula inescapable 
for peace-seekers. 
Neither present-day Europe nor 
present-day America is ready for such 
an establishment. Consequently, only 
a proximate equilibrium, substantially 
that known in the past, can be sought 
in the near-by future. Forceless courts 
and leagues and cooling-off treaties 
may do a little good now and then. 
They may also, through quarrel over 
their statutes, or findings, produce new 
irritations. War today remains the 
last argument of democracies as well as 
of kings. 
Armament - limitation agreements 
may or may not save a little money; 
they will undoubtedly cause suspicion 
to gnaw at the vitals of every cabinet; 
the inventor, who is the spirit of our 
age—never sleeping—will make these 
writings to be as if in sand. 


Can TRANQUILLITY Be REGAINED 
Having thus outlined the practicable 
immediate frontiers of our problem, it 
remains to consider whether European 
conditions may be modified to pro- 
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duce a tranquillity equal, let us say, 
to that which existed twenty-five 
years ago—roughly the half-way stage 
between the Franco-Prussian and the 
Great War. 

Europe now consists of more than a 
score of so-called sovereignties. Of 
these six, Spain, Portugal, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland, have 
retained pre-war equilibrium in interna- 
tional affairs. Obviously, only the most 
cursory attention can be given to the 
other nineteen in any one short paper. 

The capacity of small states, like 
Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania 
and Albania (if, indeed, Albania be a 
state), to give serious trouble, arises 
only out of the jealousies of larger 
states. Temporary pacification among 
the big ones means temporary shelving 
of the little ones, with or without a nice 
care for their sovereign rights. These 
“rights” would be—perhaps should 
be—-sacrificed to the general situation, 
if the rights of individuals to life and 
the pursuit of happiness, otherwise 
than as citizens of small independent 


states, be preserved. 


Russia looms large on the map— 
large also in the military equation of 
the future. It was, before 1914, rela- 
tively small as a factor in international 
commerce—and since then, the world 
has learned how to get on without 
this trade. When the fever called 
Bolshevism shall have passed, we may 
anticipate a rapid recovery of Russia’s 
foreign trade. Even before that happy 
consummation, a slow increase will 
be observed, to be temporarily inter- 
rupted if the change of internal con- 
trol should occur through violent revo- 
lution. At present, our interest is 
attracted to the following phases of 
Russian policy: 

(a) The maintenance of a govern- 
ment based on the passive, rather 


Russia 
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than the active, support of the 
majority of the people. This phe- 
nomenon existed in Czarist days, 
It measures the relatively low educa- 
tional and political development of 
All-Russia. It is not a proper sub- 
ject of foreign interference and will 
probably continue for years, what- 
ever may be the form or doctrine of 
the facto governing groups. 

(b) The partial, but diminishing, 
application of Marxian or commu- 
nistic economic teachings. The psy- 
chological error involved in _ these 
teachings is disclosing itself; the 
disease created by it is being cured. 
Prescription for treatment: No strong 
government should enter the sick- 
room and disturb the patient by 
constraint. Those individuals who 
care to deal with the patient, humor- 
ing him for a profit, should be free to 
do so, at their own risk. 

(c) The confiscation of alien pri- 
vate property acquired in Russia 


before November, 1917.  Treat- 
ment: Refusal to recognize the 
offending government until com- 


pensation is made—but without 
insistence that the property should 
be returned to its original owners. 
Should this policy fail, then war, if the 
alien losers can persuade their fellow 
citizens to give their lives and treas- 
ures for such a cause. 

(d) Repudiation of pre-Bolshevik 
governmental debts to foreign indi- 
viduals and states. Treatment: 
Refusal to recognize the repudiator 
as a sovereign peer. Give the Rus- 
sian people, say, another ten years in 
which to find themselves. If at the 
end of some such period, their de 
facto government continues to defy 
its creditors, and if there be then no 
International Tribunal and sheriff, 
let each creditor government deter- 
mine for itself whether alone, or with 
others, it should use force to make 
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you end I would 
do in a country without government. 
I have had similar determinations to 
make among wild tribes in Africa. 
(e) The suppression by rather nu- 
merous executions of seditious mi- 
norities, with some tendency to ac- 
cept as proof of sedition, testimony 
that would not be conclusive in a 
boot-legging case in Philadelphia. 
This also is a matter of domestic 
concern. Until we are ready to 
make full-panoplied war for the over- 
throw of the Moscow Government, 
we need hardly invest much of our 
overtaxed emotions in reports of 
state trials there. I like to think 
that Russia is not too dead to breed 
sedition. Those who engage in it 
reasonably expect to be severely 
handled by the organization that, 
after all, is government—the only 
government in Russia. Its Czarist 
predecessor was not lacking in— 
shall we call it “firmness’’?—when 
rebellion showed its head against the 
only government then existing there. 
When our forefathers became rebels 
against the British Crown, there was 
much blood-letting—and this was 
anticipated when the trouble began. 
Nor must we be surprised in a back- 
ward country that religious questions 
are snarled up in with political troubles. 
It is so in Ireland, nay—the K. K. K.— 
reminds us that we are not quite out of 
the woods ourselves. Among many 
distracting European problems, this, 
while poignantly appealing to our 
sympathy for individuals, may be 
considered only as a sympton, not 
requiring any specific action on our 


iG Official declaration, now pre- 
cise, now shuffling, of a determina- 
tion to excite armed rebellion in 
foreign countries in order to estab- 
lish therein the rule of something 
called the one and also the 


communistic régime as to property. 

Treatment: Refusal to recognize the 

offending government until com- 

plete recantation has been made. 

The Soviet Government seems will- 
ing to make treaties pledging in each 
special case non-interference with the 
domestic affairs of the foreign govern- 
ment in question. It seems unwise, 
however, to make such treaties until 
there has been a positive general re- 
cantation by the Soviet Government, 
and an eradication of every trace of 
official influence upon or sympathy 
with, such unofficial revolutionary 
organizations as the Third Interna- 
tional. It is folly to shake hands with 
a man who is preparing to poison and 
poignard you. His conscientiousness 
in the whole matter may be granted. 
None of us are nice in the means 
adopted to further a great cause. But 
when men profoundly differ so as to 
the worthiness of the cause—and there 
is no judge set up in Israel—failure to 
protect a position from attack is mere 
abdication. 

(g) There remains the reasonable 
attention of the Soviet Government, 
as the organ of the Russian people, 
to the settlement of questions affect- 
ing her neighbors. Every country 
strong enough to afford it, has a 
Monroe Doctrine—though few have 
so boldly stated it as we have done 
in various Presidental utterances. 
While the Russian Government. is 
still kept out of the European congre- 
gation, various other members, and 
we also, endeavor to solve problems 
which concern Russia more directly 
than the big Western Powers who 
now would determine boundaries 
and conditions of life for a rejuve- 
nated Turkey. Refusal to recognize 
de facto governments is in such cases 
not without inconvenience for those 
who make the refusal. 

We speak virtuously of ans as the 
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guardians of the Russian people while 
they are represented by a government 
which, for good reasons, we refuse to 
recognize. 

But will our guardianship be ap- 
proved later by New Russia? And 
can we enforce our views of Russian 
interests—a sacred trust—we say— 
upon those whose interests are thought 
to demand solutions different from 
those proposed by us? If the Russian 
Government is not to speak for the 
Russian people, who, then, has the 
right of guardianship? Who stands 
in loco parentis for the mute millions 
of Mujiks? 

Evidently, no one in particular. 

Out of the difficulty thus presented, 
a measurably safe way is found, for us, 
in treating Turkish questions, which 
are bound up with Russian interests 
(even as we think ours are bound up 
with Caribbean questions), according 
to the example set in the Soviet treaties 
with Persia and Turkey. That means 
a full recognition of Turkish sov- 
ereignty in Turkey, of Persian sover- 
eignty in Persia. 

As we should object to a foreign pro- 
tectorate of powerful states in any 
part of the territory near us in the 
South, so the Russian Government 
objects to such a protectorate in the 
territory of her weak neighbors. And 
as it is not the business of Russia to 
aid us in the enforcement of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in this continent, so it is 
not our business to aid Russia in the 
enforcement of a similar doctrine in 
her vicinage. 

If, in opposition to Russian and 
Turkish protests, Great Britain, France 
and Italy can force a protectorate over 
the Bosphorus region, let them do it, 
we retaining, of course, the right and 
the might to protect such of our inter- 
ests there, in the protected or occupied 
areas, as we may deem worth negotiat- 


or fighging for. 
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If such protectorates be established 
now, they will be challenged later by a 
reorganized and recognized Russian 
Government, and by a revived Otto- 
man Power, made of fibre as strong as 
any with which we have to deal. No 
treaty bearing our signature should 
bind us to a permanent recognition of 
arrangements in the Near East which 
subject Russia and Turkey to the mili- 
tary dominion of distant powers, how- 
ever “righteous” may be the people 
composing these powers. 

There is reason to hope that in the 
near future, the Muscovite Empire will 
be ruled by men whose minds will have 
been purged of the absurd Pan-Slav 
madness; when international develop- 
ment of a vast region will be the major 
occupation of the great state; when its 
military potentialities will be held in 
reserve merely as a check against pan- 
Germanism, Pan-Latinism, Pan-Anglo- 
Saxonisms, or any other of the racial 
Pan-isms which threaten the peasant 
in his laborious field, wherever it may 
be. 

As to official treatment of both Rus- 
sia and Turkey, the doctors in our 
State Department seem to me to be 
following, in the main, a wise practice. 
I, however, would yield to Turkey, in 
the matter of the capitulations. Any 
of us who venture into countries of 
codes differing widely from our own, 
should not demand great sacrifices 
from our fellow citizens in following up 
our ventures. 

As to concessionaries in such coun- 
tries, it is probable that the safe rule is 
to consider them as being without na- 
tionality. The easy flux of investments 
across national lines may result at any 
moment, if a contrary rule be followed, 
in making a great hullabaloo about an 
enterprise, born under one flag, and 
overnight,U naturalized, by sale of 
shares, under another. 
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As TO THE SMALL Powers 


We come to Greece, pulling hard at 
ouremotions. I cannot dwell upon this 
fascinating subject, but shall epitomize 
a bit of advise thus: Paddle your own 
canoe, as far as you are permitted to 
do so by the great powers; be very 
moderate in demands for territorial 
enlargements; forget the Trojan War; 
cease to seek Helen—one is never 
sure that the lovely lady really wants 
to come back; adopt an absolute 
free-trade policy; adopt the Swiss 
military system; go in rather strongly 
for submarines and _ aeroplanes; 
and then, individually, trade the 
world over in your valorous, inimita- 
ble way. Later, perhaps, you may 
again venture forth, led by Minerva 
and Mars. 


The Balkans and the new states, 
out of Austria by Versailles, are 
slowly finding themselves. All are 
badgered by the unwise treaty pro- 
visions concerning minority pop- 
ulations. Let a sovereign state do 
some technical wrong to its minor- 
ities—as we certainly do—rather 
than set up foreign standards and 
a foreign “‘Meddlesome Mattie”’ tri- 
bunal having no other power than to 
scold. 

May I borrow from Mother Goose a 
bit of wisdom, applicable to many of 
the smaller troubles which bleat dis- 
tractedly in this part of the European 
field? It reads thus: - 


Leave ’em alone, and they'll come home, © 


Their tails a-hanging behind them. 


Many economic disorders will disappear 
with the disappearance of tariff barriers 
in regions once free from them. But 
in these matters, each must be master 
in his own house—free to be wise or 
foolish. We live in a glass house. Let 
us not throw stones. 


Poland’s fate is bound up with that 
of France, Germany and Russia. Its 
problems cannot be solved save as a 
sequel to those of its neighbors and its 
great ally. 


THE STRUGGLE IN CENTRAL EvROPE 


So now, leaving many pregnant 
situations untouched, we come to the 
struggle of the Giants in Central Eu- 
rope. 

First, it will be convenient to dis- 
cuss some of the elements of the general 
problem which constantly recur and 
are often loosely treated in official and 
unofficial statements. 

(A) A foreign loan to Germany, 
proceeds chiefly to be for the benefit 
of her Allied creditors. 

(1) Any comment made to jus- 
tify private investment must in- 
volve the possibility of paying, 

in the long run, equal amounts 
directly into the reparation fund. 

(2) The only financial object, 
therefore, to be attained by a 
loan is the turnover of an impor- 
tant sum to reparations at an 
earlier date than would be pos- 
sible from annuities; it means a 
substitution of private investors 
everywhere, as creditors of Ger- 
many, instead of the Allied claim- 
ant governments. 

(3) The transfer to these claim- 
ants of a very large sum, in a very 
short time, is a much more difficult 
operation in international finance 

than the long drawn-out payment 
of Allied debts tothe United States, 
and which made many financiers 
shiver in print,—some of them 
being those who, at the same time, 
were conscientiously urging a great 
loan to Germany. 

(4) The paying-in of a loan of 
magnitude sufficient to seriously 
affect the principal of Germany’s 
debt would involve unusual ship- 
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ments of metal across the Atlantic, 
or the establishment of large gold 
equivalent credits in New York, 
or the obliteration of existing 
American credit-balances abroad 
or all of these. 

(5) The receipt of any vast sum 
by a creditor Allied government— 
say the French—would naturally 
be followed by the transfer of 
these sums to the holders of 
French national bonds—assuming 
that France would decline to use 
the funds from a German loan for 
any other purpose than to recoup 
her expenditures made on repara- 
tion account. This payment from 
foreign sources of a considerable 
fraction of her internal loans, 
would for a time place the ex- 
change market in control of a few 
great banks in Paris. 

(6) But it does not seem prob- 
able that this shaky bridge will 
have to be crossed. It is not in 
the least probable that John 
Smith of Dubuque, Iowa, who is 
roughly at the center of gravity of 
the gold values available for a big 
German loan, would be at all 
satisfied with the conditions which 
France and Belgium, seeking na- 
tional security, would insist upon 
as the continuing relation of Ger- 
many with the outer world. Smith 
would want his creditor to be free 
from all commercial trammels, 
and from all foreign military bur- 
dens, occupations, and threats—as 
far as any government can be free 
from the latter. 

France, on the other hand, with 
valiant Belgium at her side, insists 
upon the Versailles Treaty and its 
legitimate issue, the Ruhr occupa- 
tion. This makes Germany a 
poor risk. 

A small loan from private in- 


vestors, while free from the finan- —_ and, I fear, much embittered. 


cial complications of a transaction 

running into billions of dollars, 

would doubtless present the same 
political difficulties of adjusting 
financial security to the lender 
with military security to France, 

In view of these facts, I think 
we may conclude that much turbid 

water must run through the mill- 

race ere the loan grist shall be 

ground. 

(B) The proposition that Great 
Britain and the United States shall 
take in exchange for their claims 
against France a junior lien obliga- 
tion of the German Government— 
obligations of very doubtful validity. 
The same objection, just pointed out 
as affecting a possible private loan, 
applies to this case. Our interest as 
Germany’s creditor, if the proposed 
exchange were effected, would be to 
strengthen the commercial position 
of our debtor, and to relieve him 
from military threat—from the pistol 
held at his head in the hands of the 
owner of senior obligations. 

Differences of policy as between 
France and ourselves would be ac- 
centuated. That would be unfor- 
tunate. Nothing could tend more 
directly to reopen all the restrictive 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty than 
establishment of such a relation 
between our Government and that 
of Germany. 

This point cannot have escaped all 
the acute minds now directing French 
policy. Perhaps we may conclude 
that this oft-appearing proposition is, 
in fact, meant for trading purposes. 

In any case, in spite of its high 
official patronage, it can scarcely be 
considered as a serious element in an 
immediate solution. The Congres 
sional and platform debates concern- 
ing it, which would have to precede 
permissive legislation, would be long, 
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DETERMINATION OF WHat GERMANY 
Can Pay 

I shall make only one statement on 
this captivating topic—namely, Ger- 
many can dedicate to external pay- 
ments the product of the labor of at 
least eight hundred thousand men, 
provided her creditors will take the 
goods in kind, or find an external mar- 
ket for them. Assuming no burden- 
some restrictions on her foreign com- 
mercial relations, and assuming a 
return to sound currency methods, 
this can be done without serious lower- 
ing of her pre-war standards of living, 
and without general departure from 
the eight-hour day. Any attempt to 
impoverish the workers, or to force 
them to longer hours than are observed 
in other industrial countries would 
probably defeat its presumed objective. 

No international conference on this 
subject should be called save upon the 
initiative of France, accompanied by 
indication of the degree of authority 
which she would be willing to accord to 
the findings of such a conference. 
And lastly, it is quite senseless to invite 
into such an assemblage the representa- 
tives of Liberia, Siam, Hayti, Nicara- 
gua, and other small belligerents, as 
signatories of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Ten men will produce a more careful 
result than ten hundred. 


REVISION OF THE TREATY OF 
VERSAILLES 


I have elsewhere advanced the theory 
that the famous pact is, in fact, a bun- 
dle of treaties—27 I think is the num- 
ber of sovereign signatories. Each, 
I believe, may deal separately with 
Germany in respect to revision of most 
of its provisions. But no power can 
oust France from her technical rights by 
such independent revision. And France 
has not only the technical position, but 
the might, to attempt enforcement 
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measures. She can do almost anything | 
in Germany, except to successfully vio- 
late economic laws—which include a 
psychological element not to be neg- 


lected. Her statesmen and her finan- 
ciers are experimenting in these 
matters. 


The Versailles Treaty is a very big 
German I. O. U. But, it also conse- 
crated a principle more important to 
the French and Belgians than that of 
payment of war indemnity—viz., the 
principle of military security against 
Germany. Indeed, the huge repara- 
tion claim is part of the machinery of 
security in the military sense. Nor 
need our late associates make any 
apology for these provisions, as though 
just discovered. Many of our naive 
negotiators express surprise at French 
action now. Yet their objective was 
declared from the housetop by the 
French in 1919. It fell within doc- 
trines of the natural depravity of the 
Teutonic family, a doctrine which had 
been espoused by all the crowds who 
made war against Germany. It did 
not fall within the doctrines of supernal 
wisdom and virtue of democracies— 
another of our war-time shibboleths. 
But what is consistency among 
friends? 

Unwilling to trust an armed Germany, 
whether democratic or autocratic, 
France and Belgium obtained, with the 
fullconsent of their fellow peacemakers, 
the substantial disarmament of Ger- 
many. Ringed by fully armed nations, 
the once great Empireis, for the present, 
quite helpless and harmless. Is this a 
condition of stable equilibrium? 

I thinknot. Restless German invent- 
ors must now be busy devising new en- 
gines of war, to render the next war less 
dependent than the last upon great 
masses of man power, previously organ- 
ized in open fashion for land warfare. 

On the water, it will be a bit harder 
to circumvent the Treaty and sane 
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ize England’s now fully attained ob- 
jective in that field. My guess is, that 
the sea will swarm with small sub- 
marines in the next war, each perhaps 
as deadly as the big ones of 1918—and 
that these may be built in secret— 
particularly when time shall have 
somewhat relaxed the rigour of inspec- 
tion provided in the Treaty. And the 
air will swarm with small aeroplanes— 
easily built in parts, easily assembled. 
_ Something like that we would be do- 
ing if similarly situated. 

Meanwhile, France has the initia- 
tive. If any moves are to be made 
looking toward an amelioration of the 
present situation, they must come 
from Paris and Brussels. This will be 
true even though formal pronounce- 
ments be forced to appear as German 
propositions. London and Rome can 
now do little except to “view with 
alarm,” or ‘“‘make representations.” 
The two nations most concerned can 
_ “earry on,” with or without huge pay- 
ments from Germany. 

Meanwhile, also, the recuperative 
powers of the individual citizens of all 
of these countries will make for better 
times. The orgy of paper money issue 
will end in Germany. It can be ended 
_—all appearances to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Time is lacking to 

discuss the methods. 

[tis not likely that French troops will 
be withdrawn from the Ruhr for a long 
time. A comfortable sense of present 
security is given to France and Belgium 
by their military control of Germany’s 
Pittsburg district. The works will not 
be emptied of their operatives—save 
perhaps for short periods of spasmodic 
resistance. A modus vivendi will grow 
out of a seemingly desperate condition. 

But it must never be forgotten that 
even though reparation be reduced to 
a manageable sum, there remain (a) 
_ military occupation of German terri- 

_ tory, (b) many commercial restrictions, 
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(c) the Danzig and Upper Silesian 


questions. Against these Treaty pro- 
visions, Germany will ever be rebel- 
lious. Probably we would also resent 
similar measures applied to us. 

The whole European situation is one 
of less stability than that which existed 
from 1870 to 1914. 


Keep Our Powper Dry 

War is detested and contemplated 
on every side. Even if an inter-regnum 
of so-called peace and _ prosperity 
intervene, we must recognize that in 
fifteen or twenty years the storm may 
break again. New alignments of in- 
terest may arise. 

In any case—and now I come to tthe 
conclusion that touches us—we are 
likely to be drawn into the fray. If we 
actively enter the arena of European 
politics, we shall, in the end, probably 
offend them all. 

That they should, all of them, fear us 
and envy us, is most natural; and shall 
we not display “the unconscious ar- 
rogance of conscious wealth?” 

Our humanitarians, and many of our 
most valuable business elements— 
aggressive in the good sense—combine 
to urge us forward. In the long run— 
they may succeed—though I hope not. 
And even if we do not now or in the 
near future insist upon taking things in 
hand, we shall doubtless “go in,” when 
the next big war comes—*“‘go in”’ either 
as sole defenders of our soil against a 
world combination, or as allies of one 
group against another. 

After devoting many years in all the 
seven seas to the preachment of war 
elimination by the only means which 
can be effective, I am now profoundly 
convinced that the world is not ready 
for the great Renunciation. 

As an American, therefore, when I 
consider the present state of Europe, 
I cry out, from the heart, “ Americans 
keep your powder dry.” ai 
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ET me make perfectly clear at the 
start that it is not my intention 
to attempt any explanation of or 
apology for the French advance into 
the Ruhr. The subject on which I am 
supposed to write is, “A Revision of 
the Treaty of Versailles.” This is 
quite a subject with which to deal 
adequately in the space allotted to me. 
I, therefore, propose to confine myself 
to stating, as I understand them, cer- 
tain of the barriers which exist to 
Treaty revision. I have chosen this 
course in spite of my personal belief 
that the Treaty, particularly in its 
economic clauses, does need considera- 
ble revision, because it seems to me 
futile to discuss what form revision 
should take, until the essential condi- 
tions to any kind of revision are 
understood and fulfilled. 


CONTINENTAL VIEWPOINT OF WAR 


It is, I think, perhaps interesting to 
note that the powers which are at 
present most definitely opposed to 
Treaty revision—France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland—are con- 
tinental powers. It is in this fact that 
must be sought the causes of their 
seeming intransigeancy. It is this fact 
which makes them fear that the enter- 
ing wedge of economic revision will 
lead to political revision at their ex- 
pense and in Germany’s favor. For 
Poland and Czechoslovakia the 
Treaty of Versailles is a Declaration of 
Independence. C onsidering the sanc- 
tity with which you view your own 
Declaration of Independence, you will, 
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I think, understand the feelings of 


these two powers for those sections of 
the Treaty which they regard as their 
Charter of Liberty. You can under- 
stand that they do not accept, with any 
noticeable degree of fervor, the notion 
of a revision of this charter which 
would be likely to lose them any of 
the gains they achieved through it. 
They have only enjoyed these gains for 
four years, they have hardly had time 
to take firm hold on them and it is, 
therefore, understandable that they 
should feel some nervousness at the 
mere suggestion that any should be 
relinquished. The projects of non- 
continental powers for revision of the 
Treaty to establish what they conceive 
to be a more just basis for peace are, 
therefore, viewed with deep suspicion — 
by the continental beneficiaries of the 
Treaty. 

As these see the situation, they are 
being asked to relinquish benefits 
achieved through a war in order to 
prevent an hypothecal future war. 
War is unfortunately nothing particu- 
larly new in Europe. Indeed, much of 
Europe’s development has been due to 
war. To many Europeans war has 
come to be seen as a distinct feature of a 
biological process of growth, death and 
rebirth. This process as they see it has 
been briefly as follows: A power rises to 
a preponderant position through natu- 
ral accretions or through the inter- 
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marriage of dynasties, or through the 
signal ability of some ruler. The sur- 
rounding minor national groups gradu- 
ally become affiliated with the pre- 
ponderant group, either for political 
(protection) or economic reasons. The 
first pressure exerted by the prepon- 
derant group in a direction tending to 
efface the racial and cultural distinc- 
tiveness of the minor groups within its 
hegemony or of some outside group, is 
the sure signal for a war. Such a war 
is generally followed by some new form 
of regrouping and the process starts 


over again. 
I do not defend this view of the 
. inevitability of war in Europe, al- 


though a good defense of it might be 
made. I am simply content to note 
that it is widely held and that it is, 
therefore, one of the barriers to Treaty 
revision which must be noted. 


Waat tHe Fourteen Ports 
ACHIEVED 


In England, and particularly in 
America, one of the most frequent argu- 
ments advanced in favor of Treaty 
revision is that as it was written, the 
Versailles Treaty failed to conform in 
several instances to the fourteen points. 
Indeed, many people in these countries 
are not a little shocked at the: moral 
turpitude of those Europeans who re- 
gard this argument with little respect. 
It is true that they do so regard it. I 
see personally no reason for blame in 
- this fact. I cannot conceive of a writ- 
| _ ten Treaty which would have incor- 

_ porated within its clauses so vague a 

formula as is the fourteen points. I 
should have thought that by now it 
would be fairly generally known that 
the fourteen points were as definitive 
_ @ part of the military campaign of the 

last year of the war as were the 
- operations of the American Army in 
the St. Mihiel Sector. Whether they 
were intended as suc hi is not yet per- 
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fectly clear; that they became such is 
certain. Their wording seems admir- 
ably designed to achieve just exactly 
what they did achieve,—a strengthening 
of the will to win in the Allied countries 
and a weakening of it in Germany and 
Austria. If this be admitted, I find it 
difficult to understand how they were 
to serve as a formula for a peace which 
was to impress both victors and van- 
quished as equitable. In passing, I 
might point out that the fourteen 
points which since November, 1918, 
have been made so much of by Ger- 
many, were well known in that country 
from January of that year on—and that 
they only struck the Germans forcibly 
as the basis for the peace they desired 
after their army had suffered such 
heavy defeats in the field that it was 
on the point of disintegration. 


GOVERNMENT BY Force a Fact 


The political clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty, which the continental Allies 
seem so determined to maintain in their 
present form, are given further im- 
portance in their eyes by the fact that 
they contain what is in a certain meas- 
ure an implicit guarantee of the existing 


status quo. I refer to the clauses requir- , 


ing Germany to disarm and to those 
providing for the demilitarization of 
the right bank of the Rhine and of the 
specified zones on the left bank. The 
implied guarantee here is based, as 
are all other guarantees of any existing 
status quo, on force. This may be a 
disagreeable fact, but that is no reason 
for disregarding its existence. People 
are not governed by reason in the form 
of law, they are governed by force. 
Theoretically this may be denied, in 
fact it cannot be. If we were governed 


by reason, we would be governed by 


nothing else. That in the last analysis 
we are governed by force only, is amply 
proven by the fact that no major 
change in the form of any gov ernment 
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(the laws affecting the tenure of prop- 
erty for instance) has ever been ac- 
complished except by force. 

When you in this country refuse to 
permit any person to advocate a change 
in your present form of government by 
violence, you implicitly recognize the 
truth of the above contention. The 
majority of you are exerting force to 
maintain a status quo, defined as law in 
and by your Constitution. This is 
exactly what the continental Allies are 
doing in the instance of Germany. 
They have at present the force with 
which to maintain a status quo and they 
fear any tampering, illogically but 
naturally, with the legal basis, such as 
it is, which sanctions the use of this 
force. 

If they were to be offered a substi- 
tute which would in their opinion prove 
an equally satisfactory guarantee of 
the existing status quo, it is not im- 
probable that they would accept it 
gladly. In spite of the enormous 
amount of discussion of which this 
very point has been the cause, no 
satisfactory guarantee has yet been 
offered them, at least not from their 
point of view. I am not here con- 
cerned with whether this view of the 
Treaty is shortsighted or not, but 
rather with the fact that it is held and 
that it again constitutes a barrier to 
Treaty revision. 


Dirricutt TO CHANGE CERTAIN 
IDEAS 


It has been justly said that this 
view in its essence is too narrowly 
based on the contention that Germany 
was solely responsible for the war. 

Now it is regrettable but true, that 
the contention of Germany’s sole 
responsibility for the late war was 
extra-European in origin, and that, 
While in some countries it is apparently 
easy to forget today myths generally 
accepted as truths the day before 


‘the fact that human beings generally 


yesterday, in others people have 


longer memories. If we acknowledge 


have little or no difficulty in finding 
excellent moral sanctions for anything 
they wish to do, we cannot be sur- 
prised that not one of the various 
countries engaged in the late war but 
feels that it was most outrageously 
and wantonly attacked and only took 
up arms most righteously and in its 
own defense. Frederick the Great, 
if I remember rightly, was one of the 
few people who ever lived who had the 
necessary honesty to qualify his actions 
in plain language without subterfuge. 
The indignation with which historians 
view his truth-telling proclivities must 
cause him an occasional malicious 
smile. 

Here then again we have a barrier 
o Treaty revision and one which it 
will be most difficult to surmount, 
since to surmount it implies a change 
in certain ideas firmly fixed in the 
national consciousnesses of several 
different national groups. 


Suasion Not Enouau 

It has been repeatedly suggested 
that the League of Nations, with Amer- 
ica a member, might undertake a re- 
vision of the Treaty. It has no doubt 
been noted that this suggestion has 
met with no noticeably enthusiastic 
reception from the continental Allies. 
Indeed I am so bold as to suggest that 
it constitutes a barrier to Treaty re- 
vision. Quite frankly, the League of 
Nations, without the power to guar- 
antee the enforcement of its decisions, 
is only a slight advance on the Hague 
Tribunal. Even with the added 
authority which American member- 
ship would give it, I doubt that its 
decisions could be enforced through 
moral suasion alone. 
When the League of Nations was 
first discussed in Europe, I remember 
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well the almost universal feeling that 
it would be in the main a futile gesture 
unless it were endowed with some 
measure of the necessary power to 
compel adherence to its decisions. 
Evidently, such a League is at present 
a practical impossibility. In these 
circumstances it can be of greater 
service if it confines itself to the type 
of work it has so successfully under- 
taken in the instance of Austria. 

When such views as the above are 
expressed, it is common to accuse 
those who hold them of a certain cyni- 
cal lack of faith in the inherent good- 
ness of humanity. I, frankly, know of 
no greater danger to our civilization 
than this blind faith in humanity, 
particularly in humanity in the mass. 
It has done incalculable harm because 
it has prevented that vague group of 
vague beings known as idealists, from 
ever undertaking an examination of 
the plain facts which govern the world 
as it is. I cannot understand, for 
instance, how a collectivity of individ- 
uals is endowed with qualities and a 
general sanctity with which even 
idealists refuse to endow the individ- 
uals composing the collectivity. Just 
so long as this process of according 
infallibility to the racial group or na- 
tion by the individuals which compose 
the group or nation is a common prac- 
tice, just so long will all talk of per- 
manent peace be without reality. 
And not the League of Nations or any 
other similarly constituted body can 
give it reality. 


CONSEQUENCE OF UNFORGETABLE 
Facts 


The chief barriers to a revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles which I have here 
briefly enumerated are, I think, indica- 
tive of present conditions in Europe. 
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It has been found impossible to wipe 
away in the four and a half years which 
have passed since the Armistice all 
traces of the late war. The “zones 
rouges”’ of complete physical devasta- 
tion which dot certain sections of the 
Continent are a rather strident reminder 
to many people that from August, 1914, 
to November, 1918, they were engaged 
in a life and death struggle to achieve 
or protect something—just what ex- 
actly many would find it perhaps hard 
to say. But the bitterness and horror 
of this struggle, its risks and perhaps 
even its thrills, they can define with 
appalling accuracy. They lived on the 
edge of war for four years, were engaged 
in its practice another four years and 
have existed in its shadow since 1918. 
It is, therefore, not difficult to under- 
stand their feeling of its inevitability. 
It is regrettable, but true, that the 
course adopted by Germany since the 
Versailles Treaty was signed and rati- 
fied by the Reichstag, whatever the 
underlying causes of its adoption, has 
not been one to inspire much confidence 
among those who, rightly or wrongly, 
firmly believe themselves to be the 


victims of the most wanton attack in 
the history of mankind. As these latter 
happen to be among the victors of the 
war, it is understandable that they 
should seek to place such obstacles as 
they can in the path of those to whom 
they accredit the design of weakening 
them, and of at the same time strength- 
ening their late enemy. Such is, I 
think, fairly stated the status of opinion 
among the continental Allies towards 
Treaty revision at the present time. I 
regret, both as economist and as one 
who has had some actual experience 
of war, that it is such, but I cannot fail 
to recognize it as such and so to report 
it to your Society. 
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ERMANY is the center of Eu- 

rope not only from a geographical 
standpoint but also from the standpoint 
of political and economic action—it is 
the central problem of the day—one of 
the centers of depression. 

My contribution to this volume 
will be a statement of the situation in 
Germany founded on my personal ex- 
perience as the Chief of the Executive 
during 1921 and 1922 in Bavaria, the 
second state in the German Federa- 
tion, which I shall call briefly the 
“Reich.” 

The name and fame of this Academy 
involves a serious and high duty—a 
duty to proceed with conscientious 
accuracy and with scientific spirit, 
which means also circumspect modera- 
tion in form. . 

ActuaL CONDITIONS 

The actual condition in Germany 
shows, to begin with a diagnostic sum- 
mary, complex actions and reactions of 
political, economic and social elements 
like a loom of interwoven threads. 
The situation is complicated by a vio- 
lent action from without, namely the 
occupation, and by unsettled foreign 
relations. 

When in 1918 Germany laid down 
arms after years of enormous strife 
and sacrifice, the overwhelming will of 
the people was for peace—a peace pro- 
posed by President Wilson’s procla- 
mation of the fourteen points—a peace 
based on moral principles, justice and 
equity. The revolution was the result 
not only of defeat and despair but also 
of the passionate desire to end the war, 
also of an international tendency among 
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the German Socialists. In the begin- _ 
ning there seemed no escape from Bol- 
shevism—here was the example of the 
Soviets which had established the 
peace and the rule of the suppressed 
class; here was the easy victory of the 
German radicals; here was a system of 
councils of soldiers, workmen and 
peasants; here was a red army of trained 
soldiers. But the majority of Social- 
ists, helped by anti-bolshevistic ele- 
ments among the other parties and by 
officers of the old army, restored the 
situation towards a democratic repub- 
lic after heavy fights in the streets of 
Berlin in December, 1918, and Janu- 
ary, 1919. The establishment of a 
Soviet Republic in Bavaria early in 
1919 was more of an episode and of a 
local issue, highly interesting to any 
student of collective psychology, than 
of a far-reaching event. When in 
February, 1919, the German people on 
the new almost unlimited franchise 
elected the national assembly, the ma- 
jority was composed of the democratic 
republicans organized in the socialistic 
and democratic parties. The Social- 
ists obtained their political aim; radi- 
cal social reforms directed against the 
rule of capitalism had conspicuously 
failed,—no fundamental change of the 
economic system had occurred. 


Two Important Events 


The year 1919 brought two events 
of vast effect upon the development of 
Germany and her present conditions— 
the Constitution of Weimar and the 
Treaty of Versailles. There is a wide- 
spread opinion that up to 1919 Ger- 
many had no democratic institutions, 
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that it was an anachronistic remainder 
of absolutistic periods. This opinion 
is incorrect. The legislative function 
in the former German Reich was con- 
ferred upon the Reichstag, a body 
elected under a perfectly democratic 
system, very influential, in fact, though 
the government was not responsible to 
the people. While the constitution of 
1871 was a perpetual confederation of 
dynasties and states, the present con- 
stitution is given by the German people 
to themselves as a unit. The power is 
centered in the parliamentary represen- 
tation of the people according to the 
principles of western democracy. There 
is no senate. The Reichsrat or Fed- 
eral Council is only of secondary im- 
portance, overruled by the Reichstag, 
which also practically controls the Ex- 
ecutive. While the former constitu- 
tion emphasized the federal character, 
the new constitution promotes by prin- 
ciple centralization. Many branches 
of the executive power are unified, such 
as national defence, postal service, 
railroads and financial administration, 
while the states are mainly restricted 
to the execution of federal laws and the 
administration of police and justice, 
the Supreme Court, however, also 
being federal. The President, as chief 
executive officer, is elected by the peo- 
ple, but the Cabinet with the Chancel- 
lor as Prime Minister is responsible to 
the Reichstag. 

The present constitution was not 
able to prevent serious conflicts be- 
tween the central government and the 
states, because it allows the central 
government to overlap on the ground 
of the state rights shifting between 
federalism and centralism. Especially 
the state of Bavaria, with its con- 
servative majority, determined to pre- 
serve the federal rights and a higher 
position than that of a mere province, 
opposed on several occasions the at- 
tempt of the central government, act- 
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ing chiefly on the instigation of the 
Socialists and radical democrats, to 
draw the screw of centralization tighter. 
On the whole, Bavaria was successful. 
There is no doubt that federalism has 
grown since the days of the national 
assembly. On the other hand, the 
unity of the Reich is considered as the 
paramount political aim throughout 
the nation, including Bavaria. Tend- 
encies of separations, of which the 
newspapers frequently related in more 
or less dark allusions, exist only in the 
heads of a few plotters and find but 
little credit among the people. Also, 
those who believe in monarchy as a 
more adequate form of government 
and who criticize severely the present 
state of things, though inclined to look 
on the Constitution of Weimar as on 
an emergency roof framed over the 
heads of the German people to protect 
them from disunion, forbear to bring 
such a problem into the political 
arena for fear of precipitating civil 
war. 

There is one other detail connected 
with this constitutional survey,—the 
relation between Germany and Austria. 
The great majority of the people in 
both countries expressed their will on 
behalf of a federal union more than once 
and the Constitution of Weimar opened 
the door to let Austria in. The Rights 
of Man in their modern conception 
also comprise the self-determination 
of the people with regard to organiz- 
ing themselves in a state and to com- 
bine states. This principle was not 
granted to the defeated nations except 
in a very desultory way and it was spe- 
cially denied by the treaties to the Ger- 
man and Austrian Republic with re 
gard to their union. Whoever believes, 
as I do, in the application of moral 
principles to public law and conse 
quently in a justice equal to all, must 
own that this subject demands early 
revision. 
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EFFECTS OF THE TREATY 


The second important and far-reach- 
ing event in 1919 was the Treaty of 
Versailles. This Treaty, with the addi- 
tional clauses of Spaa and London, is 
the base and keystone of the situation 
in Germany at present. This situa- 
tion is fatal to Germany and acts as 


the continuation of war with other 
weapons. 
The Treaty reduced Germany’s 


boundaries as well as its economic and 
social resources, not only in proportion 
to the arithmetical figures but far be- 
yond this proportion by disorganizing 
the German political and economic sub- 
stance. East Prussia was separated 
from the rest of the country by the 
Polish territory, the combination of 
coal and iron in the Ruhr and Lorraine 
was cut off, the mining products of Up- 
per Silesia were severed from the natu- 
ral markets. The surrender of the col- 
onies was a grave loss in many respects. 
The economic balance was affected by 
the reduction of Germany’s already 
weak base of food supply, for West 
Prussia and Posnania had so devel- 
oped under the rigid but efficient Prus- 
sian administration as to yield a great 
surplus of various food products, 
doubly felt in the present moment. 
Besides, the Treaty deprived Germany 
of her right to dispose freely of her 
commercial relations with several coun- 
tries on the footing of the more 
favored nations. Germany lost prac- 
tically the full control of her navigable 
rivers and during the time of the occu- 
pation of her western boundary. Add 
the huge deliveries on reparations of 
various goods since the Armistice: of 
rolling stock and of ships, of military 
implements and state property, of coal 
and wood, of building material and farm 
supplies; consider the payments.in cash 
to foreign governments and of the bal- 
ance on foreign claims; think of the 


economic weight caused by an occupa- 
tion of disproportionately large armies 
on the Rhine and by military commis- 
sions; then you will understand that a 
great part of the national wealth of the 
country and of the faculty of produc- 
tion has gone. Chancellor Cuno, in 
one of his last speeches, valued this 
loss at one half of the former wealth. 

These losses could be borne, without 
fatal consequences to the future exist- 
ence of the country, if a firm and safe 
economic base were obtained within a 
very near future by an equitable settle- 
ment of all foreign obligations. Ger- 
many’s situation is more than ever 
impaired by the occupation of her in- 
dustrial center on the Ruhr, called the 
jugular vein of the economic life of 
Germany. 


SUGGESTED STABILIZATION 


When in 1922 there was still hope of 
a final conference, Germany called 
seven international experts for a state- 
ment as to how German money could 
be stabilized. This board after ample 
researches into the financial conditions 


agreed, under Chairman Dubois (a 
Swiss banker) on all fundamental 


views. It advocated important changes 
in the German financial system as to 
greater efficiency (not advocating, 
however, new or higher taxes) and 
held the principle that German money, 
apart from such internal measures, 
could only be stabilized if German 
credit was restored by bringing receipts 
and disbursements between Germany 
and foreign countries into a lasting 
balance and by regulating the repara- 
tion in a way that would enable Ger- 
many to maintain the balance. This 
meant a foreign loan under a certain 
supervision of a neutral board and a 
moratorium of several years, during 
which the creditors, namely France, 
had to receive payments from that 
loan. This statement is but the reit- 
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eration of a statement made by the 
Bank of England previous to the con- 
ference of Cannes in December, 1921, 
that Germany did not have any credit 
as long as she stood under the dictation 
of London. 


Soivinc Present ConpDITIONS 


_ Now the monetary problem is not 
the only problem of Germany, yet the 
inflation and depreciation of the Ger- 
man money is one of the phenomena 
which exerts the strongest influence on 
the general situation, leading to an in- 
terchange of causes and effects. Prac- 
tically the key to the solution would be 
for Germany to fulfill these two condi- 
tions: firstly, the maintenance of peace 
and order in the country and, secondly, 
the establishment of a balance of pay- 
ments between Germany on one side and 
the foreign countries on the other side. 

Let us briefly consider in how far 
Germany may comply with these two 
conditions. Internal peace and order 
are mainly restored since therevolution. 
Yet occasional riots of radical labor in 
favor of Bolshevism; the unfortunate 
movement of Kapp in March, 1920, in 
order to establish a military dictator- 
ship; the political murders of Erzberger 
and Rathenau; the latest lawless pro- 
ceedings of dangerous tribunes like Hit- 
ler and the Supernationalists in Bava- 
ria are as many symptoms of unrest 
and fermentation throughout the coun- 
try. The German Government is com- 
posed of competent men; the president 
commands a high intellectual and 
moral standard; the moderate parties 
rule. Yet the extremists both on the 
right and on the left are constantly en- 
couraged by the situation. Certainly 
the young German republic does not 
get the least support from that world 
which demanded the introduction of 
modern democracy in our country. 

The second condition is the establish- 
ment of an economic balance with the 
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foreign countries. The example of the 
Austrian settlement by the League of 
Nations commands the closest atten- 
tion of everybody concerned. Today 
we cannot possibly foresee the final re- 
sult, but there is every reason to hope 
for success provided the Austrian peo- 
ple try their best. 

The German problem is of course 
much harder to solve, because Germany 
is a large and more complicated coun- 
try and because the reparations are in- 
volved; on the other hand, Germany’s 
resources are infinitely richer than Aus- 
tria’s. Our balance of payments will 
be restored and the open wound in our 
economic body healed if the produe- 
tion is raised, if unproductive importa- 
tion is cut down, if the exportation, 
which hardly amounts to 40 per cent of 
the pre-war figures, is encouraged, if 
the occupation as a continuous source 
of unproductive expenses and frictions 
is stopped, if the obligations of Ger- 
many with regard to the Treaty are 
fixed in an equitable way and settled in 
connection with a foreign loan which 
will enable Germany not only to restore 
her budget but also to satisfy her for- 
mer creditors. 


Is GeRMANY PROFITING? 


This, to me, is the only way out of 
the present intolerable situation. We 
cannot establish nor maintain eco- 
nomic welfare without the aid of capital 
or while losing wealth. Is it really 
true that Germany profits largely by 
the present situation? From my pet 
sonal experience I make the statement 
that every German government 
watched the growing difficulties, the 
falling tide of money and the rising tide 
of prices with serious apprehension and 
the firm intention to overcome by all 
means the danger of growing inflation. 
So do the captains of industry and the 
leading men in banking and trade, 
knowing but too well that their individ 
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ual or professional prosperity depends 
in the long run on the general weal, 
notwithstanding the possibility of mak- 
ing big profits in such a chaotic period 
as the present one. 

It is said that these men invested a 
large part of their profits in foreign 
countries. I have every reason to 
warn you against such exaggerations— 
as if such assets were of any substan- 
tial importance to the economic and 
financial problems—without mentioning 
the fact that German trade needs for- 
eign assets in order to buy the indispen- 
sable materials. It is also true that a 
small minority of German people have so 
farhardly suffered from these conditions 
and that their profits are being invested 
in buildings and plants. Naturally 
there is a universal tendency to spend 
the money as soon as possible. Saving 
money is no longer safe; this fact stands 
for the strength of the internal market 
and for the low figure of unemployed 
people. There are also considerable 
investments made in the development 
of natural resources, but in the mad 
race of inflation or increase of paper 
money after the prices, the point must 
be reached where production becomes 
unprofitable and when neither cash nor 
material will be at hand for carrying on 
the business. ‘There is also one great 
drawback which forbids any optimistic 
forecast: the impossibility of adjusting 
the average income of the people to the 
standard of prices. Hence the grow- 
ing misery of the people, the majority 
of whom are not properly fed nor taken 
care of, the tragic decay of the middle 
class which is a most serious social 
affair. Particularly the children of al- 
most all classes suffer from lack of 
proper food and remain backward in 
physical development; they are threat- 
ened by diseases, particularly by tu- 
berculosis. This physical neglect must 
gradually affect their mental and moral 
development. 
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A Farr CHANCE 


The deadlock at the Ruhr aggravates 
the situation in the most deplorable 
fashion. It is, as I said, war carried on 
with different means. Sentences of 
court martials, acts of violence and con- 
tinuous frictions create a desperate 
feeling among all the German people. 
Chancellor Cuno’s speech of March 6, 
1923, gives the best illustration. The 
Ruhr action does by no means further 
the reparation; it can only tend toward 
political aims. 

But the world needs peace; it is there- 
fore the duty of everyone in publiclifeto 
contribute to the solution of these prob- 
lems. Charity is indispensable to pro- 
vide for immediate help, but preven- 
tion is the real issue. 

Is Germany—her government and 
people—ready to accept a solution? 
Provided that this solution is the result 
of an agreement, not of a dictation; 
provided that unsettled details—for 
instance the ultimate sum—are fixed 
not by a partisan commission but by a 
regular board of arbitration; provided 
that the future settlement gives a fair 
chance to carry out the obligations 
unbiased by the present system of occu- 
pation, I deeply and sincerely am con- 
vinc d that the German nation will 
loyally accept and work out such a 
settlement. Let us have a fair chance 
which we have not had up to now. It 
is indispensable to apply psychological 
and moral views to the problem; the 
energy and will of the German nation 
will be the highest asset in the game. 


PROPER Spirit NEEDED 


Yet this issue is but one part in the 
great and fundamental problem of in- 
ternational relations which occupies 
this unpeaceable world of ours. Any 


progress will depend on the better ap- 
plication of sound moral, or Christian 
principles. 


That there is so much talk 
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which would rally all the people of good 


and so little result of talk comes natu- 
rally from the lack of proper spirit 
within the nations. Material greed or 
imperialistic competition is the root of 
most wars. As long as the League of 
Nations is only a representation of 
governments, a reproduction of an 
existing combination of powers on the 
principle of mutual insurance, as long 
as it fails to represent the moral forces 
of this world, a higher level of the 
world’s opinion, as long as this opinion 
does not grasp the sense underlying the 
facts and events, there is no hope of im- 
provement. Yet there are individuals 
of highest standing among all nations. 
Why should not an areopagos, a “pla- 
tonic’’ court of such individuals be insti- 
tuted to give decisions? Even such a 
contested question as that of the re- 
sponsibility for the Great War could be 
brought to a solution by such a court 


«ove stone 


ies 


will: of course such a court would 
have to go deeply into the matter; 
it should open the archives of secret 
diplomacy and trace the historical, 
social and technical evolution back to 
the Middle Ages which really led to 
this gigantic explosion called the 
World War. This is just one example. 
The world is longing for peace and 
justice. This is a wonderful fact. 
But only creative and constructive 
minds will mean something in the work 
towards those noble aims—creative 
and constructive minds! Goethe makes 
the profound remark that the highest 
human activity consists in reproduc- 
ing—the German word has a more ac- 
curate meaning—nachbilden; it is the 
imitation of the works of nature and 
beyond nature the imitation, by re- 
production, of the divine element. 
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HAT business men have come to 
realize the basic importance of ob- 
taining a real peace and an ultimate 
substitution of law for war is a fact 
worthy of emphasis. 
It happens that there is available 
just at this time the best kind of evi- 
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President Wn. Filene’s Sons Co. of Boston; Director Chamber of Commerce of United States and 
International Chamber of Commerce 


dence as to what the business opinion | 


of this country and the world is on the © 


question. The newspapers of the last 


two weeks have contained reports of © 


the meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Rome. It was 
attended by representatives from 36 
different nations,—all of them im- 
portant business men in their different 
countries, and of such standing that 
their governments may be considered 
to have approved in advance the 
general trend of the stand that they 
took. The Resolutions unanimously 
adopted there show the progress that 
has been made in men’s thought in the 
three years since the Peace Treaty was 
made, regarding the necessity of peace 
and of substituting law for war. I 
quote them in part. They begin with 
this statement: 


Tue RESOLUTIONS 


The International Chamber of Commerce 
recognizes that the continued economic dis- 
order in a large part of the world is not 
only a dangerous obstacle to the establish- 
ment of permanent peace, the elimination 
of unemployment, and the restoration of 
normal living conditions to millions of 
people, but also involves the menace of 
still further unhappy developments. 

The peoples of the world demand, and are 
entitled to have, a just solution of these 
problems with the least possible delay. The 
fundamental meus which must obtain 


in arriving at such settlement are clear, 
and with united action, are possible of early 
application. 

The problems underlying the present 
economic disturbances are: 


(b) Inter-Allied debts; | 


(c) Unbalanced governmental budgets: 
bs and uncontrolled inflation; 
(d) +Disturbance of 
credits; 
(e) Abnormal exchange fluctuations. 

The International Chamber of Commerce 
believes that it is impossible to arrive at 
lasting settlements without recognition of 
the interdependence of the different parts 
of the world’s economic organization, the 
futility of partial remedies, and the neces- 
sity for comprehensive consideration of 
these inter-related questions. 

There should be universal acknowledg- 
ment that confidence must be restored, and 
that an essential to social and industrial 
reconstruction is increased production and 
consumption, upon which the revival of 
international commerce depends. 

This Chamber declares its conviction 
that the principles which must be observed 
in securing settlements which the world 
will accept as representing justice and fair 
dealing between nations, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

REPARATIONS 


The final disposition of the reparations 
problem is a condition precedent to perma- 
nent improvement of world economic forces. 
It is imperative that the full extent and 
moral character of obligations should be 
recognized, and restitution and reparation 
made to the utmost extent of the debtor’s 
resources, whether internal or external, 
from whatever sources derived. 

It is futile to attempt again to consider 
the amount of reparations, without at the 
same time establishing such measures as 


international 
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will assure certainty of ultimate settlement 
and extend reasonable hope for the main- 
tenance of all nations. 

The discharge of reparation obligations is 
not of itself sufficient. It is also necessary 
that confidence be restored, and such 
security provided that violations of fron- 
tiers no longer need be feared, and that the 
world be relieved of the burden of unneces- 
sary armaments. 

Such security is not only indispensable to 
the establishment of world peace, but it is 
required to make available international 
credits necessary to the rehabilitation of 
commerce and industry and consequently 
the relative stability of exchange. The 
savings of the world cannot be mobilized 
for the investments necessary for recon- 
struction and development, without con- 
vincing assurance of established peace. 


INTER-ALLIED DEBTS 


The restoration and further expansion of 
the commerce and industry, upon which 
the peoples of the world depend for their 
livelihood and well-being, can be carried on 
successfully only when the integrity of 
obligations is maintained. 

It is obvious that the settlement of the 
inter-Allied debts is a matterfor adjustment 
between the nations directly involved; but 
the principles which should be applied 
should be settled with the least possible 
delay. 

While it is true that the Allied debts 
created by the World War are obligations 
undertaken in good faith and do not admit 
of repudiation, nevertheless, as they were 
contracted in a common cause and during 
a period of tremendous sacrifice of life and 
property, a proper factor in any adjustment 
of such indebtedness should be the present 
and probable future ability of each debtor. 
In determining the ability of any debtor 
nation to pay, reasonable consideration 
should be given to the effect on its present 
and future earning capacity that may be 
expected from a sound national budget, 
together with the savings resulting from the 
reduction of excessive military expenses 
made possible by the assurance of peaceful 
conditions, and to the settlement of its 
claims for reparation and restitution. 
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BUDGETS 


The attainment of a sound national budg. 
et is absolutely requisite to the main. 
tenance of national credit and the stability 
of exchange. It must contemplate every 
possible economy in expenditure, and must 
not impose such a burden of taxation as will 
discourage productive enterprise and cause 
unemployment. 

As a matter of principle, current govern- 
ment expenses should not be met by loans 
nor by paper currency issues. 


INTERNATIONAL CREDITS 


Inter-governmental loans and credits are 
undesirable, largely because of the political 
complications which inevitably accompany 
such transactions. 

The elimination of inflation and the 
attainment of sound national finance are 
conditions precedent to adequate inter. 
national credits. 


EXCHANGE 
Attempts at artificial stabilization of e- 
change are dangerous and undesirable. 


Stabilization of currencies on a gold 
value basis should be the ultimate goal. 


The International Chamber of Com. 
merce believes that a general economic con- 
ference of the nations interested for the 
final adjustment of these problems is & 
sential and inevitable. 

This Chamber fully recognizes that it 
would be inopportune now to propose any 
suggestions for the settlement of the present 
situation which exists between the Allied 
nations and Germany. Yet, believing that 
at the proper time governments may wish 
to avail themselves of the practical exper 
ence of the business men of the 
countries, this Chamber agrees to 
itself in readiness to render to the interested 
nations such assistance as may be desired. 

Meanwhile, the International Chamber 
of Commerce will undertake to promote 
among the business men, on whose behall 
it speaks, continued careful study of all the 
elements in the international financial pro> 
lems here reviewed; and it urges upoD 
members, as well as the governments, 
serious consideration of the suggestiol 
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herewith respectfully offered. Therefore, 


t 

RESOLVED, That the Council be 
and hereby is instructed to appoint 
such committees and to take such 
action as may be necessary to make 
effective the purposes herein set forth. 


Recoenizes NEED 


These Resolutions, moreover, rep- 
resent not alone this International 
meeting at Rome. They were unani- 
mously approved this week at- the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, an 
organization that represents the com- 
bined business of this country. 

The statement that the money neces- 
sary to get Europe on her feet again 
cannot be found, unless general con- 
fidence is restored by providing security 
against the attack of one nation on 
another, seems to me to come very 
close to being a business assertion of 
the necessity for the substitution of 
law for war, and for the firm establish- 
ment of the League of Nations or some 
other association of nations as the 
agency of peace and justice. 

I think the world has come to recog- 
nize the need of codperation. No 
machinery created for the purpose of 
upholding law can be satisfactory, 
unless it is powerful enough to convince 
the nations of Europe and the world 
that they can accept it in lieu of their 
own preparations for defense. And to 


make it so will require the active 
cojperation of all the great nations. 
The more thoughtful men and women 
in this country, who are giving careful 


Law or War? 


. . = 
attention to the subject, are generally 
convinced that the United States must 
take a part. It is a question, however, 
whether the average citizen of this 
country yet realizes that the solution 
of this problem lies in this country and 
nowhere else. 

Without our help, steps may be taken 
and are indeed being taken in Europe 
to solve their present problems, and 
gradually, of course, the nations will 
pull themselves out of their difficulties. 
Such restoration may not be completed 
in this generation without America’s 
aid; but if this aid is withheld, it will 
still be possible for Europe to come 
back, though it may take four or five 
generations to do it. 


Witt We Do Our Part? 


The motive that inspires a valuable 
man who cannot swim to jump into the 
water to rescue a baby—not only a 
natural impulse but a spiritual duty— 
is perhaps the same motive which 
inspired our entry into the war. It 
represented the spirit that is best for 
the material and, spiritual progress of 
ourselves and the world at large. The 
question now is whether we are going 
to have courage, and initiative, and 
energy enough at this time to reap the 
fruits of what has been won at such 
an enormous cost to ourselves and 
Europe. Are we willing to do our part 
in assisting to make this a peaceful 
world for ourselves and our children, 
and by so doing assist in furthering 
this particular chapter in the evolution 
from war to 
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N discussing problems of finance it 

is customary to point out that fluc- 
tuating exchange rates, inflated curren- 
cies and similar disturbances are for the 
most part results and not causes— 
merely symptoms of a disordered eco- 
nomic organization. Such a state- 
ment has never been entirely correct, 
for it has always been true that a bad 
financial situation has itself been the 
cause of serious distress. Today it is 
particularly untrue. Finances through- 
out the world are in a deplorable state, 
and this condition is itself directly and 
immediately the cause of many other 
difficulties. Other factors may have 
brought about this state of affairs, and 
unquestionably some of the remedies 
must be other than financial, but at 
_ Jeast a part of our effort must be de- 

_ voted directly to financial questions. 
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Extensive or CreEpItT 


_ What is this financial problem? It 
; ; is one with whose nature we ought to 
es 4 be thoroughly familiar from past expe- 
. rience, although it is now before us in a 
greatly aggravated form. One of the 
; . leading features of our economic organ- 
ization is its extensive use of credit. 
Individuals, corporations and govern- 
ments borrow needed funds, frequently 
on a very large scale, giving in return 
_ their promises to pay at a later date. 
This is most apt to occur when prices 
are rising. After a time it is discov- 
“a ered that these obligations are in excess 
of the debtors’ ability to pay and a cri- 
_ sis occurs, followed by numerous bank- 
ruptcies, a prolonged period of depres- 
sion and slow recoveries. 
Throughout the world today we find 
this situation existing to an unprece- 
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dented extent. During the war and 
post-war period, immense obligations 
have been assumed. When prices were 
high, the need urgent and caution for- 
gotten, immense sums were borrowed. 
For reasons we need not here enu- 
merate inflation occurred and prices 
rose. This necessitated larger and 
larger sums and compelled more bor- 
rowing. More inflation followed, prices 
rose still higher and loans had to be fur- 
ther increased. Prices were forced to 
higher and higher levels, interest 
charges on borrowed money became a 
large percentage of available revenues, 
budgets could be balanced only by still 
more loans. This was true not only of 
the governments, whose difficulties are 
especially in our minds when we speak 
of finances, but of banks (both central 
and other), corporations and individ- 
uals. 


READJUSTING RELATIONS 


Two points need to be kept clear. 
First is the fact that we are apt to exag- 
gerate the destruction of property dur- 
ing the war. The war was fought 
largely out of income. Terrible as the 
destruction was, particularly in certain 
sections such as northern France, only 


a small fraction of Europe’s economic 


machinery was actually destroyed, and 
a very large amount has already been 
replaced. Perhaps the best illustration 
is northern France, where the remark- 
able industry and thrift of the French 
have completed two thirds of the 
needed reconstruction. 

A second point follows closely on 
this. The world of today is not called 
upon to bear a huge war burden that 
was shifted to us from the period of 
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1914 to 1918. For the most part the 
people of that period carried the burden 
and our financial task now is chiefly 
that of readjusting relations between 
debtors and creditors. 

Our leading difficulties are in two 
groups. One group may be referred to 
as caused by an exaggerated national- 
ism. New boundary lines, a Balkan- 
ized Europe, tariff barriers, a Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act in England, 
a Fordney-McCumber Law in the 
United States, and even worse legisla- 
tion elsewhere are illustrations. Trade 
cannot readily revive under such re- 
strictions. 


INABILITY TO Pay IN 


The other group of difficulties is the 
financial one. We need not recite the 
astronomical figures necessary toa com- 
plete description of current finances, but 
may risk one or two generalizations. 
The first is a repetition of the statement 
that the difficulties are not merely those 
of governments and central banks. 
Other banks, private corporations and 
individuals are likewise involved. In 
a period of high prices and considerable 
extravagance, when the gold standard 
had ceased to be even a legal fiction, 
corporations issued stocks and bonds 
in huge amounts to get the necessary 
“working capital.” Bank loans had to 
be large to finance business on the 
higher level, and bank deposits and 
note issues grew accordingly. ‘These 
obligations stand as fixed sums ex- 
pressed in the usual monetary units, 
and in these units they must be paid— 
in so far as they are paid. 

But this leads to a second general- 
ization, which is that the problem as we 
now face it is toa large degree not asolv- 
able problem, at least not as we usu- 
ally understand the term. To an im- 
portant extent England and the United 
States have readjusted their finances. 
The strain on England, however, is 
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severe, and we dare not yet _— with 
too much assurance. The United 


States is for the present operating more — Z 


freely, but we shall be extremely fortu-— 


in a few 


an aftermath of trouble 
months. 

What is meant by saying that the 
financial problems of continental Eu- — 
rope are not solvable? Merely this. 


nate if our present boom does not se ; 


a German mark is a lump of gold weigh- 
ing about 5} grains, then more promises _ 
to pay marks have been issued than can © 
ever be paid with lumps of gold of that — 


size or with any equivalent. 


If the | 


French and Belgian franc and the Ital- 


‘ian lira are lumps of gold, each weigh- _ 


ing about 4} grains, then the outstand- 
ing promises to pay francs and lire can 


never be kept in full. 


Waat Can We Do? 


What can be done about it? Many 2 


a writer and speaker has outlined per- _ - 
fectly good plans, but little attention 
has been paid to them. This is not _ 


said in criticism, because each proposal — 


has helped us to analyze 


and to work our way toward an adjust- _ 
ment. The economic world in w hich 


we live is one in which confidence is ¥ 


essential. Promises, financial and 


other, once made cannot lightly be dis- — 


regarded. A year ago at Genoa, 


Lloyd George reminded the Russians Yar 


= they were free to confiscate pri- — 


that if they did so it was futile to expect 
investors from other countries to make 


new loans. Outstanding promises to 
pay marks, francs, lire, etc., may be ys 


every precaution must be taken Re 7 
avoid shock. Otherwise business trans- 
actions may be seriously hampered for Sa 


an indefinite time to come. 


Adjustments actually are 


place, but so slowly that much hardship | ee 4 


and suffering exist. 


Some have urged 
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that a general settlement is necessary 
rather than a piecemeal one. While 
this may be correct, we cannot reason- 
ably expect that any broad plan will be 
agreed upon and at any one time be put 
into effect. It may be that there will 
be separate adjustments, each made 
with but little reference to the other. 

One method is that of delay. This 
has some advantages in that public 
opinion has time to quiet down and ad- 
just itself. “‘Time heals all wounds 
but those of love’’ may be a maxim to 
be applied in finance. At any rate 
this seems to be the method we are em- 
ploying with the obligations of many 
foreign governments to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. With the 
exception of England, Finland and 
Czechoslovakia, none of the debtor 
governments, so far as the writer 
knows, have taken active steps to ad- 
just their obligations. As time passes 
a way may be found for adjusting many 
of these debts. 

But this is merely temporizing, not 
settling problems, and in the meantime 
their size grows as unpaid interest is 
added to the principal. 


Some ATTEempts AT SOLUTION 


Real settlement seems to have been 
made with Great Britain, and this illus- 
trates one form of solution. The Brit- 
ish Government debt to our Govern- 
ment amounted to $4,600,000,000, at 
5 per cent, and is being funded by the 
delivery of bonds bearing 3 and 3} per 
cent interest, maturing over a period of 
sixty-twoyears. Whileall of us maynot 
have realized it, this debt has actually 
been scaled down by about 27 per 
cent. On a 5 per cent basis (the origi- 
nal rate), the present worth of these 
new promises is about $3,350,000,000, 
and on a 4} per cent basis (the limit 
prescribed in the Debt Funding Act of 
1922) the present worth is about $3,870,- 
000,000. There has thus been a very 


important reduction in the obligation, 
and the strain has been greatly relieved. 

A little over a year ago the French 
Government was able to secure some 
relief by reducing the rate on its na- 
tional defense bonds by one-half of 1 
percent. Also reparation demands on 
Germany have been reduced from time 
to time. The May, 1921, agreement of 
132 billion gold marks was far below 
earlier demands, and it will be remem- 
bered that the bonds delivered to the 
Reparation Commission under this 
agreement were of three classes—A, B, 
and C. Only the A and B bonds (to- 
talling 50 billion marks) called for in- 
terest payments at the outset, and the 
C bonds (82 billion marks) have been 
characterized by many as more or less 
of a camouflage to conceal an actual 
reduction to 50 billion marks. Be 
that as it may, payments on the A and 
B bonds have not been maintained, 
and it is probable that further reduc- 
tions will occur. 

Delay and the scaling down by re- 
duction of interest rates or of principal 
amounts are methods that may be em- 
ployed to better advantage in the inter- 
national field than within any one coun- 
try. A government can in some cases 
secure relief from another government 
that is its creditor with less difficulty 
than from its own citizens who hold its 
bonds. In the latter case each bond- 
holder is so clearly and acutely aware 
of his loss that his assent may be much 
harder to secure. 

At any rate there are three possible 
ways of adjusting the internal obliga- 
tions, methods that are more likely 
to be tried than the ones mentioned. 
They are inflation, deflation and deval- 
uation. 


INFLATION 


Inflation has many attractions. To 
a harassed government it is the easy 
way out. Thus France finds she can- 
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not meet her problems by taxation, 
and in time will discover that fur- 
ther borrowing is impossible. Yet the 
budget will not balance, and further 
borrowing from the Bank of France is 
less difficult than an open acknowledg- 
ment of bankruptcy. Moreover, it 
can be defended by specious arguments. 
The annual expenditures of the French 
Government at the present price level 
are too heavy a burden. This burden 
would be less heavy for the Govern- 
ment if prices were higher, i.e., if francs 
were abundant and cheap and hence 
easy to acquire. Accordingly relief 
might be secured through a carefully 
controlled inflation. We need not here 
dwell on the fact that control could not 
be maintained and that inflation would 
be as usual only a temporary relief, 
and would ultimately cause a worse 
condition than exists now. Yet there 
is serious danger that the method will 
be followed. 


DEFLATION 


Deflation has several merits. To 
those who have suffered from inflation 
it is attractive because it holds out the 
offer of a lower price level, and to own- 
ers of promissory notes (government, 
bank and private), bought when francs 
and lire were cheap, it promises repay- 
ment in monetary units more valu- 
able than at the time of the purchase. 
Moreover, the proposal suggests the 
highest integrity on the part of the 
debtor who agrees to pay back exactly 
what is specified in the promise. In 
the United States we take much pride 
in our accomplishment in bringing the 
greenbacks back to par after the Civil 
War. 

Nevertheless, there are two points 
that must not be ignored. The first is 
that deflation is clearly impossible in 
many countries and probably so in 
numerous others. In Russia, Ger- 
many and other countries of Central 


and Eastern Europe, the paper roubles, 
marks, etc., can never be paid off at 
par. In France, Italy and Belgium it 
is (in the judgment of the writer) also 
impossible, although the volume of ob- 
ligations is as yet much less. Deflation 
to the old price level can be a 


plished in many countries only if a 


large fraction of the obligations is first 
repudiated. Then the balance could 


perhaps be paid on the old gold basis. ca 


The second objection to deflation is 


that the method is not so fair as it — i 
sounds. Present holders of these cur- 


rencies bought them when in a period 
of inflation. If they should later be 
paid when prices are lower and each 
monetary unit is more valuable, the _ 
gain would be entirely unearned; more- 
over, lowering prices again by no means — 
atones for the i injuries to many during 
the period when prices rose. Instead 
they and many others would be seri- 


ously injured. If prices are thus forced 


down, failures are sure to come in large ~ 


numbers. Many debtors will be un- a 


able to pay their obligations, tax re- es 
ceipts will decline and the ruin will be | 
general. 


tion occurred in 1920 and 1921, were 


a policy in the countries where inflation 
was much worse. The world has had 
enough troubles even from stabilization 
of prices in Austria and Czecho- | 
slovakia, and will have enough more> 
when stabilization of some sort is se- _ 
cured in Germany. Still worse prob- 
lems ought not to be invited by the 
adoption of a policy of deflation, even 
if it were possible. . 


DEVALUATION 


Devaluation is the other method. 
This proposal, strongly urged by Gus- | 
tav Cassel, J. M. Keynes and others, is 
in brief that a given country, say Italy, __ 
should frankly the i 


Experiences in Japan, Eng- 
land and the United States where defla- 
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sibility of bringing the lira back to its 
old value. Let the lira hereafter be, 
not a lump of gold weighing some 4} 
grains, an equivalent of 19.3 cents in 
our money, but something much less, 
perhaps about a grain, or, say five cents 
in our money. The decision having 
been made, no attempt would be made 
to reduce the volume of circulating 
medium. Instead, every effort would 
be made to keep prices stabilized at the 
present level. Further inflation would 
of course be avoided, but so would de- 
flation. Holders of lire bought at a 
low value would fail to make the gains 
that they have anticipated, but the 
policy, if successfully adopted, would 
avoid the hardship of a period of falling 
prices and bankruptcies. More out- 
standing promises would be kept than 
- under any other plan. 

While Italy has been used as an illus- 
tration, the proposal is intended for ap- 
plication among a wide group of coun- 
tries whose currencies have not sunk so 
low as those of Germany and Russia, 
and are not so near par as is the pound 
sterling. 

But whatever its merits devalua- 
tion will apparently not be formally 
adopted. Proposed at the Genoa Con- 
ference a year ago, it was approved in 
principle only, no country being ready 
to agree unless there were a joint ar- 
rangement. Thisisimprobable. Again 
suggested by Professor Cassel a few 
weeks ago at Rome, it is said to have 
been emphatically rejected by the Ital- 
ians. Nevertheless, as time passes it 
may perhaps be tacitly accepted, even 
though no formal action be taken. 
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Future Nor Bricuat 


Such are the lines along which solu- 
tions might be worked out. As yet 
there is little improvement in any 
quarter. In some, as in Germany, 
inflation is rapidly continuing. In 
others, as in France, further inflation 
is impending. Even England, the 
symbol of financial strength and sta- 
bility, is suffering severely under the 
strain. The outlook is on the whole 
not bright. 

It will be noticed that this paper con- 
tains few figures and few forecasts of 
the future. The writer does not know 
what will happen next. On only two 
points does he hazard definite opinions. 
One, already stated, is that a large 
fraction of the outstanding promises 
in the world—bonds, bills and notes— 
will never be paid in monetary units of 
the old worth. The other is that any 
kind of a settlement of the distinctly 
financial problems will be futile unless 
it is accompanied or quickly followed 
by a different method of dealing with 
other problems—both economic and 
political. Our financial difficulties are 
the result of a faulty organization. 
Finances are now so confused as to be 
themselves the cause of other troubles. 
Nevertheless, they will again cause 
trouble unless a large intricate mass of 
other problems can be met by us quick- 
ly and intelligently. The class strug- 
gle, the conflict between country and 
city, the rising tide of revolt in the 
Near and Far East, and the excesses of 
present-day nationalism are _ illustra- 


tions. 
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By Henry A. E. Pa.D. 
Economist, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


E are now fairly well informed as 

to certain substantial economic 
progress that has taken place in Eu- 
rope since the close of the war, such as, 
the progress in the rehabilitation of 
the invaded areas, the improvement in 
many of the agricultural sections, the 
very decided change for the better in 
the attitude of labor, and for Western 
Europe, at least, a marked improve- 
ment of general social conditions. 
We also know from recent studies of 
the available indices of general business 
conditions, such as those reflecting the 
internal production and trade, and the 
volume of international trade, that 
some improvement in the general 
European economic situation occurred 
during the year 1922. 

After recognizing all of the evidences 
of improvement, however, I think we 
must admit that Europe, while ad- 
vancing in many ways from the lowest 
levels reached soon after the war, has 
not attained anything like the degree 
of recovery that, at the time of the 
signing of the Treaty of Peace, we all 
hoped would soon be accomplished. 
Again, I think that we must admit 
that there is nothing in the present out- 
look to justify the confident belief that 
Europe is well on the road to recovery. 

An important part, although by no 
means all, of the explanation of the 
retardation of recovery, lies in the 
field covered by the topic which I 
have been asked to discuss, namely, 
the financial condition. Before con- 


sidering the special bearing of the 
financial conditions upon the European 
problem, let us look for a moment at 
the present condition of European 
finances, 


iy 
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ConpITION OF Pusiic Finances 
The general financial condition may 


be summarized under five heads: 
budgets, 


public debts, currency 


flation, foreign exchanges, and progress 


toward stabilization. 

Concerning the budgets and the 
public debts, it is not possible to obtain 
figures that are entirely comparable. 
The figures relate to different fiscal 


periods, some are incomplete, some 


represent an executed budget, 
others are only preliminary estimates. 
However, I believe that the following 
summary substantially reflects the — 
present condition of European finances. 

The best single index of the general | 
condition of the budgets is perhaps 
found in the deficits. Of twenty-five 


European countries, concerning which 
we have been able to obtain fairly 


recent figures, three report estimated 
surpluses for the last fiscal period for 
which figures are available, three report 


and 


balanced budgets, and nineteen rr 


deficits. 

Perhaps the best index of the general 
condition of the public finances is 
found in the public debt statements, 
because these statements reflect the 
net result of the year’s financing. We 
have been unable to obtain recent 
figures for about one half of the Eu- 
ropean countries. Of nine principal 
continental countries, for which we 
have recent figures, in only one case, 
namely that of Finland, does it appear 
that the total debt has not increased 
over that reported for the last 
fiscal period. 

According to the recent review of 


the Harvard Economic Service, giving _ 
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_ data up to the end of last December, 
and apparently covering all European 

countries, although expenditures gen- 
erally decreased, and revenues gener- 
ally increased, only three nations, 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia and 
Finland, did not increase their debts in 
1922. 

Concerning the condition of the 
currency, we have recent information 
from the statistical division of the 
League of Nations, with regard to 
‘twenty-five countries. Of these, seven 
report a decrease in note circulation 
as compared with that of a year ago 
and eighteen report an increase in 
note circulation. Of the latter, four 
were among the largest countries on the 
European continent. 

7 The foreign exchanges constitute a 

- composite index of great value because 
they reflect not only the value of the 
currency, and the condition of foreign 
- trade, but also the concensus of finan- 
_ cial opinion as to the outlook for politi- 
eal, economic, financial and_ social 
_ stability in the near future. On the 
4th of May, 1923, the quotations of 
_ the exchanges for twenty-one European 
countries, as compared with those of 
_ May, 1922, disclosed that in only six 
- countries had the exchange improved; 
and in three of these, special support is 
_ believed to account in part at least for 

_ the present favorable quotation. The 
quotations of the exchanges of all the 
remaining fifteen countries are lower 


than those of a year ago. 


Progress Towarp STABILIZATION 


In the matter of progress toward 
stabilization, some very interesting 
experiments are now under way. 
Czechoslovakia has made an almost 
heroic effort to place her finances upon 
a stable basis. In Italy, we appar- 
ently are witnessing a remarkable 
Renaissance with regard to fiscal re- 
form. The national Chamber has 


delegated to the executive almost 

autocratic powers with regard to re- 
ductions of expenditures and increases 
in taxation. While it seems improbable 
that the Italian Government, in the 
near future, can succeed in carrying 
out the full program of fiscal and mone- 
tary rehabilitation, there is unmistak- 
able evidence of a determination to 
adopt whatever means are necessary 
to put the finances finally upon a 
sound basis. 

Finland has had a most encouraging 
year. Owing to an export surplus, 
she has been able to accumulate foreign 
exchange, most of which has been taken 
over by the Bank of Finland. Numer- 
ous other aspects in the Finnish situa- 
tion are encouraging. Austria has 
accepted the conditions laid down by 
the League of Nations and is making 
strenuous efforts to carry out the re- 
construction program. A new central 
bank has been established, the issue of 
additional currency has been separated 
from the Treasury, and measures have 
been accepted for the elimination of 
surplus public officials, for the reduc- 
tion of the deficits of the public serv- 
ices, and for increasing the revenues. 
Since the League of Nations assumed 
the administration of the Austrian 
finances, the crown has become reason- 
ably stable and a considerable degree of 
confidence has returned. 

In Hungary, where conditions have 
been deplorable, the Premier has re- 
cently applied to the Reparations Com- 
mission for permission to issue a foreign 
loan, upon condition that Hungary 
accept the administration of her fi- 
nances by the League of Nations under 
conditions similar to those applied to 
Austria. Jn several other countries 
there is evidence that the governments 
have at least faced the full realities of 
the fiscal situation, and are determined 
to do whatever is in their power to 
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Tue Return To STANDARD 


With regard to the outlook for final 
stabilization and the return to the 


gold standard, very little direct prog- 


ress can as yet be reported. Prac- 
tically all unprejudiced European fi- 
nancial experts agree that the final 


- stabilization of the currencies of many 


‘continental countries is impossible 


until-devaluation has occurred. At 
_ the Genoa Conference the recommen- 
dation of the members of the Finance 
Committee 
_ appeared to be a decidedly forward 


in favor of devaluation 


We now know, however, that 
the adoption of this resolution rep- 


resented an agreement only in theory 


and that the representatives of France, 


Italy and Belgium each clearly stated 


that, so far as his country was con- 
cerned, devaluation would not be 
considered. Until these countries are 
willing seriously to consider devalua- 
tion, hope for a final stabilization of 
their currencies is impossible. 


The recent attempt of Germany to 


stabilize the mark has failed. The 
surprising fact in this connection is not 


that the experiment has failed, but 


that serious students could have be- 
lieved a final stabilization in Germany 
possible before a settlement of the 
reparations question could be obtained. 

With regard to the outlook for a 
return of the continent of Europe to 
the gold standard, it may be said that 
while the policy of most countries is 
ultimately to return to the gold stand- 
ard, and while some students believe 
that three or four continental coun- 
tries may soon meet the requisite con- 
ditions, the present fiscal and mone- 
tary conditions of the Continent as a 
whole are such as to leave little hope 
for an early return to the gold stand- 
ard, unless a general settlement of the 
larger European financial problems can 
be obtained. 
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In summarizing the general financial 
situation of Europe, two generaliza- 
tions are perhaps permissible. First, 
there has been without question a 
decided improvement in the attitude 
of the governments and the peoples of 
the several nations toward their own 
fiscal problems. For the most part, 
they are attempting to face the full 
realities. In the second place, the 
struggle toward sound finance, while 
resulting in encouraging progress in a 
few conspicuous cases, has generally 
resulted only in a diminution of the 
rate of retrogression. Just how far 
many continental countries, without 
some general solution, can bring their 
finances back toward sound conditions, 
it is impossible to say, but the outlook 
is not encouraging. 


Dogs THE Recovery oF Europe 
DEPEND UPON FINANCES? 


The relative importance of the fi- 
nancial situation from the point of 
view of European recovery has been 
the subject of much controversy in the 
last three years. For the most part, 
European economists and financiers 
have placed great emphasis upon the 
necessity of financial readjustment 
as a fundamental condition of eco- 
nomic recovery. Others, for the most 
part in this country, believe that the 
importance of the financial aspect 
has been much overemphasized. The 
latter have argued that Europe could 
and would finally work out her own 
salvation largely through the economic 
improvement which must come in the 
natural course of events. In sub- 
stantiation of this theory, much em- 
phasis has been placed upon recent 
reports of economic recovery in Europe. 
A review of all the arguments on 
either side, in the light of the evidence 
now available in Europe, would appear 
to suggest three conclusions: 
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tape is capable of recovering pretty 
te ell much independently of general 
financial conditions. 

2. That, in industrial nations depend- 
ing largely upon international 
trade, sooner or later a point is 
: reached beyond which further 
recovery is extremely doubtful 


until sound financial conditions 
can be reéstablished. 
8. That the difference between the 
hae opposing points of view has 
icthey arisen in part from the types of 
Cr industry that the two groups have 
had in mind and in part from the 
dissimilarity of American and 


European basic conditions. 
ConDITION OF EXCHANGES 


Perhaps the greatest difference of 
- opinion has arisen with reference to 
the importance of unstable exchanges. 
It is difficult for most Americans to 
ia visualize the conditions necessary to 
the life of European industry because 
in important ways the industry of 
Europe rests upon quite a different 
basis from ours. We have the largest 
free trade market in the world and to 
a very large extent we are self-sus- 
taining. Without underestimating the 
importance of foreign trade to us, es- 
4 pecially so far as concerns our future 
development, it must be admitted 
- that over 90 per cent of our trade in the 
past has been domestic and that the 
average American has never been 
called upon to give thought to foreign 
exchange questions. 

Europe, on the other hand, is com- 
posed of twenty-five nations. For the 
most part, these nations are very far 
from being self-sustaining economic 
units. The progressive industrializa- 
tion of many of these countries in the 
last half century has resulted in build- 
ing up great population centers. The 


industries supporting the population 
a4 in these centers, however, could live 


only by exchanging a large part of 
their products with those of many 
foreign nations. 

Now the incentive to all this indus- 
try has, of course, been the hope of 
profits. This business, however, has 
been done in terms of money and the 
profits have depended to a very large 
extent upon the stability of the monies 
of the many foreign countries with 
which each industrial center traded. 
The very life of this business, there- 
fore, has depended upon stable mone- 
tary conditions. 

The condition of the exchanges, 
therefore, assumes very first import- 
ance in European industry. This fact 
explains why so much emphasis has 
been placed in Europe upon the neces- 
sity for stabilizing the exchanges. 

It is true that the exchanges are 
symptoms of other unsettled economic 
and financial conditions. It is a 
dangerous fallacy, however, to suppose 
that exchanges are nothing more than 
symptoms. In a highly organized 
industry, such as we have in Europe, 
where a large part of the industrial life 
is impossible without international 
trade, the exchange constitutes not 
simply a symptom but a basic factor 
of highest importance. 


Tue “ConFripENce Factor” 


Another factor in the European 
situation which is reflected in the ex- 
changes, but which has many aspects 
of an independent nature, is what has 
been called the “‘confidence factor.” 
This is a factor upon which I believe 
too little emphasis has been placed by 
some of those who have looked at the 
problem exclusively from the economic 
point of view. We may possess all of 
the other factors necessary to the great 
industrial enterprises that provide the 
annual income for the masses of the 
industrial workers, but if the confidence 
factor is lacking or is very low, a large 
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part of the great production machinery 
will not run. The explanation of this 
fact lies, of course, in the controlling 
part played by credit and finance in 
modern business. 

Commerce today is carried out, for 
the most part, upon the basis of credit. 
International commerce especially de- 
pends not only upon the credit of in- 
dividuals but to an important extent 
upon the credit of the nation. If the 
credit of the nation falls under sus- 
picion, a tremendous shock is given to 
confidence. Nothing serves to shake 
confidence more than bad financial 
conditions. The financial aspect, there- 
fore, is of outstanding importance in the 
present European situation. 


FINANCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
FRANCO-GERMAN DEADLOCK 


Many factors, both internal and ex- 
ternal, enter into the present financial 
instability. While it cannot be said 
that, in many of the European nations, 
the internal factors have been by any 
means completely disposed of, these 
factors have been faced and to an im- 
portant extent are now being dealt 
with, in so far as is possible for each 
nation to handle its problems without 
outside aid. The economic and fi- 
nancial relations of European nations, 
however, are so intimately interwoven 
that it is well nigh impossible for the 
individual nation to control all of the 
important factors that enter into its 
financial stability. There are external 
factors which at present exercise an 
almost overwhelming influence upon 
internal conditions. 

Wherever we turn in the present 
European financial situation we are 
confronted with one of these external 
factors which overshadows all other 
considerations, namely the Franco- 


German deadlock. At no time since 
the close of the war have the demands 
for reparation payments been reduced 
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within limits that it was possible for 
the German Government to meet. I 
do not want to suggest that the German 


nation has paid all that it could = 


paid had the Government been able to— 
place its hands upon all existing re- 
sources. 
we must recognize the difference be- _ 


In considering this question — 


tween theoretical capacity, as expressed _ ae 


by the aggregate wealth and income of — 
German citizens, and the actual ca- __ 
pacity, as expressed by the ability of the 
Government to control the collection the 
and expenditure of revenues. 
all, inter-governmental payments have — 
to be made through the agencies of _ 
governments and the final ability to 
pay rests upon the ability of the gov- 
ernment to collect revenues. 


Af ter 


In expressing the opinion that the __ 
amount of the combined reparation en 
and internal charges have been beyond — a 
the capacity of the German Govern- ee 
ment to finance by sound methods, I, _ 


of course, do not wish to question the 
right or the necessity of France to 


obtain reparations. ae 


The 


fronted with an almost overwhelming © 


is con- 


French Government 


financial problem. Her internal 


alone now exceeds 250 billion francs = 


and is still growing. 
many uncertain factors in the present 


There are so 


situation that it is impossible to fore- __ 
cast how much this debt will increase 7 
in the near future. ; 

It appears, however, that the service ae 


of the internal debt alone may soon _ 
absorb an amount closely approaching oa 
the total normal receipts for the current _ 


year. 


The prospect for an increase in 


the revenues from taxation sufficient _ 
to meet this debt service, as well asthe 
normal administrative expenditures, 


is extremely doubtful. 


Indeed, after 


allowing for a reasonable increase in a 
taxation, it appears that, unless the 
French Government can obtain sub- _ 
stantial reparation payments, or other 


. 
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outside assistance, it will be able to 
finance the combined cost of ordinary 
administrative expenditures and the 
debt service only by a further sub- 
stantial increase in the internal debt. 
Moreover, these calculations take no 
account of necessary additional ex- 
penditures for rehabilitation. 

The seriousness of this situation is 
also brought out by the figures re- 
cently published by the Federal Re- 
serve Board with regard to the floating 
debt of France. The Bons de la 
Défense Nationale, by means of which 
the French Government finances the 
larger part of the floating debt, are so 
dated that within twelve months from 
any one date over 60 billions fall due, 
or an average of 5 billion francs every 
month. Moreover, it must be borne 
in mind that these figures do not in- 
clude any payments on interest or 
principal upon the inter-governmental 
debts to the United States and Great 
Britain which aggregate more than 
$6,000,000,000, or about 100 billion 
francs at the current rate of exchange. 

I do not share the opinion of those 
who believe that the financial condition 
of France is hopeless and that bank- 
ruptcy must be faced in the near 
future. The French people in the 
immediate past have proved that 
they have possessed financial resources 
far beyond what able financiers had 
previously believed possible. Never- 
theless, the situation is sufficiently 


 eritical to explain why France is un- 
_ willing to make concessions with re- 


gard to reparations unless she can ob- 
tain similar concessions with regard to 


her indebtedness to other countries. 


The financial aspect of the Franco- 
German deadlock is by no means the 
only one. I think that most students 
of the French situation, who recently 
have spent any considerable time in 


_ France, agree that the question of 
s guarantees for France against future 
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aggression is of outstanding import- 
ance. Until the French can obtain 
such guarantees, I think that we may 
consider a settlement of the Franco- 
German deadlock out of the question. 
This fact assumes a position of over- 
shadowing importance because the 
interdependence of the economic and 
financial conditions of the several Eu- 
ropean nations renders a final stabil- 
ization of European financial conditions 
impossible until the Franco-German 
deadlock is broken. 


America’s RELATION TO THIs 
PROBLEM 


Now, what may be said to be oo 
ica’s relation to this European finan- 
cial problem? It may perhaps be 
summarized briefly under four princi- 
pal points: 

(1) Our part in creating the present 
problem; 

(2) Our unwillingness to make con- 
cessions to France of a kind that we 
have already suggested that France 
should make with regard to Germany; 

(3) The necessity of financial as- 
sistance from this country; 

(4) The recent removal of many 
conditions in Europe that have ap- 
peared to constitute real obstacles to 
our effective codperation. 

While we are certainly in no way 
responsible for much of the economic 
and financial difficulty in Europe, 
still we entered the war and we exer- 
cised a tremendous influence in formu- 
lating the Treaty of Versailles. Had 
we not exerted this influence, France 
unquestionably would have obtained 
guarantees against aggression other 
than those provided in the Treaty. 
France accepted the Treaty under 
the assumption that America and 
Great Britain would codperate in 
carrying out the provisions of that 
Treaty. 

We, of course, acted sari within 
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our rights in refusing to ratify that 
Treaty. Having failed to ratify it, 
however, were we not, in honor bound, 
to cojperate with our Allies in find- 
ing some other solution? I believe 
that we were. Since the signing of 
that Treaty, European statesmen have 
struggled to find a solution of present 
difficulties and many proposals have 
been made, but neither in Europe nor 
in America has there yet appeared a 
practicable plan that has not involved 
the codperation of the United States. 


From THE FINANCIAL STANDPOINT 


Respecting our financial relations 
with Europe, can we correctly say 
that in our present attitude we are 
either consistent or just? None of us 
would deny that France lost from the 
war more than she is asking Germany 
to pay. Our suggestion that France 
surrender an important part of her 
claims against Germany is_ based, 
therefore, not upon the contention 
that France has not suffered losses at 
least as large as these claims, but upon 
the practical ground that Germany is 
unable to pay such large indemnities. 
We have, in substance, impressed upon 
France (if not officially at least through 
the expression of public opinion) the 
necessity of adjusting her reparation 
claims according to the principle of 
ability-to-pay. This principle we have 
long recognized in our domestic finances 
and the extension of it to the extra- 
ordinary international finances arising 
from the Great War appears to repre- 
sent a forward step in financial rela- 
tions. Having impressed upon France 
the necessity of adopting this principle 
in her financial dealings with Germany, 
can we consistently refuse to act upon 
the same principle in our financial rela- 
tions with France? 

Again, the rehabilitation of Europe 
unquestionably requires large finan- 
cial assistance from the outside. To 
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an important extent this financial as- 
sistance, if it is to come at all, must 
come from the United States. Finan- 
cial assistance from the United States, 
however, can come from only one 
source, namely, the private investor. _ 
However much the leading banks of _ 
America may wish to assist Europe, _ aor 
they cannot recommend to American 
investors a reparation loan or other ae 
forms of investment, unless the secu- 2 
rity of these loans can be assured. tt Pa 
may be possible that small loans, 
guaranteed by the principal European — ee 
governments and issued at a high ay, 
coupon rate or at a considerable dis- __ a 
count, can be successfully floated. 
However, it is unreasonable to hope 
that financial assistance, at all ap- — 
proaching that required for the = 
habilitation of European finances, can 
be obtained from the American in- © a 
vestor until the principal factor now 
blocking the recovery of Europe, viz. 
the Franco-German deadlock, can 
solved. It appears clear, therefore, — 
that America must contribute to the __ 
solution of that deadlock. ie % 
Again, America should fully rec- 
ognize the important changes that 
have recently taken place in the atti- ‘hae 
tude of European peoples and gov- — 
ernments. For a considerable period, __ 
many Americans were persuaded of = 


futility of any large degree of co- 
operation in the solution of the Euro- 
pean problem because of economic — 
and financial abuses within the sev- 
eral nations. Recent months, however, ce 
have produced evidence of important 
changes. Many of the nations have 
faced the full realities of their internal _ 
economic and financial problems and | 
are now wrestling with these problems 
with energy and courage. a 
In conclusion, I think we should say | 
that, since the evidence appears con- _ 
clusive that European nations cannot __ 
solve many of their problems without __ 
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outside assistance, and since many na- 
tions are now bending their energies in 
a supreme effort to grapple with their 
problems, the time has arrived to 


reopen the whole question of practical 
codperation on the part of America in 
the solution of the European financial 
problems. 


| 
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HERE is a new temptation in the 
world. 
_ Tt has been demonstrated that with 
_ the greatest economic impunity a na- 
tion may wipe out what we call fixed 
income bearing wealth, represented by 
mortgages, bonds, savings bank de- 
posits, annuities and so on. A nation 
may do this and survive; may do it and 
prosper. Germany has done it. The 
method was inflation, carried purpose- 
fully to a logical end. 


INSOLVENT PROSPERITY 


If at the beginning of this year you 
had traveled successively through three 
countries of Europe—Germany, France 
and Great Britain—you would have 
been astonished by certain physical 
contrasts. In Germany you would 
have seen in every direction new con- 
struction—new public buildings, new 
private dwellings, new farm villages, 
new industrial centers with new houses 
to contain the workers, new ships and 
shipyards, new mines, new factories, 
new canals and locks and railroad 
yards, new banks, new streets, new 
hydroelectric power developments— 
and this was a land financially ruined, 
where the purchasing power of money 
had fallen to one ten-thousandth or 
less of its pre-war value. If you had 
not known it was financially ruined 
you would have said, on the evidence of 
your eyes, that it was a land of amazing 
prosperity. 

In France also you would have seen 
new construction—not so much as in 
Germany and yet a vast amount. And 
France, as you would haveremembered, 
had been notoriously unable or un- 
-— to balance her budget—had 
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gone on after the war living on credit, 
not paying her debts, not taxing her 
people as the case required, spending 
billions of francs more than her reve- 
nue, inflating her currency. France 
like Germany obviously had been neg- 
lecting her solvency and increasing her 
wealth. What a strange thing to say! 

But then on going into England you 
would have seen almost no new build- 
ing at all. The absence of it would 
have impressed you painfully, notwith- 


_ standing the fact, indeed all the more 
_ because of the fact, that Great Britain 


alone of the late European belligerents 


has balanced her budget. She alone 
has re-achieved gold solvency, practi- 
cally; no other country has taxed its 
people so heroically. 

In Germany you would have seen no 
unemployment. In France you would 
have seen imported labor, Polish, 
Italian, even English, because the sup- __ 
ply of French labor was not enough to 
perform the works in progress. But 
in Great Britain, the solvent country, — 
you would have found a million anda 
half unemployed, sustained in a 
at public expense. 

Is this not a very singular formation _ 
of facts? 

A few weeks ago in Germany your | 
relator was discussing the German 
achievement with an eminent British 
financier, now in the diplomatic serv- __ 
ice. ‘“‘We could have done the same 
thing in England,” he said. 
could have had prosperity like this 
He said it ruefully. In his mind was © 
the contrast: Germany full of new 


buildings, new factories, new mills, 
new furnaces, new dynamic means a 


the production of wealth, 
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since the war. England almost as she 
was when the war stopped, groaning 
under taxes, at the point of despair 
with the unemployment problem. “ All 
we had to do,” he said, “ was to let the 
pound go. But we went in the other 
direction. Our ideal was solvency.” 

You will hear many Englishmen 
_ speak in the same manner. And they 
are not sure their way was the better 
way economically. They are only 
sure it was the honorable way,—the 
of their pride. 


A Prorounp PaRApox 


Now here is a paradox of profound 
significance—that a nation may de- 
liberately ruin its finance, ruin all those 
who fill the reservoirs of capital, name- 
ly, the savers of money at interest, 
and yet at the same time actually in- 
crease its power of wealth, to the envy 
and anxiety of rival nations, especially 
_ of one that has made extraordinary 
_ sacrifices for an ideal of solvency. 
_ One would like to dismiss it by saying 
the harvest has yet to be reaped. One 
- would like to be sure of two things: 
first, that the wages of inflation like 
_ the wages of sin are fixed, and, second, 
that when a country has ruined as a 
class the people who save and put 

_ money at interest it has destroyed the 
wells of its capital and has consumed 
_ its own future, as everybody shall see 
in the sequel. 

But there are a great many things 
one can no longer be sure of; and these 
are two of them. 

First, as to the wages of inflation. 
All of our classic notions about the 
consequences of money inflation rest 
= the assumption that reparation 


flation will be followed by deflation. 
- But suppose that is not the case. 
Suppose it is intended that the con- 
 fiseation of property through money 


_ jnflation shall be permanent. Suppose 
ty 
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no reparation is ever made. Then, 
waiving the moral aspect, it seems to 
be clear that inflation pays like any 
other act of confiscation or pillage car- 
ried out upon helpless victims. In- 
flation has a disastrous sequel in Eng- 
land because the English mean to 
restore the pound sterling to its full 
gold value again. That requires de- 
flation. They have almost succeeded. 
That is one reason why they have 
trade depression and unemployment. 
Deflation means simply a restoration 
of confiscated property to the creditor 
class. And restoration is a painful 
business. Germany, on the other 
hand, does not mean to restore the 
mark. When she talks of stabilizing 
her currency she does not mean to in- 
crease the buying power of the existing 
mark ten-thousandfold. She means to 
abandon it and begin with a new gold 
mark. If she does this the creditor 
class, whose property has been confis- 
cated, will never get it back. And if 
she does this, what of the proceeds 
from the enormous sales of marks these 
last four years on all the foreign ex- 
change markets of the world? She will 
clear them. They will be so much pure 
gain, less only the cost of color printing. 
Intent determines whether inflation 
shall pay or not. One merchant with 
honest intent may inflate his credit and 
lose everything. Another, contemplat- 
ing fradulent bankruptcy, may con- 
vert his inflated credit into assets, put 
these assets beyond the reach of the 
sheriff, defy his creditors, and make 
it pay. 
You say, 
may have done to others. 
smallest part. 
herself?” 


“But that is what Germany 
It is the 


Wuat Are Savines? 
This brings us to the second thing we 


cannot be sure of. Does a modern 


nation, — it as one organism, im- 
‘or 


q 


What has she done to 
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pair its power of wealth or destroy its 
capital when by money inflation it 
confiscates the property of its creditor 
people and hands it over to its debtor 
people? First one must be clear as to 
what it is that is confiscated. Savings, 
you say. Everybody’s savings. Yes. 
But what are savings? What is it that 
is saved? 

Take the simplest case. Take the 
case of a German person who had 40 
thousand marks in a farm mortgage at 
5 per cent. The interest was 2 thou- 
sand marks a year. That was a modest 
competence. One could live on it. 
Now inflation takes place. The value 
of the mark is divided by ten thousand 
and prices rise accordingly, until butter 
is worth 5 thousand marks a pound. 
Then the farmer—the debtor—can pay 
off the mortgage with eight pounds of 
butter. This may be taken as an actual 
case. Let us therefore examine it. 
What did the lender lend? What did 
the borrower borrow? What does the 
sequel represent? 

To begin with, the lender has 40 
thousand marks. That is money. It 
is not in itself wealth. But it is a sight 
draft upon the existing wealth of the 
world for 40 thousand marks’ worth of 
anything whatever. Now it happens 
that the holder of this draft, being 
thrifty, does not wish to consume 40 
thousand marks’ worth of wealth. So 
he says he will save it. He will invest 
the money. He lends it to a farmer at 
5 per cent. We call this a saving of 


‘wealth. It is not that. Why is it not? 


Because wealth itself cannot be saved. 
It is produced only to be consumed and 
for no other purpose whatever. If the 
owner of this money cannot consume 
40 thousand marks’ worth of wealth 
he must either find some one else who 
will, or lose it. To hoard the money 
without interest is merely to postpone 
the alternative. Wealth is indurable. 
It is a stream that may be increased to 


any extent for use. No part of it can 
be saved. It is only the title to wealth 
that may be durable. 

In this case the title, the money, the 
sum of 40 thousand marks, is loaned to 
a farmer. The farmer builds a house 
with it. The house is no sooner built 
than it begins to be consumed. For the 
privilege of consuming a house the 
farmer pays 5 per cent interest a year 
and undertakes at the end of; say, 
40 years, to return the title—that is, 
return the money to the lender 
intact. No wealth is saved. One per- 
son instead of another is consuming 
40 thousand marks’ worth of wealth 
in the form of a house, and the one not 
consuming it receives interest from the 
one who is. Under normal conditions, 
the value of money remaining constant, 
what happens at the end of 40 years? 
The house having been partially con- 
sumed, the lender, or his heir, receives 
back the money and lends it again to 
another farmer who will build a new 
house, or to the Hamburg American 
Line toward building a new ship. 
Thus houses and ships are renewed. 
And the number of them can be in- 
creased only in proportion as a house 
or a ship is able out of its earnings to 
pay back the money before its eco- 
nomic life is exhausted. The only 
durable thing, the only thing that does 
not wear out, is the money—the 
lender’s title to 40 marks’ worth of 
wealth. The money itself is not 
wealth. It is a command upon wealth. 
Doubtless in most cases, let us say in 
all cases, the money was originally 
derived from tangible wealth. It may 
have represented an exchange of ac- 
tual wealth for money. Still, that 
actual wealth in time will be consumed; 
in time it will vanish. But the title to 
the money is permanent. The owner’s 
only problem as a lender is to lend it 
wisely, upon new wealth, and to see 
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new wealth has been consumed. Thus 
you come to have, especially among 
people much given to thrift and saving 
do you come to have, a series of money 
titles floating over all wealth, with 
power to command it, having only 
such relation to wealth in fact, to any 
wealth past, present or future, as a 
chest of gold unearthed today on the 
site of Troy. The wealth that gold 
once represented is gone. It cannot be 
said to have had anything to do with 
the creation of present wealth. Yet 
this gold is a valid draft upon the 
whole stock of existing wealth up to its 
full weight and fineness. 


Tue Titte 


Now it is the insidious nature of in- 
flation that it leaves these money titles 
intact as titles and at the same time 
destroys their value. One who had a 
_ fortune in German bonds five years 
ago and a living in the interest has 
still a perfect title to the same number 
of marks, principal and interest; but 
now it takes as many marks to buy a 
roast of beef as it formerly took to buy 
a house. Whose gain is the creditor’s 
loss? It is the debtor’s gain. Con- 
tinue with the farmer who borrowed 
40 thousand marks and built a house. 
Formerly it required perhaps half his 
annual profit to pay the charges on 
that mortgage. Now he pays off the 
whole mortgage with eight pounds of 
butter, and the difference between 
eight pounds of butter and that half of 
his total annual profit which went 
formerly to his creditor is his own. He 
may spend it for new buildings, new 
implements, new means to greater 
production in his own benefit. What 
would be the case if the relation be- 
tween this debtor and this creditor 
had remained constant? The farmer 
would still be paying over to the 
creditor one half his surplus product, 
and the creditor would be living on it. 
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Those new buildings and new imple- 
ments would not have appeared sud- 
denly on the farm; nor would there 
have been the demand upon German 
industry which they represent. 

That is what happens when you 
wipe out debts. The debtor, relieved 
of his debt, increases his consumption. 
He continues to consume what he bor- 
rowed,—the house that is to say in 
this case,—and consumes besides in 
any form he likes that half of his sur- 
plus product that formerly went to the 
creditor. He cannot eat it. Therefore 
he exchanges it for building materials, 
farm machinery, furniture, pianos and 
electric lights; and industry by this 
demand is stimulated. What happens 
to the creditor who did eat the half of 
the farmer’s surplus product? He will 
either perish or go to work. 

Raise this illustration to its x power 
and you have a picture of what has 
taken place in Germany. Like the 
farmer who pays off his mortgage with 
eight pounds of butter, the Hamburg 
American Line pays off its bondholders 
with pieces of color printing which are 
deemed to be marks and wipes out a 
fixed charge. The earnings that went 
formerly to its bondholders now go 
into new ship building, and there is 
accordingly a greater demand for ship 
plates and for all the things that go 
into ships. 

Living by interest has been de- 
stroyed in Germany. Living now is by 
labor and dividends. That is what 
one means when one says that all the 
old and static wealth in the country 
has been converted into dynamic 
forms. And this destruction of living 
by interest is at the root of all that 
phenomena of full employment, new 
construction, extraordinary internal 
activity, an actual increase in the 
means of production concurrently with 
financial ruin, to which the English 
refer when wd say: ““We could have 
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had that prosperity in England, too. 
All we had to do was to let the pound 
go. 

Perhaps you are saying, “ Yes, it can 
be done once. But people will never 
save again.” 

Well, if it can be done once the temp- 
tation exists. People live a good deal 


in the present. 


Tue Time Factor 


And as to whether people will ever 
save again,—save money at interest 
for capital purposes,—one must say 
yes. Thrift is an instinct rationalized. 
A little time restores confidence. Cities 
destroyed by earthquake are rebuilt 
where they were. That is not the point. 
The radical question is much different. 
Are we sure we know what capital is? 
What if the capital reservoir into which 
numbers of people turn their money 
savings may be dispensed with? It is 
a modern contrivance. There was no 
such things when the pyramids were 
built. The pyramids were made in the 
whim of kings having direct command 
over food, labor and materials. Hither- 
to in our scheme, the rate at which the 
capital reservoir was anonymously 
filled by many savers has determined 
the rate at which new wealth could be 
created in what we call fixed forms. 

I suggest to you that the speed at 
which it has become possible to raise 
fixed forms of wealth, such as buildings, 
machines and transportation lines, has 
weakened the distinction between liq- 
uid and fixed capital. The difference 
was always a difference of time. A 
railroad or a factory represented fixed 
capital because it was slow to build and 
slow to be consumed. You put a mort- 
gage on it. A crop of grain or a proc- 
ess of manufacture represented liquid 
capital because the product came 
quickly and was immediately con- 
sumed. You loaned for that purpose 
term But now a fully 
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been slowly refilled by saving; but 


equipped railroad may be built as fast 
as a man can walk; a great steel mill 
may be constructed in less time than it 
takes to bring off a crop of grain. We 
are amazed by the rapidity with which 
fixed forms of wealth when destroyed by 
war or accident are reproduced, always 
larger and better than before; we are 
astonished that the derangement of © 
the economic structure by the sudden _ 
necessity of reproducing them is so 
slight. Perhaps that is because our ~ 
ideas of what was fixed and what fixed 
things represented were themselves 
fixed, and that we had not adequately 
considered the foreshortening of the 
time factor. 


Is Money Caprrat NEcEssARY? 


Hitherto in all countries the enter- _ i 
priser thinking to found an industry, _ 
build a factory or construct a railroad, 
has been obliged to prove some sort of 
claim to the capital impounded in the 
common reservoir; and it very often 
happened that having proved hisclaim = 
he still could not get the capitalforthe 
simple reason that it had not been | 
saved: Then he had to wait until the | 
reservoir was replenished by thrift. 
He could not proceed at all without — 
capital; he could not proceed very far _ 
with credit either, because what he 
proposed to do would represent capital 
in a fixed use, and only capital that had 
been saved could be safely devoted to 
fixed uses. The amount of capital in _ 
the reservoir available to be borrowed | 
for fixed uses was at any time a definite _ 
quantity, and so limited the extent of _ 
new undertakings. So we have all _ 
more or less believed. : 

But in Germany we have seen that 
actual dynamic wealth in fixed forms 
may be created prodigiously without 
that kind of capital. The German res- 
ervoir was practically empty when the 
war stopped. It might in time have 
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every spring and stream of renewal 
dried up because the quickest and 
surest way to lose one’s money, with 
inflation going on, was to save it. Yet 
at the same time, under the will of a 
group of industrial dynasts, new ships 
were built at the rate of a million tons 
a year, new works in the form of docks, 
harbors, power plants, steel mills, blast 
furnaces, canals, railroads, industrial 
structures and public improvements 
were undertaken and carried through 
on a scale which one is tempted to say 
would have been impossible under a 
system of saving and borrowing—that 
is, by the reservoir method. One can- 
not imagine that even under the most 
favorable conditions capital could have 
been saved so fast. But no capital was 
being saved at all. And it was not the 
case that old forms of actual wealth 
were converted into new forms. No 
actual wealth was destroyed or trans- 
muted. Only the old titles to money 
were destroyed in value. Creditorship 
was destroyed. Ownership was in- 
creased. Amid a spectacle of financial 
- ruin the tool, power of the nation was 

enormously increased. 
There stands the fact. Does it not 
-—- suggest that control of the sources of 
wealth, of raw materials, of instru- 
7 mentalities and labor, is a superseding 
. form of capital? That if you have the 
power progressively to augment the 
stream of wealth it may be unnecessary 

to save capital at all? 


CapITALISM THREATENS 


If that be true, then the institution 
of capitalism as we know it is itself 
_ threatened. In principle, with all its 
_ sins, this has long been the only nat- 
_ urally democratic institution on earth. 
_ It is founded on multiple participation. 
A great work of wealth, like a railroad, 
has hitherto represented, not the whim 
or wisdom of a Pharaoh, but the saving 
and self-denial of many people acting 
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together in a free, spontaneous manner, 
each one equal according to his contri- 
bution, regardless of creed, race or 
social status. Never before modern 
capitalism was there such common 
access to the opportunities of wealth. 
Perhaps never before capitalism had 
political democracy been possible on a 
vast pattern. Capitalism tends to for- 
get its democratic principle, tends to 
emphasize monopoly and _ privilege; 
and in degree as it does this the diffi- 
culties of political democracy increase. 
However, these tendencies are subject 
to correction. Political democracy has 
never despaired of keeping capitalism 
essentially true to its natural principle. 
Now suddenly it appears that in 
place of this democratic institution, 
founded on multiple participation, it 
is possible to set up a dynastic system 
under which control of sources and proc- 
esses is the ultimate form of capital. 
Men like Herr Stinnes do not wait for 
capital to be saved. They do not 
watch the reservoir and conform their 
plans to the reading of its guage. They 
seem to make their capital as they go 
along—make it as they want it. 


Can Democratic Society Exist 
Minus 


It appears to be demonstrated in 
Germany that you can create new 
wealth without capitalism. It appears 
to be proved that by the dynastic 
method new wealth may be created 
much faster than money can be saved 
for a capital purpose from the profits 
of old wealth—that new wealth can be 
created when in fact there is no saving 
at all. What is not proved is that dem- 
ocratic society can exist without capi- 
talism. Inflation carried to the Ger- 
man point destroys the capital function 
of money. If you destroy the capital 
function of money you destroy capital- 
ism,do younot? And with capitalism 
goes one whole class of society, namely, 
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the middle class, — ing thereafter 
three—the dynast at the top whose 
power and will are capital, the laborer 
whom he houses, clothes and com- 
mands, and the agriculturalist who 
feeds them both. 

The logical consequences of inflation 
are fundamental. They change the 
aspects and functions and structure of 
society. Yet both those who believe 
in society as it is and those who do not 
play dangerously with this terrific 
instrument. People in the lower 
reaches of wealth, together with their 
demagogues, clamor for inflation in all 
seasons. That is easily understood. 
By inflation the lender’s title to wealth 
is destroyed; existing wealth therefore 
is distributed among debtors. What 
they do not see is that inflation tends 
also to put into the hands of a few dy- 
nasts a power that is above money. 
The people may have money; as much 
as they like. It is not wealth. 


Tue Buack Borrie 


This popular, irresponsible demand 
for inflation has had always to be 
resisted. But now the house of re- 
sistance is divided. You hear bankers, 
merchants, producers, business in gen- 
eral, asking for inflation. In periods of 
depression they ask for a little inflation 
to get things started again. In time 
of prosperity they ask for a little more 
to keep things going as they are. Why? 
Because inflation is well known to be a 
stimulus, like a drug. When business 
is bad it reaches for the bottle. It 
wants to be exhilarated. When it is 


exhilarated it reaches for the bottle 
again. 


It wants to be sustained. Al- 


ways there is ‘the good intention tostop 

in time; and slowly to deflate when the __ 
health will stand it. But the habit © 
grows and there is never atime when 
anybody wishes to deflate. You would 
think if any people could grimly deflate _ 

it would be the English. Yet here _ 
is Mr. Reginald McKenna, formerly 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer, 
one of the most eminent bankers of 
Great Britain, wondering audibly if it 
is worth while to go on raising the value 
of the pound sterling by deflation, at 
the cost of trade depression and unem- | 
ployment. Why not have alittle more 
prosperity and let the pound take care 

of itself? 

Inflation is by nature progressive. 
Deflation is resisted by so many forces 
from both ends of the scale as to be in 
fact almost impossible. All that hap- 
pens is that from time to time the prog- 
ress of inflation is arrested and some 
reaction occurs. Even to arrest it is 
a hazardous performance, as we know, 
likely to bring political disaster upon 
the party or the institution that has 
dared to make money dear—that has 
dared to make the debtor pay up. It 
will be denounced for having served 
capitalism at the expense of the people, 
whereas what it has saved perhaps for 
the time being is a state of society. 
But there is a point, very easily reached, 
at which inflation cannot be again 
arrested. Then what? Perhaps some- 
thing so much worse than capitalism 
that all kinds of us would be anxious to 
save it where it has been too stupid to 
save itself, if it were not already too 
late. 
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< Informal Remarks on Inflation and the ‘‘Bankruptcy 
Plot’’ in Germany ' 


HAVE just come from France and 

Germany and the Ruhr, and I also 
have had some opportunity of seeing 
cd what Mr. Garrett in his article on The 
Dangers of Inflation has described, and 
I should say from what I have seen 
s that his descriptions of vast building 
- enterprises of all sorts in Germany are 


 exorbitantly exaggerated. It is a fact, 
i of course, that the banks, especially in 
Berlin, are so overcrowded that they 


have been compelled to raise their 

__ buildings one or two stories in order to 
house their clerical forces, which, on 
account of the inflation, foreign ex- 
change and other new problems, have 
had to be greatly increased. There is 
also some other building going on, but 
in view of the terrific housing problem, 
caused by the return to Germany of 
Germans driven out of her lost terri- 
‘ tories, colonies, etc., it is not as much 
as might be expected. As to public 
_ improvements, whenever the German 
Government has had unemployment 
c doles to pay, it has always been its 
policy to engage in public works to 
ae - such men busy, rather than to 


| pay them for doing nothing. 

As a Resutt or INFLATION 
Of course, one of the consequences of 
; the years of inflation and the resultant 


fall in the value of money, has been 
If you or 


_ the “flight from the mark.”’ 


I had a thousand dollars in cash or in 
| bank today, and if we knew that 


1 Mr. Scattergood, who is a manufacturer and 
business man of Philadelphia, has just returned 
from the Ruhr, where he inspected the child- 
feeding situation for the American Friends’ Serv- 
ice Committee. 
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By J. Henry ScatrercooD 


next month it would be worth only 
$500, we would not calmly wait for it 
to melt away. If you were a servant 
girl, you would buy another pair of 
shoes, or if you were a farmer, you 
would buy another plow, or if you were 
a manufacturer, you would buy an- 
other machine. Any commodity would 
be safer than money. This, of course, 
has stimulated demand and made in- 
dustry active, and caused the “smoke 
to pour out of the chimneys,” as has 
been the all-sufficient observation of 
the returning tourists who have re- 
ported how “prosperous” Germany is. 
It is further the invariable temporary 
stimulation to business that the process 
of money inflation always brings—peo- 
ple have larger sums of money to spend, 
things look cheap, and they spend it. 
In Germany today, there is of course 
absolutely no incentive to save money, 
but exactly the opposite. And one of 
the chief ways of getting rid of the ever 
declining mark—until the licensing 
system was recently inaugurated to 
prevent it—was to buy foreign cur- 
rencies. No doubt this has been done 
to a large total, as the bankers who 
know of some special cases are wont to 
tell us. But it is also undoubtedly 
exaggerated in most peoples’ minds. 
The amount of wealth that is liquid 
enough in any country to be converted 
into foreign exchange is, of course, only 
a small percentage of the total wealth. 
Furthermore, there is no easy explana- 
tion of how the alleged fabulous sums 
could have originated when Germany’s 
imports have been so greatly in excess 
of her exports, as has been the case 
both before and since the war, and with 
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_ practically no invisible exports since 

the war to offset this adverse balance, 
and when her Government has been in 
financial straits, if not in virtual 
bankruptcy. 

The process of inflation has had to 
be resorted to by all the European 
belligerents during and since the war. 
In all of the countries east of the 
Rhine, except perhaps Czechoslovakia, 
finances have gone from bad to worse, 
and it has been impossible to check 
inflation without outside help in the 
shape of loans. In the case of Germany 
the tomahawking of her credit by all 
the world, the payment of reparations 
and other Treaty costs, the constant 
need for more and more money in cir- 
culation, the breakdown of her taxa- 
tion budgets, etc., have all made in- 
evitable the vicious circles of inflation 
which, when once under full headway, 
could not be stopped. eh 

A few illustrations of these vicious 
circles will suffice. Take, for instance, 
the reparation coal which has been 
delivered for many months at the rate 
of from one to two million tons per 
month. This has been delivered to 
France and the others for nothing, but 
the German Government did not get 
it for nothing; the coal operators have 
had to be paid. To get the money the 
Government has had to give its note to 
the Reichsbank, which under its au- 
thority issued the money, gave it to 
the Government and the Government 
paid it to the operators, who in turn 
paid their workmen. The same applies 
to other reparations in kind; to the 
cash reparation payments, which ne- 
cessitated the purchase of foreign ex- 
change; to the compensation paid 
Germany’s nationals for the vast 
losses of private property under the 
Versailles Treaty; etc. The more 
money thus printed and put into cir- 
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culation (there being no additional E 
gold to cover it), the more its value 
was depreciated, and by just so much © 
the more was everything worth in re- 
lation to it, thus raising the prices and 
again causing the need of still more _ 
money. 
Take the illustration, for instance, | 
of a pay roll here in Philadelphia. Sup-— 
pose the Baldwin Locomotive Works | 
have a pay roll of $10,000 a day. If — 
our money should fall the way money _ 
has gone in Germany, it would require 
more than $100,000,000 a day to meet _ 
that pay roll. Well—they would have 
to have it or else the men could not be © 
paid. They would have to go to the 
banks and get it, and the banks would | 
go to the Federal Reserve, if the condi- 
tions were similar here, and the Federal _ 
Reserve would have to print the 
money. Similiar vicious circles would © 
be in effect all through the country. . 
Again, the effect on taxation results 
in the serious breakdown of budgets, 
and forces a finance minister to start _ 
another vicious circle in printing the _ 
money to make up the shortage. For _ 
example, the income tax for 1922 can- 
not be collected until after the close of = 4 
the year; in our country it is not fully - : 
payable until near the end of 1923. 
With a falling currency, by the time ; 
the tax is paid, although collected 
exactly as assessed, it may be worth so | 
little as completely to break downthe 
budget. This collapse of money, how- 
ever, has not affected the 10 per cent 
tax on wages, salaries, etc., collected in BA x 
Germany at the source from every 
wage earner with no bottom exemption. 
The consequence is that the wage tax, 
which is, of course, largely paid by the | 
workmen, has been forming anincreas- 
ing percentage of the whole German 
tax bill. In 1920 it formed 35 per cent 
of all the taxes, in 1921 it was 53 per | 
cent, and in 1922 it was 82 per cent. 
Naturally, the German workmen are 
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complaining bitterly about their in- 
creasing share of all the taxes, and yet 
they realize that the saving to the 
income taxpayers is an effect and not a 
cause of the inflation, as alleged by Mr. 
Garrett and the others who talk of the 
“bankruptcy plot.” 


 |Errects upon THE 


The effects of this inflation in the 
lives of the people is appalling beyond 
words. It means making valueless 
all the savings that existed in the form 
of cash, government bonds, railroad 
or other bonds, mortgages and all other 
trustees’ securities of denominated 
value. The owners of such wealth are 
really being taxed, in a round-about 
way, practically to the full value of 
their holdings, and it is their capital 
that is the “hidden source” that Mr. 
Garrett has overlooked. Society is 
being transformed by this most unjust 
‘and unfair redistribution. Imagine 
in the United States all cash, all Liberty 
Bonds, all investment bonds, and 
mortgages becoming of almost no 
value, all savings practically wiped 
out, and you can conceive of how 
desperate the people of Germany are 
today. 

Take a few illustrations. The re- 
tired worker at Krupps with his little 
cottage and his old-age pension of 600 
marks a year—today his whole year’s 
income will not buy a cup of coffee at a 
restaurant. Or consider an example 
in the middle class: a friend of mine, 
who inherited a little fortune of 75,000 
marks on the income of which he had 
put himself through the university, 
had become a Government official and 
had married. He told me a few days 
ago that if he spent, not the income, 
but the principal of all that he had, it 
would not keep him ten days. He and 
his wife live in two furnished rooms, 
for which simply the heat bill for a 
quarter requires half a month’s salary. 
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It is beyond their wildest dream a 
hope that they can ever buy the furni- 
ture to have a home of their own; and 
they dare not have a child because 
they could not afford it and probably 
they would be turned out by their land- 
lady. He said their prospect in life is 
that of hundreds of thousands of young 
families. Or again, take the formerly 
rich income class. The widow of a 
very famous manufacturer, with an 
income of 500,000 marks or $125,000 
per year; today that is not $15 per 
year, and she is selling her silverware 
or rugs just to live. 


Nor THE CAUSE BUT THE EFFrEect 
oF INFLATION 


Now to say, as Mr. Garrett and Mr. 
Barron do, that this inflation is a 
deliberate and voluntary bankruptcy 
plot, is a stretch of imagination be- 
yond my power to understand. I 
cannot see how anybody with Mr. 
Garrett’s analytical powers could be 
so gullible as to be satisfied that a proc- 
ess that has lasted four years, and 
which has been predicted in its results 
by every economist who has studied 
the situation, could have been the 
deliberate work of a whole people— 
workmen, persons of modest savings, 
people of means and governments, 
even of different types, including 
Socialists and bourgois governments. 
That they, one and all, should have 
been standing together in a deliberate 
“bankruptcy plot” to frustrate repara- 
tions and outdo other people, while the 
process that he has pictured was ruin- 
ing themselves and making their own 
savings practically valueless and lit- 
erally dispossessing them, it seems to 
me, is incomprehensible. 

I believe, on the contrary, that any 
government anywhere in the world 
that would deliberately start such a 
policy could not survive one week, and 
it would be lucky if its leaders were 
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not promptly assassinated. How 
long could the Government in America 
stand if Liberty Bonds were delib- 
erately made valueless by it, or rail- 
road bonds, or any other form of sav- 
ings? No, what Mr. Garrett has 
described is not the cause, deliberate 
or otherwise, it is rather the effect of the 
vicious circles of inflation that I have 
described. And let those who have 
criticized the issuing of paper marks 
come forward and indicate how Ger- 
many could pay large sums abroad and 
prevent uprisings at home, except by 
inflation. As Mr. Vanderlip has 
pointed out in that able book of his, 
the same things would have happened 
in any community faced with the same 
circumstances, and further, under the 
conditions that have existed, “it is 
just as practicable to give the classical 
advice to reduce budgets, stop the 
printing presses and increase taxation, 
as it would be to advise a man afflicted 
with insomnia who had been sleep- 
less for a week, that if he went 
to bed earlier and slept soundly he 
would wake up in the morning feeling 
better.” 


A CLosep MInp or None at ALL 


Mr. Garrett has not discovered any- 
thing new. The factors of the situa- 
tion in Germany which have been at 
work have been known to all real econ- 
omists and financiers, and the results 
have been predicted. One of the 
leading and best-posted Americans in 
Europe said to me a few weeks ago: 


Even I was satisfied, as long ago as the 
latter part of 1920, that what has happened 
would happen, unless drastic changes were 
made. And I have no prejudice except a 
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pre-war prejudice in favor of France gener- 
ally and a post-war prejudice in her fa- 
vor, resulting from her courage and suffer- 
ing during the war and her resolute and 
efficient efforts at reconstruction since. 
When I see known causes translate them- 
selves into predicted effects, I can’t, in 
spite of my prejudice, attribute these 
effects to the superficial legends, which 
seem so attractive to many at present— 
that Germany does not know she is beaten; 
that Germany does not understand any 
language but force; that Germany has been 
carrying on a gigantic conspiracy to debase 
her mark and appear bankrupt for the pur- 
pose of avoiding reparations; that her in- 
dustrials have sacrificed both reparations 
and Germany herself to a supposed profit 
which comes to them from the fall of the 
mark, etc., etc. Most people who talk 
such stuff do it purely for political effect. 
The others have closed minds or have no 
minds; they have not imagination enough 
to ask themselves whether they would 
think such policies advantageous to them- 
selves, if the situation were reversed. 
They talk of reduction of claims against 
Germany as if the real problem was to 
favor Germany, although no one has ever 
suggested that anything which could be 
obtained from Germany should be waived. 


I just want to put in a word of pro- 
test from actual observation, and to 
say that I disagree wholly with the 
argument of Mr. Garrett. It may be 
exceedingly entertaining and interest- 
ing, but to think that those people 
would have deliberately brought about 
the chaos which surrounds them is 
utterly beyond my comprehension. 
The real answer is in what Chancellor 
Cuno said to us the other day in Berlin, 
when I told him that some people are 
saying this: “Would any nation 
commit suicide?” 
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wat The Need for a Fact-Finding Commission 
By Freperick L. Horrman, LL.D. 


aid y Dean of the Advanced Department, Babson Institute, Wellesley Hills — 


OREMOST of all matters which 

concern the present and the 
future welfare of mankind, looms the 
urgent, as well as the satisfactory and 
equitable, settlement of the question of 
adequate reparations, and of mutually 
acceptable settlements on the part of 
the powers defeated by the Allied gov- 
ernments in the World War. It goes 
without saying that there can be no 
enduring peace and genuine economic 
progress, until a settlement is arrived 
at on the basis of fundamental princi- 
ples, that by their clearness and fair- 
ness to all concerned will appeal to the 
sense of international justice, while 
aiming constructively at the reorgan- 
ization of international relations. No 
settlement will be worth while which 
fails to meet these requirements of 
social, economic, and political rehabili- 
tation of the defeated powers and their 
ultimate readmission, on terms of 
equality, to the council tables of the 
nations with whom they are now at 
peace and on terms of international 
good will. 


EXAMPLE Crvit WAR 


It serves no purpose to revive the 
bitterness of the past. But we may 
rightly ask: What would have been the 
outcome if the terms exacted by Grant 
at Appomatox had imposed crushing 
and humiliating conditions upon the 
South, lasting in their effects into the 
fourth and perhaps the fifth generation? 
Suppose the North had charged the 
whole cost of the Civil War to the 
South and had unconditionally exacted 
payment, at the cost of ev very advance 


Views on Questions of Reparations and War 
Debt Settlements 


in Southern prosperity! Last year, for 
illustration, we paid over $250,000,000 
in Civil War pensions. The question is 
pertinent as to what would have been 
the effect upon Southern life and char- 
acter and as well upon the national 
welfare, if that entire sum had been 
imposed exclusively upon the defeated 
Southern States. We are proud of the 
manner in which we adjusted our 
difficulties, and we have had no cause 
to regret our generosity, as well as our _ 
broad-minded sense of enduring justice. 

At Gettysburg and Chickamauga, 
at Arlington and Vicksburg, the hon- 
ored dead of the North and South are 
mourned alike by the whole country. 
Time and again the Blue and the Gray 
have marched together on Memorial 
Day, and today not a trace remains 
of the one-time bitterness and section- 
alism that, if perpetuated by a false 
political philosophy, would have 
wrecked the South, if not the North 
and the South together. Together we 
all rejoice in Southern prosperity and 
progress, for all are benefited by the 
higher nationalism that had its birth 
in the Spanish-American War and 
found its full fruition in the World War. 
In brief, the American Civil War was 
fought to a finish, the issues involved 
were settled, and they are now only a 
matter of historic interest, though a 
never ceasing force for righteousness in 
the life of the whole nation. 

It is along the lines of a similar 
policy of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation, that the European confusion 
must ultimately yield to the dawn of a 
rational altruiem, on 
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: will and sober second thought. 
For there must be peace and there will 
be peace as the passing years lengthen 
into a life time, and a new generation 
comes forward which has had no part 
in the frightful blunders of the past. 
When our Revolution was brought 
to a successful termination, the first 
attempt at a new form of government 
was a confederation of thirteen loosely- 
united states. But the real nation was 
not born until the transcending genius 
of a Washington, Hamilton, Madison, 
and other American immortals, brought 


into being the Annapolis Convention, 
followed by the Constitutional Con- 
vention, which ended its labors in the 
adoption of an instrument of govern- 
ment which has served our needs and 
will continue to serve our needs as long 
as we are faithful to the ideals of the 
Fathers of the Republic. 


An Economic CONFERENCE 


a It must be upon a similar basis of 
dispassionate and high-minded delib- 
eration, on the part of an economic 
conference, called by all the nations 
directly concerned, that a new Europe 
must come into being. Past failures in 
this direction are not necessarily a 
discouragement, but a guide to meth- 
ods of procedure more likely to yield 
the results expected. The present drift 
of international politics is toward 
chaos and a possible return to the dark 
ages of half a thousand years ago. No 
nation or group of nations can de- 
stroy the life and vitality of another 

by military methods or by economic 
pressure, without disastrous conse- 

, quences to all. Nations, in their inter- 

national relations, benefit only by a 

hearty spirit of codperation, just as in 

business and in very truth fair com- 
petition is the life of trade. If man- 
kind has an inalienable right to the 
pursuit of happiness, nations likewise 
have a right to survive even the worst 
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of transgressions, on the part of their 
rulers, against the welfare of others. 
For the nation of tomorrow is not 
the nation of yesterday or yesteryear. 
Nations after all are only population in 
process of change and rejuvenation. 
To visit the sins of the past or the 
present upon the generations yet 
unborn can only sow the seeds of future 
wars and international discontent. 
What would have happened if America 
had imposed the whole cost of the 
Revolution upon the English people? 
What would have been the result if 
America had made Spain pay for the 
whole cost of the War of 1898? What, 
finally, would have been the outcome if 
America had insisted upon being 
reimbursed for her colossal expendi- 
tures in connection with the World 


War? 
America’s Part 


The example which America has 
set marks only the beginning of a 
broader influence of American 2 
upon the international relations of the _ 
future. It is only too often forgotten 
that America has borne and will — 
tinue to bear for many years to come, 
heavy burdens resulting from the war. | 
Billions have been paid and are being 
paid by our people, who had no share in 
the causes of the war but suffered dread- — 
fully because of its consequences. 
America mourns her dead, who died to — 
advance the cause of true freedom and 
security, while her people today are _ 
deprived of a large share of worldly | 
good things, because of an international : 
misunderstanding, in which they had 
no part. America has been maligned, 
as no other nation has, yet she came out 
of the war victorious and without her 
help there would have been no victory. __ 
She poured an endless stream of gold 
into the hands of the starving and 
needy of all nations in distress. It is 
true that America is rich and powerful, © 
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but even more so that she is generous 
and willing to aid. It is a part of our 
character that we insist that those 
whom we help should help themselves. 
The time has past for America to give 
aid and make sacrifices without a sub- 
stantial hope of return. In whatever 
way America can help in the recon- 
struction of Europe, it must be in terms 
of self-help and mutual advantage. 
As thus conceived, we must face the 
question as to what America can do 
and is most urgently called upon to do, 
for the present chaos drains the life- 
blood from the heart of Europe and 
bids fair to turn back the hands of time 
to the ages of darkness, famine and 
pestilence. 

In plain but emphatic words, the 
present situation in Central Europe is 
worse than at any time in the past. 
An immense market for our raw mate- 
rials and goods, of which the world is in 
need, is paralyzed as the result of politi- 
cal incapacity and intrigue. There is 
talk of reparations and more repara- 
tions to be paid by countries whose 
industrial energies are at their lowest 
ebb and whose populations are dis- 
couraged in the face of blank despair. 
All eyes are turned to America for a 
solution and for help, while we, our- 
selves, are confronted by the question 
as to what to do and how to do it. 
The United States signed the original 
peace treaty, which in some of its es- 
sential provisions, bearing upon repara- 
tions, has been disregarded by some of 
the powers that made it. We are 
wrongfully accused of apathy and even 
heartless indifference; but no one ques- 
tions but that we stand ready to do 
our part, once the issue is made suffi- 
ciently clear. But at present, neither 
the facts nor the intentions are made 
entirely plain to those who must under- 
stand before they can be expected to 
act. 

There has been an immense outpour- 
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ing of publications and reports, but the 
issues involved are daily becoming 
more complex and confused. An im- 
mensely valuable trade is practically 
at a standstill, while the sufferings of 
millions are daily becoming more acute. 
The intrinsic value of continental cur- 
rencies has reached the vanishing point, 
while the cost of living has risen to 
tragic proportions. What we first of 
all require to know is what needs to be 
paid and how payment can be assured. 
But if all Germany were covered by a 
blanket mortgage it would not meet 
more than a substantial fraction of 
what is claimed in reparations by 
France alone. Before we can act, we 
must know with reasonable accuracy 
what Germany can pay, how she can 
meet her obligations, and what steps 
are advisable to force her to do so, if 
she should fail. 


A Fact-Frinpinc ComMIssION 
For primarily the question involved 


‘concerns Germany and her economic 


future. The satisfactory answer to this 
question should not lie beyond the 
range of an impartial fact-finding 
commission, but such a commission 
must be thoroughly American and 
voice the aims and ideals of our people. 
It must be competent to inquire into 
an apparently hopeless maze of con- 
flicting statistics of obligations, loans, 
production, available industrial energy, 
taxation, and the like. It must consist 
of men who are thoroughly familiar 
with German life and character and 
possessed of an understanding of the 
German language in its application to 
matters of technical detail. There 
must be a clear conception of the 
fundamental issues, suggestive of the 
thought that in whatever form repara- 
tions are made, they must represent 
primarily and largely the future results 
of the productive capacities of the 
German people. What there is at 
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present of material and usable wealth 
in Germany must form the reserve for 
the blanket mortgage that must be 
placed upon all that can be made sub- 
ject to an international capital levy. 
We cannot accept paper promises, but 
must insist that the whole question be 
treated as a sound business proposal. 
The instrumentalities of credit that 
would emerge out of such a transaction 
would represent the good faith of the 
Allies, in the ultimate performance of 
their obligations, on the part of the 
powers to be subjected to reparation 
claims. Such instrumentalities of credit 
must be in the nature of long time, low 
interest-bearing obligations, the re- 
sponsibility for which must be assumed 
directly by the governments imme- 
diately concerned. Whether we like it 
or not, but for economic reasons alone, 
the settlement must be on generous 
terms; for unless we inspire a new hope 
in the people effected, the anticipated 
results cannot possibly be forthcoming. 

America will not be satisfied with 
any other evidence than such as would 
be forthcoming through a fact-gather- 
ing agency of her own, along some such 
plan as has been suggested by the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State, whom no 
one will accuse of misplaced sympathy 
for the nations whose fate lies so 
largely in our hands. Such a commis- 
sion, if representing only the United 
States, should be of workable propor- 
tions, consisting of perhaps from five to 
seven members, corresponding some- 
what to the International Monetary 
Commission, as the result of which our 
Federal Reserve System came into 
being. The procedure might follow 
somewhat similar lines. It goes without 
saying that an American commission 
should show, in all its dealings, prior 
regard to the present and future inter- 
ests of the American people. For we 
have a higher duty than any interna- 
tional obligation, and that is to con- 


serve and maintain our own superior 
economic position. In its final analysis, 
it is our wealth and our power, plus our 
character, that represents today the 
hope of civilized mankind. 


SETTLEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Before we can hopefully approach 
the point of view as to the direction 
and the means by which our help can 
be drawn upon, there must be a settle- 
ment of the outstanding obligations 
owed us by the Allied nations, most of 
which remain in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. Great Britain has made an 
honorable settlement, removing about 
five billion dollars from the twelve 
billion, in round figures, that are owed 
us by some twenty nations, including 
Russia and Austria, from whom recov- 
ery will be long deferred, if not im- 
possible. The British plan of settle- 
ment appeals to all fair-minded men, 
as an honorable, and perhaps the only 
way out of a dilemma which seemed 
perilously near to being hopeless. It is 
well to grasp the significance of a plan 
which has placed the burden of repay- 
ment of war obligations upon the next 
two generations. That principle seems 
fair and just to all concerned. A like 
plan would seem feasible in the settle- 
ment of other reparations, at least as a 
starting point for a rational and effec- 
tive compromise. 

For compromise there must be. 
Much must be yielded that is rightfully 
due. Until the whole question is 
approached in a spirit of liberal charity 
towards all, a solution is impossible. 
It is my deliberate judgment that pen- 
sion claims should not form a part of 
the reparations. If America had made 
a claim for reimbursement on account 
of the huge costs incurred by us in War ye 
Risk Insurance, and in the subsequent _ ” 
care of the injured and wounded, the 
reparation question would have been _ 
complicated. We waived 
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our claims in this respect, assumed our 
own burdens, while we bowed to an 
inscrutable Providence with a sublime 
faith in the future. This, in my judg- 
ment, is the only policy that should 
govern, for the full consequences of the 
war can never be paid, however much 
our consciences may revolt against the 
thought that the consequences should 
not fall with crushing severity upon 
those responsible for the world con- 
flict. Whether we like it or not, the 
true cost of the war simply cannot and 


never will be paid in full. 7: Ae 


Tue Pouicy or France 


The world’s sympathies, and cer- 
tainly our own, are with France; but 
the world’s judgment is clearly against 
the course she has taken, in seeking by 
force of arms, what should have been 
yielded to her as the result of proper po- 
litical and economic pressure. France 
is not likely to gain, but almost certain 
to lose in the long run, by the Ruhr 
occupation. Each day only increases 
its sinister complications. If the 
objective of the occupation is to secure 
reparations in full, then that objective 
is being hopelessly destroyed. If the 
purposes have a larger political signifi- 
cance, the implied dangers are of the 
very first order to the whole civilized 
world. French imperialism is as much 
a menace to mankind as German im- 
perialism. There is no place in the 
world today for territorial aggression 
on the part of one nation against the 
wishes of another. 

The fact must never be overlooked 
that the only real source of German 
wealth at the present time is German 
energy. That is being paralyzed by 
the action of the invaders and the dis- 
_ organization of German industry. I 
say it frankly, that my profound sym- 
pathy is with France and that I would 
like to see every acre of her devastated 
provinces restored to even greater 
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comfort and prosperity than before the 
war, but my common sense tells me 
that the thing is impossible. On our 
own part, nothing of value can be 
done until the occupation is at an end. 
The Ruhr districts are as essential to 
Germany’s recovery as is the Missis- 
sippi Valley to our own economic inde- 
pendence. In any event, there should 
be no misconception on the point that 
in depriving Germany of her iron and 
coal districts, France automatically 
has destroyed her chance to recover 
the largest share of what is properly 
her due. 

Unquestionably, there is much jus- 
tification for the action taken on the 
part of France. But I am only con- 
cerned with the economic possibilities 
of reparation payments which will 
yield the results anticipated. Mr. 
Pierpont B. Noyes, former United 
States Rhineland Commissioner, states 
that the indemnity assessed against 
Germany in 1920 was approximately 
fifty-six billion dollars, or 75 per cent 
of her total national wealth. He calls 
attention to the contrast of the charges 
imposed upon France by Germany in 
1871, stated to have been equivalent to 
4 per cent of the national wealth of 
France at the time. Mr. Noyes further 
calls attention to the relative cost of 
the war, which is stated to have con- 
sumed 30 to 40 per cent of the resources 
of Germany during the time of its 
duration. As to what are the true 
facts in controversy on this account, is 
obviously for an American fact-find- 
ing commission to determine. If Ger- 
many is really able to pay her full share, 
as required by the treaty, she should be 
made to do so; but if impossible bur- 
dens have been imposed upon her, 
burdens that would involve the de- 
struction of her economic life, at the 
cost of future generations, then there 
should be a readjustment in strict 
conformity to the facts gx by 
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ul dispassionate inquiry. For the sole 
question involved should be one of 
reparations and not of some sinister 


political purpose, hidden in the back- 
ground. 


or Various CONFERENCES 


The question is highly pertinent as 
to what really have been the practical 
results of the various conferences and 
meetings held in the different parts of 

_ Europe since the treaty was adopted, 
' for the purpose of arriving at a definite 
» understanding regarding reparation 
settlements, or damages and payments. 
Regardless of a formidable literature on 
the subject, the issues involved are 
profoundly confused by a mass of 
conflicting evidence, extremely difficult 
to analyze. The World’s Peace Foun- 
dation has rendered a service in this 
connection by publishing three papers 
on the subject, which are possibly the 
best available summary of the financial 
aspects, and the politics and economics 
involved in the questions under con- 
sideration. 

Of much value in this connection are 
three publications, issued by the Amer- 
ican Association for International Con- 
ciliation, on the Allied debts, and 
documents regarding the European 
economic situation. The World’s Peace 
Foundation emphasizes the view that 
“Reparations have not as yet been 
considered as a whole.” This unques- 
tionably is the truth, although as I 
have said before, there is an immense 
literature available on the question in 
matters of detail. 

It has also been said that 


The facts have in a large part been kept 
secret, or published piecemeal, at times of 
excitement, with an accompaniment of 
propagandists inuendo of both sides. 


Yet secrecy in such matters is of the 
very essence of deception, while a full 
of the and transactions 


is a necessary basis for sound 
satisfactory conclusions. 


GovERNMENT OR Private Inquiry 


It would hardly serve a practical _ 
purpose to review in detail even the a 
more important contributions to the 
literature of the reparations and debt 
settlement questions. If America is to 
render aid, it must be upon a thorough 
understanding of the facts in the light _ 
of the American situation. Hence, it a 
would seem to me that there is no es- — 
cape from the conclusion, but that - 
there is the most urgent need for either a is ; 
an international economic conference, 
in which the United States should © 
participate, or for an economic survey | 
made by American experts, in the full _ 
confidence of the American people and 
the American Government. This, asI 
understand it, is the viewpoint of Mr. 
Hughes and it is regrettable that st 
Congress should have taken no action — 
upon the suggestion before adjourn- 
ment. In the absence of congressional __ 
action, the Government’s powers are 
probably too restricted to justify the 
participation required. The individual 
investigations made by distinguished 
senators and representatives at the 
present time will, of course, serve a_ 
most useful purpose, but they cannot 
possibly prove conclusive. In the 
absence of governmental action, there 
remains the alternative of private — 
initiative, and it seems to me entirely » | 
feasible that the necessary expenses of 
such an investigation could be raisedby 
private subscriptions. The persons _ 
should be selected by the Secretary of 
State, with the advice of the President, 
and perhaps the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Five to seven men would be | 
sufficient for all practical purposes, but — 
such a commission should include — 
economists of international reputation, 4 
familiar with the German language. ; 

In its final analysis, the European — 
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question of today concerns essentially 
the present and the future economic 
status of Germany and some seventy 
million of German people. Hence, I 
can see no escape from the necessity of 
such inquiry, however reluctant I am 
to commit America in any form to an 
international understanding, be it what 
it may. Opposed as I am to America’s 
entry into the League of Nations, I 
believe that we are in duty bound, at 
the present time, to concern ourselves 
much more seriously than heretofore 
with the facts of the European economic 
situation. We are happily free from 
bitterness and bias. We are unques- 
tionably in a position to render sub- 
stantial aid, and I believe that we are 
not unwilling to do so. But our action 
must be based upon a dispassionate 
consideration of a fact-finding com- 
mission, representing American inter- 
ests and the American point of view. 
I believe that such action would go far 
to reéstablish the vanishing faith in the 
humanity and the unselfishness of the 
American people, and render substan- 
tial aid in the solution of questions 
which concern the life and death strug- 
gle of European nations at the present 
time. 

Fundamental to every practical con- 
sideration of Germany’s financial posi- 
tion and future is the provision of the 
Treaty of Versailles that the Allied 
Powers have a first call upon all the 
revenues and resources of the German 
nation. Hence, all internal measures 
of rehabilitation depend upon the 
manner in which the reparation 
demands are met and to the extent 
that they are delinquent, the situation 
must remain unsettled, as to the 
larger question of external economic 
relations. The foregoing, for illustra- 
tion, applies especially to the recent so- 
called two hundred million gold mark 
loan, the realized amount of which, in 
theory at least, may be called upon 


by the Allied governments in settlement 
of reparation claims. The question 
even involves the integrity and secu- 
rity of the gold reserve held by the 
Reichsbank. This, as I understand it, 
is the view held by the French Govern- 
ment, although the other Allied gov- 
ernments agree that the bank is a 
private institution and, therefore, se- 
cure against reparation demands. Be 
this as it may, the fact remains that 
such questions are raised with increas- 
ing insistence and give rise to most 
serious apprehensions on the part of 
German industry and finance. 


Dec Line oF GerMANY’s Economic 
PowER 

The statement has been lately made 
that France will consider no German 
proposals in abjudication of her present 
difficulties, unless she first agrees to 
pay fifty billion gold marks, without 
conditions, and ratifies the validity of 
the so-called ““C”’ bonds, to be used by 
France, in payment of her own obliga- 
tions, while at the same time she 
ceases in her demands for the imme- 
diate evacuation of the Ruhr area. In 
return Germany, through her Foreign 
Minister, is said to have offered thirty 
billion gold marks, but this offer has 
been indignantly refused. The sums 
involved are so colossal that they 
stagger the imagination, while they 
certainly defy a clear understanding in 
the absence of a full account of all the 
essential facts required. 

Reviewing the course of recent pro- 
ceedings with the required brevity, we 
are confronted by the evidence that 
Germany’s economic power, since the 
peace treaty was signed, has alarmingly 
declined. At Versailles, under stress of 
imperative necessity, and clearly with- 
out a sound basis of economic ability to 
do so, the German Government agreed 
to pay one hundred billion gold marks 
in reparations to France, which at the 
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same time, however, demanded the 
utterly inconceivable sum of three 
hundred and seventy-five billion gold 
marks. England, at the time, was will- 
ing to agree to fifty billion gold marks, 
as a reasonable compromise. It is such 
widely divergent views or demands 
that must somehow be harmonized to 
the reasonable satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. About the sole hope of the 
German people, in their efforts to raise 
a large international loan, rests with 
the financial powers of the United 
States, which, however, finds them 
largely in the dark, both as to its 
capacity to pay and as to the resources 
offered as a guarantee for the fulfilment 
of whatever new promises may be 
made. 


DEPRECIATION OF THE MARK 


The chaotic condition of Germany’s 
public finance is too obvious to require 
consideration. When the dollar value 
of the mark changes in twenty-four 
hours from twenty thousand to thirty 
thousand, it must be clear that safe 
business transactions, on a large or 
small scale, are becoming impossible. 
Commerce and trade, under such 
conditions, simply assume the propor- 
tions of a gigantic gamble, in which the 
few may gain, while the many must 
suffer tragic losses that can end only 
in national despair. 

Under date of March 21 the London 
Times reports that: 


The German budget for 1922, which 
came before the Reichsrath yesterday, in 
connection with the twelfth supplemental 
vote, showed a deficit of 7,100 billion 
marks. This, of course, means national 
bankruptcy and nothing else. 


In September last, the deficit was 
eight hundred and forty-three billion 
marks, a sufficiently impressive total 
to justify the gloomiest apprehension 
at the time. It is said further, howev er, 
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in the article referred to, with regard a 
to the present situation that: ; 


The new budget shows that the nw ' 
ment has not taken to heart the warnings | 
as to urgency of economy, insisted upon by : 
its own expert advisors. “re 


And finally that: 


The expenditure on costly public 
was increased, the doles to agriculture are a 
continued, and food subsidies go on as 
before. On the other hand, the gentle a9 , 
treatment of wealth in the incidence of 
taxation is more glaring than ever. » 


Be this as it may, judgment in such 
matters involves the larger question of 
Allied or world responsibility for Ger- 
many’s internal public policy. Thisis _ 
a responsibility which no nation or ty ty 
group of nations is ready or apparently f 
competent to assume; but the question A tg 


may properly be raised at this time, 
whether it is actually true that the 
incidence of taxation upon wealth in 
Germany is light in proportion to the 
burdens imposed of necessity upon the 
well-to-do of other countries. The — 
German Government, under date of 
April 5, 1922, made public a mass of 
official data on the financial aspects of 
reparation questions, including a table 
of comparative income taxes, according 
to the size of the income, as levied in 
France, England and Germany. This 
table flatly contradicts the often as- 
serted comparative freedom of the | 
wealthy German from the burdens of 
the after effects of the war. Since 
public attention seems not to have 
been directed to these facts, I shall 
briefly deal with the taxation imposed 
upon the incomes of the most wealthy, 
deriving their incomes from invest- — 
ments and not from salaries or wages. 

The income taxes of those who were in 

receipt of incomes of one million marks 

per annum or more are stated to have 


been as follows: 
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Income France | England| Germany 
1,000,000 marks 19% | 38% 44% 
5,000,000 “ 48% | 50% 58% 
10,000,000 “ 49% | 55% 61% 


These are asserted to be the taxes 
payable in the case of incomes of per- 
sons with a family of four dependent 
children under twenty-one years of age. 
I have not thought it necessary to 
verify these figures, assuming that the 
Government would not publish the 
data unless satisfied as to their approx- 
imate accuracy. 

By way of further illustration, I also 
give the income tax rate charged in the 
case of salary or wage workers, earning 
five hundred thousand marks, while 
supporting four children under twenty- 
one years of age. For France the rate 
is given as 10 per cent; for England as 
22 per cent; and for Germany as 25 
per cent. It would not seem necessary 
to enlarge further upon this question, 
except to point out that the income 
taxes of Great Britain have recently 
been reduced by 6d. in the pound, al- 
though it is asserted that England is 
still taxed higher on her income tax 
basis than any other country in the 
world. 

The facts in the case are either as 
stated, or they are not. It should not 
be difficult to ascertain the truth, 
which is of the very first importance, as 
a basis for a rational understanding of 
German public and private finance. 
If they are what they are claimed to be, 
the German people. are in very truth 
paying a heavy penalty for their guilt 
and responsibility for the war;and they 
carry a burden which would make any 
reparation settlement difficult, while 
the extreme demands must obviously 
lie far beyond their power to meet. 

In its final analysis, no 


people can 


carry such burdens for long, unless 
there is a fair share of margin to enjoy 
the fruits of their own toil. 7 


From Bap to Worse 


The German budget for 1922 shows 
anticipated revenues of ninety-seven 
billion marks, of which twenty-three 
billion were from income taxes, while 
twenty-four billion were expected from 
luxury taxes, aside from a capital levy 
amounting to eight billion marks more. 
Most of these taxes are borne by the 
well-to-do. Only seven billion marks 
were expected from customs revenues, 
while ten billion were expected from 
the tax on coal. A considerable share 
of these resources has now been cut off, 
as the result of the Ruhr occupation. 
In the meantime, matters otherwise 
have gone from bad to worse, but the 
true facts are obscured by the deplor- 
able condition of the German currency, 
the intrinsic value of which has prac- 
tically reached the vanishing point. 

Information concerning Germany’s 
internal finance is also in a hopelessly 
confused condition. The budgetary ex- 
penditures of Germany for 1921-22 are 
finally given as two hundred and forty- 
five billion paper marks, while for 
1922-23 they have been provisionally 
placed at two hundred and eighty-eight 
billion paper marks, but this no doubt 
has since been changed to larger figures. 
Of the expenditures authorized for 
1922-23, some 65 per cent were on 
account of reparations or expenses 
connected with after-war settlements. 
Many of the expenditures anticipated 
are, of course, merely a matter of con- 
jecture or guesswork. Probably with- 
out exception the actual expenditures 
have been farin excess of the anticipated. 
All of the sums involved are of such 
colossal proportions, while the value 
of the currency is subject to such wide 
fluctuations, that it is a pure matter of 
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guesswork, when such statistics are 
reduced to a gold basis. 

It would require the extended labors 
of an expert commission to sift this 
evidence and arrive at conclusions 
useful for practical purposes. It would 
seem to me that a fact-gathering 
commission, as already mentioned, 
could do this. Such a commission 
would divide itself into committees of 
one, and to each member would be 
assigned specific duties, in the field of 
inquiry, in which he would have the 
largest degree of personal knowledge 
and experience. Out of such building 
stones a structure could be erected, 
upen which it would be possible to base 
definite and useful conclusions. 

The question naturally arises, in this 
connection, as to whether any action 
on our part in relieving the German 
financial situation would not imply 
the corresponding duty of financial 
direction and control. This in my 
judgment would certainly be the case, 
and an inter-Allied Control Commission 
would probably offer the only perma- 
nently satisfactory solution. What has 
been done in this respect, with regard to 
the settlement of the Ottoman debt and 
the reorganization of Egyptian finance, 
might serve as a useful precedent. 
The different countries on such a com- 
mission would have representation 
proportionate to the financial interests 
involved. 


ResTABLISHMENT OF TRADE 


Sooner or later some such method of 
settlement must be arrived at. German 
trade must be reéstablished to the 
advantage of all concerned. The 
present chaotic condition must give 
way to an orderly arrangement, under 
which the German nation can prosper, 
by maintaining its national pride. 
The present deplorable conflict of 
interests with France must yield to the 


better judgment of men free from - 


or hateful revenge. The world cannot 
afford to let Germany revert to bar- 
barism and Bolshevism, but it is by no 
means improbable that this may not be 
the case, if there is not a radical change 
in the situation. 

The conditions in Saxony, as well as 
in Bavaria, are perilously near to a 
disastrous conflagration, which may set 
the whole German Republic aflame 
and leave no alternative but a recourse 
to the Russian precedent of a Soviet 
form of government. Germany is 
bankrupt and in need of a receivership. 
No fantastic currency reform can ex- 
pect to relieve the present erormous 
inflation. The whole situation is as 
preposterous as it is fraught with the 
gravest results, not only to Germany 
but to the world at large. Diplomacy 
and politics both have done their 
worst to add fuel to the flames. Not a 
single statesman has emerged out of the 
chaos with a plan of procedure ac- 
ceptable to all. It is, therefore, the 
duty of organized business interests, 
on the one hand, and of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and all 
other governments, on the other hand, 
to lend whatever aid is required, in 
conformity to the suggestion made by 
Mr. Hughes and as approved by some 
of the foremost minds of the present 


The situation is changing buiiia 
from hour to hour. The latest report is 
to the effect that France is willing to 
accept a reduction in Germany’s obli- 
gations from one hundred and thirty- 
two billion gold marks to between 
forty and fifty billion gold marks. 
This proposal, as said before, is condi- 
tioned upon the settlement of all inter- 
Allied debts, which seems a hopeless 
proposal. Germany is said to offer 


thirty billion gold marks which, while 
far from sufficient for a full settlement, 
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is certainly in the nature of a com- 
promise worth considering; for, as I 
have said already, the war cannot be 
paid for and never will be paid for in 
accordance with business principles of 
profit and loss. The cost of the war 
must be borne by all the nations con- 
cerned and I would favor that we 
forego a share of the debts owed to us, 
if other nations are willing to make 
similar sacrifices; but it is entirely out 
of the question for some of the nations 
to do so and for others to step aside. 
Nor is it possible for any nation to 
make a sacrifice of all its interests for 
the benefit of another. 

It is difficult to adopt a strictly 
orderly procedure in a discussion of 
this kind, at the present time. The 
confusion in international finance is 
simply appalling. Yet there is the 
utmost urgency for a clarification of 
the issues and the greatest simplicity of 
utterance. It is obviously of much less 
practical importance as to what Ger- 
many should pay and do than what she 
can pay and do, to right in part the 
wrongs arising out of the after effects 
of the Great War. 

A Workas_e Basis 

The statement is made that Germany 
is willing to commit herself to the 
ultimate payment of ten billion dollars, 
while France is said to be willing to 
compromise on twelve and one-half 
billion dollars. The difference is close 
enough to permit of a satisfactory com- 
promise. The net result to France of 
such an understanding is estimated at 
six and one-half billion dollars against 
original demands of seventeen billion. 
Granting the correctness of these 
figures, which, of course, is debatable, 
France would seem to have gone to the 
extreme in making concessions, pro- 
vided they are not complicated by 
political considerations, arising out of 
the Ruhr occupation. 
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It is argued that hentne agreed to 
the payment of twelve and one-half 
billion dollars, the Allied nations would 
still face the repayment of their own 
obligations to the United States. 
Italy, for illustration, is said to face 
the necessity of paying the United 
States two or three times the sum she 
would receive from Germany, but 
Germany cannot pay in full for the 
damages resulting from the war, and 
she cannot pay at all unless given a 
chance at economic recovery. It cer- 
tainly seems better to agree upon a 
workable basis than to insist upon an 
unworkable one. 

The Spa agreement provided for a 
division of the reparations, on the 
basis of 52 per cent to France and 22 
per cent to the British, while the re- 
mainder would go to Italy and Belgium. 
The United States was not to be a 
party to any reimbursement, although 
our own expenses and losses have been 
of enormous proportions. This fact is 
generally lost sight of on the part of 
those who insist that we surrender a 
part, if not the whole, of the debts 
owed us by the Allied nations. We 
have, in other words, already paid our 
share of the cost of the war, while de- 
riving no territorial or other advan- 
tages of any kind whatsoever. We, 
however, have made clear our position 
that we have no intention of cancelling 
our inter-Allied debts while the debt 
owed us by Great Britain has been 
arranged for on mutually satisfactory 
terms of payment. Were we to agree 
to such a cancellation, we would 
practically be paying the major portion 
of the recoverable part of the cost of 
the war and our taxes would mount to 
oppressive proportions, while our pres- 
ent economic advantages would be 
dissipated and our position to render 
aid would become enormously im- 
paired. 

As I understand it, and I ee say 
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that much of my recent information is 
derived from the articles of Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds, the outstanding obliga- 
tions, other than those to Great 
Britain, are estimated at 4.6 billion 
dollars. This sum is in the nature of a 
prior lien upon whatever Germany may 
pay by way of reparations, and a truly 
prohibitive sum in the event that only 
ten or twelve and one-half billion 
dollars should be paid by Germany, 
since little, if anything, can be recov- 
ered from the other belligerent parties 
opposed to the Allies in the Great War. 
Great Britain has in fact made a claim 
of 2.2 billion as her share of the 
financial reparations to be paid by 
Germany, which added to the 6.4 
billion dollars due to the United States 
makes 8.6 billion to be deducted from 
the sums available for compensation to 
France, Belgium and Italy. Mr. 
Simonds estimates that the net sum 
likely to be received by France, on a 
ten-billion-dollar basis, would only be 
three billion dollars, which would not 
go far towards meeting her most urgent 


. needs at the present time, while leaving 


the major reparation settlement in 
about the same condition as before. 


FurtTHER COMPLICATIONS 


The mind is staggered by figures 
which defy all comprehension. The 
Treaty of Versailles and subsequent 
arrangements fixed the German liabil- 
ity to France as seventeen billion dol- 
lars, out of a total reparations bill of 
about thirty-three billion dollars. It is 
said that French reparation costs will 
aggregate not less than six and one-half 
billion dollars, while what France owes, 
as the result of the war, amounts to six 
billion more. Of this amount France 
is ready to write off four and one-half 
billion dollars and she is furthermore 
ready to write off an amount equal to 
as much as Great Britain or the 
United States are both willing to can- 
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cel. If, therefore, we are really serious 
in our assertions that we are willing to 
help France, it seems not unreasonable, 
on our own part, that we should be 
willing to cancel our claims on France 
to the extent indicated. That would 
certainly go a long way towards a 
practical solution. 

The situation is further complicated 
by the conflicting statements regarding 
the true economic situation of France. 
Mr. C. W. Barron, in some recent 
contributions on the Rhine and the 
Ruhr situation, has advanced some 
startling conclusions, with regard to the 
economic progress of France since the 
end of the war. Thus, for illustration, 
he has made the statement that out of 
the twenty-three thousand factories 
destroyed by Germany during the war, 
all but twenty-nine hundred have been 
restored. And furthermore that “The 
French are in good financial condition,” 
for “‘ France was never so rich in income 
as today.”” At the same time the state- 
ment is made that “‘The French people 
were never working more profitably 
and never saving more money than 
today.” Whether that is so may, of 
course, be questioned, but no one 
doubts that Germany is in a practically 
hopeless and deplorable condition. 

Official records recently published 
show that Germany lost 1,846,293 of 
her best manhood in the war, while 
there are left to her care 1,945,000 de- 
pendents. All forms of social assist- 
ance make enormous demands upon 
the German budget. Unemployment 
is apparently enormously on the in- 
crease. The Reichsbank itself is reach- 
ing a precarious financial position. 
The cost of living, even in the most 
essential necessities of life, has risen to 
prohibitive proportions. The housing 
problem has attained a tragic situation. 
Overshadowing everything else is the 
bane of a paper currency, practically 
without any intrinsic value whatever. 
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Business is thoroughly disorganized. 
There is thus no escape from the con- 
clusion that Germany is thoroughly 
bankrupt and that the most drastic re- 
forms are necessary to once more place 
her economic situation on a stable 
basis. The Germans evidently have 
failed to rise to the situation and are in 
need of international guidance, as much 
as they are in need of international 
support. All of these questions must be 
reduced to a workable formula evolved 
by a commission of disinterested ex- 
perts, dominated by the single thought 
that the rehabilitation of Germany is 
essential to world peace and interna- 
tional good will. On my own part, I 
can conceive of no alternative to the 
conclusion that the suggestion made by 
Mr. Hughes should be endorsed by 
business men throughout the world, as 
the only hopeful proposal likely to aid 
in the solution of the problems that 
must be dealt with more or less along 
the lines suggested. 


GERMAN Orrer or REPARATIONS 


Since the foregoing was written, the 
German Government has made its 
offer of reparations, of which a copy 
has been transmitted to the American 
Government. It proposes to fix the full 
amount of ultimate reparations, in 
money or kind, at thirty billion gold 
marks, or, approximately, seven and a 
quarter billion dollars. The offer has 
been unanimously rejected by the 
French Government, in consultation 
with the Government of Belgium, but 
it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
alternative suggestions made by the 
German Government will receive sym- 
pathetic consideration. It requires to 
be kept in mind in this connection that, 
according to the official statistics of 
France, the total expenditures to date 
on account of the restoration of prop- 
erty and the compensation for injured 
persons including interest payment on 
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loans, raised by France as om of 
Germany’s default, are placed at not 
less than ninety-five billion francs and 
it is estimated that a further sum of 
forty-eight billion francs must be spent 
on the restoration of property alone. 
Reducing this amount to a gold basis, 
it is evident that under the most favor- 
able conditions of exchange France has 
expended approximately $20,000,000,- 
000, while she receives an offer in return 
of $7,500,000,000 
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On the other hand it requires to be 
considered, as pointed out in the Chase 
Economic Bulletin by Prof. B. M. 
Anderson, that Germany to the end of 
1922 had paid in compensations and in 
kind not less than %3,850,000,000. 
But as I have said before, all of these 
sums are so colossal that they defy a 
clear understanding until the situation 
is clarified by the elimination of a vast 
amount of what is probably more con- 
jecture and guesswork opinion. The 
German Government is willing 


In conformity with the suggestion made by 
Secretary of State Hughes, to submit the 
entire problem of reparations to an in- 
ternational commission, free from any 
political influences. 


That conclusion must appeal to all who 
believe that there remains no alterna- 
tive but a compromise, based upon the 
results of a fact-finding commission. 
The German Government properly 
points out that 


the entire property of Germany and all 
sources of income of Germany and of the 
German states are already pawned by the 
Treaty of Versailles 


and that 


only by way of negotiations with the Inter- 
national Loan Syndicate and the Repara- 
tions Commission, can it be established how 
this mortgage is to take a concrete form, 
for the purpose of serving the issue of the 
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loan and what detail guarantees are to be 
given. 


Although the reading of this sentence 
is somewhat obscure, due probably to 
errors in decoding, the meaning is per- 
fectly plain. 

There is another exceedingly sugges- 
tive sentence in the German offer, 
which seems to have escaped attention. 
The sentence reads that 


Every effort, however, to convert this 
willingness (to do all in her power to make 
reparations) into the form of practical 
proposals, is rendered more difficult by the 
fact that, owing to the condition of Ger- 
many’s financial and economic situation, it 
is not possible to arrive at a tangible basis, 
in fixed and definite figures, for computing 
Germany’s economic and financial capacity. 


The foregoing, I think, fully con- 
firms the viewpoint advanced in this 
article, that the solution of the Ger- 
man reparations question depends 


upon the findings of an economic com- 
mission, within the full confidence of 
all concerned. The settlement of the 
questions involved has been brought 
measurably nearer by the German 
proposal, and while I, myself, am in- 
clined to think that more might have 
been offered, that question remains 
for a fact-finding commission to 
determine. On such a commission 
America should be represented by men 
thoroughly familiar with Germany’s 
fundamental economic basis, as re- 
vealed by a painstaking study of the 
American viewpoint in all matters of 
this kind, being free from partisan bias 
and a hateful sense of revenge. Our 
view is that of a business people and 
the question must be settled in con- 
formity with business principles, for, 
in‘its final analysis, it is for men of 
business to determine how an equitable 
understanding and a lasting peace can 
be arrived at. 
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WEEK before the close of our last 
Congress, our President set our 

nation agog and the Republican Party 
by the ears with a proposal that we 
take a step at least toward participa- 
tion in the European situation, and 
that we participate in the election of 
judges to a World Court; with the 
understanding, however, that we do 
not thereby consent to submit any 
cause to the adjudication of that Court 
except as those causes might arise and 
we in each case made a decision at the 
time that we would so submit a case. 

May I say that if that is the boldest 
and most advanced step which this 
strongest and richest of nations can 
take toward again participating in 
European affairs, I am heartily in favor 
of it and hope that it may be accom- 
plished; but I am all the time wonder- 
ing why some humorist does not 
characterize this gesture as a political 
and diplomatic parody on the old 
nursery rhyme, 

Mother may I go out to swim? 

Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 

But don’t go near the water. 


NeEcEssITY FOR PERMANENT 
SOLUTION 


However, our State Department, 
only a month later or less than a month 
after this proposal, issued a statement 
which is receiving in Europe today a 
great deal more attention and consid- 
eration than the proposal of our modi- 
fied entrance into the World Court. 
It was contained in a note our Secre- 
tary of State sent to the govern- 
ments of Greece, France, Italy and 


By Auten T. Burns 
Secretary, National Information Bureau Wee’ 


Great Britain, and from which I quote 
a few words: 


The problem presented by the evacua- 
tion to Greek territory of almost a million 
refugees has appealed to the humanitarian 
sentiment of all countries and has severely 
taxed the resources of the relief organiza- 
tions which have been supported in their 
work by the generosity and initiative of 
the government and peoples of many 
countries. It is clear, however, that feed- 
ing of great camps of refugees cannot and 
should not continue indefinitely. The 
solution of the problem can hardly lie in 
measures of temporary relief alone, but 
rather in such a disposition of the refugees 
as will enable them to be absorbed as 
promptly as possible into the normal eco- 
nomic life of the country where they find 
themselves. The problem of finding per- 
manent homes for the refugees is one, 
however, which is not within the scope of 
private relief agencies. It will require the 
cordial codperation of the local authorities 
where the refugees may be situated and of 
the powers whose territorial and other 
interests in the Mediterranean area may 
make it possible for them to assist. 

One phase of the question which is of 
particular concern relates to the future of 
the Armenians in the Near East. 

In bringing these considerations to your 
Excellency’s attention, I take the occasion 
to suggest that if your Government be dis- 
posed to concur as to the desirability of 
codrdinated action to liquidate the relief 
emergency in the Near East, an early 
exchange of views would be desirable. 


That announcement seems to say 
that the United States, at least, is one 
of the powers that has interests in the 
Mediterranean area and that we are 
ready for codperative action in the 
solution of one of the oldest, if not the 
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most intricate problem of all Europe, 
that of the Near East. To some of us 
who have been in that quarter of the 
globe recently, this proposal seems not 
quite like locking the door after all the 
horses are stolen, but locking it after a 
good number of them are gone. The 
results of our investigation as to the 
need of philanthropic help in those 
regions indicate that America, fore- 
most among the nations of the world, 
has had a drain upon her charitable 
resources, due to the fact that she has 
not been interested in prevention but 
only in alleviation, and as in other 
matters an ounce of prevention would 
have been worth a pound of cure. 
There is, however, still some measure 
of prevention that may be exercised, 
although the opportunity for much of 
it has escaped us. 


DiscouRAGING OvuTLOOK 


No one could wander among those 
refugees—nearly a million of them in 
Greece—without realizing that this 
problem, which Secretary Hughes de- 
scribes, was largely upon the shoulders 
of America—possibly an interminable 
problem of relief—unless some per- 
manent solution was quickly evolved. 
For the outstanding feature of the 
situation last fall was that the Turks 
had retained in Anatolia practically 
all the bread-winners of these hundreds 
of thousands of victims of the Greco- 
Turkish War and that the first common 
sense step in a solution would be some 
restoration of these bread-winners to 
their families. 

After investigating in Greece the 
possibilities of such a restoration and 
finding no answer there, we betook 
ourselves to Lausanne to discuss with 
the representatives of the various 
powers whether this earliest, most im- 
mediate and pressing step in a solution 
could not be taken. There, too, we 
received no encouragement that these 
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bread-winners, the primary factor in a 
solution, were likely to be restored in 
the at all immediate future, essential 
as that step must be. But we also 
learned this about America’s relation 
to this situation: that it is costing 
America now literally millions of 
dollars, that there would probably be 
an increase rather than a decrease of 
the burden in the immediate future, 
and that this increase would be caused 
by the general situation which had 
precipitated the burden America al- 
ready was bearing. 

Not only would these refugees be 
on our shoulders but also all the mi- 
norities that were likely to be expelled 
from Turkey, because in the view of 
the Turks, at least, the presence of 
minorities within their territories were 
always being made an excuse for other 
European powers to interfere in the 
domestic relations and politics of 
Turkey. The Turk has so absolutely 
lost faith in European professions of 
interest in these minorities that she 
saw no solution but their complete 
expulsion. However, the United States 
was the only country in the world in 
whose disinterested interest Turkey 
would have any confidence, and the 
United States seemed to have no such 
interest herself in this situation as 
might prevent the further expulsion 
and the increase of the philanthropic 
burden of our charitable resources. 
We were not willing to take such respon- 
sibility for these minorities in their ex- 
isting habitat as would keep them from 
being dumped on our hands in Greece. 


Questions+ Facts = SOLUTIONS 


That was not an encouraging out- 
look for anyone interested in the con- 
serving of our philanthropic resources. 
So, on our return to this country, we 
betook ourselves to the Department of 
State, as’ing whether ac that time an 
ounce of prevention might not be 
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- employed to prevent this further in- 
_ erease of the philanthropic burden, but 
we were told that unofficial observance 
was all the part the United States 
could take; as for any responsible part, 
it was farthest from a possibility. Yet 
on that very day, as if in answer to our 
irresponsible and noncommittal atti- 
_ tude, the Lausanne Conference decided 
_ that those bread-winners of the refu- 
gees should be returned, and for good 
interest and full payment, all the other 
minorities should be driven out from 
Turkey; and, so far as provision for 
them was concerned, they would be 
added to the burden of the charitable 
resources of the United States. It is 
somewhat tardy, then, to recognize 
that we have a burden and responsi- 
_ bility which is permanent, unless we 
_ join in a solution that removes this now 
million of refugees from the class of 
emergency relief applicants and find a 
permanent solution which is connected 
_ with some settlement of the affairs in 
the southeastern corner of Europe. 


PouRING INTO A SIEVE 


But this burden on philanthropy is 
not the only one that the disturbed 
situation of Europe has created. No, 
_ it is not the only one in the southeast- 
ern part of Europe. There pass over 
my desk almost weekly proposals for 
new appeals for philanthropic help 
_ which we are to investigate and ap- 
a praise, and among the latest of them 
sis a statement that within Anatolia it- 
self there are some hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who now need relief. 
_ Before the expulsion of the Greek 
and Armenian refugees, the Greek 

armies had conducted first, an aggres- 
sive campaign and then a precipitate 
retreat, which laid waste a broad 
stretch of land and impoverished a 
population, very much as Sherman’s 
: mech to the sea did in our own Civil 
War. No less diverse and varied inter- 
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ests than the International Red Cross, 
the League of Nations and our own 
High Commissioner in the Near East, 
Admiral Bristol, report to us that here 
again is a great need of the kind to 
which America never turns a deaf ear, 
and which is bound to secure a response 
in hundreds of thousands of dollars as 
soon as it is widely known. And to- 
day there is being organized in Amer- 
ica a drive for the meeting of this 
situation. 

Again, America contributed, soon 
after the close of the war, some ten 
million dollars in connection with the 
drive of the European Relief Council 
for the feeding of children in Germany; 
and yet that work is being largely un- 
done, being put in a position where it 
will have to be done over again by the 
complications referred to elsewhere— 
the French occupation of the Ruhr and 
the general demoralization of the eco- 
nomic life of Germany. Today, as 
always happens, the United States is 
being asked, through a new drive that 
has been lately organized, to meet this 
situation with contributions of other 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
America has had no part and feels that 
she apparently cannot take a part in 
preventing that kind of an increased 
burden. 

So I might go on about the work that 
is still being done in Poland, and which 
is caused more or less by the small 
desultory quarrels in which Poland 
engages and in which we are not inter- 
ested—at least, from the preventive, 
but only from the ameliorative and 
charitable point of view. 


Our Purse Strings ALways Open 


In going over recently this whole 
situation of what America’s aloofness, 
so far as a preventive and constructive 
attitude and relation to Europe, has 
cost us, I find that since the close of 
the war, since the Armistice—entirely 
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apart from the great philanthropic 
drives connected with our own partic- 
ipation in the war—America’s philan- 
thropic contributions now amount to 
about four hundred million dollars. 
It is no wonder that those who go 
about the country trying to collect for 
this rapidly increasing fund report to 
us that they meet constantly with this 
question, ““Why must we continue to 
bear the burden which our Government 
takes no part in trying to prevent?” 
And these same collectors tell us that 
they find America’s emotions strained 
almost to the breaking point, so jaded 
that the response is very much more 
sluggish because of the constant repeti- 
tion of this experience. Yet we may 
be as sure as that we are human beings 
that America, as one of her most gener- 
ous givers said to me the other day, 
never turns her back on need. 

However disheartening and discour- 
aging it is to have these experiences 
repeated, we may be quite sure that 
America, to a greater or less degree, is 
going to continue to meet the need as 
long as it exists, for in the hearts of 
‘Americans is that spirit “that maketh 
the sun to shine on the evil and on the 
good and sendeth the rain on the just 
and on the unjust.”” We do not seem 
to discriminate in our charities, nor 
wish to, between those with whom we 
have had political or even military 
differences and those who have been 
our Allies and friends, for this $400,- 
000,000 has been spent in every nation 
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engaged in the great European War, 
except Bulgaria. 


ernmental policy of aloofness, remote-— 
ness and disinterestedness in the pre- x c J 
vention of this increased burden ques- __ 
tioned; it is also a rising conviction ia 
that it is an intolerable situation, in 
which we must take a part; that just | 
as surely as Europe and the world 
comes to us for relief, just so surely in a 
the long run must we become interested — 
in preventing the need of relief. It is" 
only the circle that all philanthropic _ 
effort has run—being interested first _ 
in amelioration and then finally in the 
prevention and cure. 
To summarize the attitude of the __ 
philanthropic financier: he has become a 
tired of officials holding aloof and 
philanthropy holding the bag. He a 
gradually, but I am sure arene 
and more persistently, coming to the — 
position of insisting that, if we are — 
going to have a part in paying the bill, 
we must have a voice in incurring the 
expense; that we must have a responsi- 
bility toward the causes of all this — 
misery, and more, a voice in the the 
vention of it; for again, as of old, the © 
philanthropists of this country have 
come to resent a situation which to 
them means taxation without repre- _ 
sentation—a position both tradition- 
ally and temperamentally abhorrent to 
Americans. 


Ever WipEentne 
But, not only do we find our 


The Political Factor in the European Situation 
By Jeremian W. Jenks, Px.D., LL.D. 


Research Professor of Government and Public Administration, New York University; Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York 


N a late visit to the Near East and to 
Europe I was particularly impressed 
with what seemed to me to be this 
fact, that the very serious conditions 
throughout Europe were to be looked 
upon not primarily as either economic 
or financial, but political. In the dis- 
cussion of any problem of this kind 
we need to make these distinctions. 
When we speak of a financial situation 
we are thinking primarily of a govern- 
mental problem. Can the government 
secure income enough to meet its nec- 
essary expenses? Can it arrange to 
control the monetary situation so that 
it will not find its revenues depleted by 
a depreciating currency so much that 
it cannot meet those expenses? These 
questions are practically entirely gov- 
ernmental. When we speak of the 
economic situation we are thinking 
primarily of a business problem, of the 
relations between private individuals 
in earning their living and in carrying 
on their regular work, whatever it may 
be. The relationship of the govern- 
ment is found only so far as govern- 
mental action directly touches the eco- 
nomic situation, or as business men are 
directly affecting government. 

When we speak of the political sit- 
uation, we are thinking of the direct 
activities of the government in its re- 
lations with its own citizens, on the 
one hand, and with foreign govern- 
ments, on the other. 


Austria’s CONTRIBUTION 


nations of Europe, so far as I was able 
to observe, the difficulty was primarily 
political. Take, for example, the coun- 
try that (outside of Russia) is the one 


that has perhaps suffered most since 
the war—Austria. I was told very 
shortly after I reached Vienna by some 
of the leading economists, those con- 
nected with the Government as well as 
with banking interests and the univer- 
sity, by leading American observers 
there and by others, that, difficult as 
the economic situation was, serious as 
was the financial crisis, all of the diffi- 
culties could be overcome provided the 
political situation could be cleared up. 
They had in mind two things: First, 
their relations with other governments. 
On nearly all sides their trade is greatly 
hampered by restrictive tariffs and 
other methods of checking imports 
and exports. The development of in- 
dustry and commerce is thereby pre- 
vented. There must be freer trade if 
Austria is to overcome her depression. 
Second, there were differences of opin- 
ion among the leading parties in the 
Government, which were preventing 
them from taking remedial action. 
Fortunately, shortly after I reached 
there, an agreement was reached be- 
tween the different political factions by 
which they would assist in carrying out 
the recommendations of the League of 
Nations and of the leading creditor 
nations in solving the monetary and the 
financial difficulties of their country. 
In my judgment, Austria at the pres- 
ent time, more than any other country 
in Europe, is making a real contribu- 
tion toward the solution of the financial 
situation simply because the Govern- 
ment has had the courage to go ahead 
fearlessly. They took the necessary 
steps of practically turning over their 
Government in large part to foreign 
experts, who have worked out a plan of 
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monetary and financial reform for them, 
and then have gone ahead to build up 
their system. The results are most 
encouraging. Within two months, from 
November to February, the deposits 
in the banks more than doubled. 
The people themselves, encouraged by 
this change in the political situation, 
raised, in the first place, an internal 
loan from their banks of thirty million 
gold crowns. Shortly afterward the 
people contributed twenty-one million 
more, in the way of a loan, in order to 
help them meet their financial situa- 
tion. 


Tue FrRENcH SITUATION 
. ow hat I have said about Austria 


might be said with reference to practi- 
cally every other nation. Take, for 
example, France. I had been visiting 
the other countries, including Germany, 
where I had been working in a confer- 
ence with representatives of other na- 
tions to attempt to find some plan for 
the stabilization of paper currencies, 
especially the mark. Our plans met 
the approval of the German experts in 


‘that field, of the English experts, of 


those from Sweden, Holland, Switzer- 
land and the United States. Further- 
more, I was told by leading French 
economists outside of the Government, 
men in business and in banks as well as 
by experts in the Government itself, 


_ that from the economic viewpoint the 


plans that had been proposed were ab- 
solutely sound. There was no reason 
why, from that viewpoint, Germany 
could not be put on a sound monetary 
basis within two or three years and 
there was every reason why France 
should join in a plan of that kind and 
have her own very difficult and very 
serious monetary and financial situa- 
tion also put on a sound basis. 

This was all right and quite possible 
from the economic and from the busi- 
ness viewpoint, but from the political 
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viewpoint it was absolutely impossible. 
There was no use in talking about it, oy 
and the reason for that was this: The _ 
plan involved of necessity the princi- _ 
ple of devaluation as regards the money 
not only of Germany, of Austria and © 
other countries but of France herself. 
France, as you know, has been under- _ 
taking so very much in the way of in- > 
ternal obligations that her franc has 
depreciated in the world’s market—at _ 
the time I was there to about 40 per 
cent of its face value in gold. As re- 

gards the internal purchasing power 
at retail prices in Paris itself, for some _ 
months the value had been in round 

numbers 50 per cent of its regular gold 


value. When the suggestion wasmade 
that it might be a wise policy for end ot 
to recognize openly the situation and 7 
join with Germany and with groups © 
of international financiers who i 4 
well come forward and help to stabilize 


the German mark, and at the same 
time stabilize the French franc, and _ 
put the two countries into a sound 
financial condition, the economists _ 
said, even includingsomeintheGovern- 
ment itself, that economically it wasa 
perfectly sound policy but it was im- os 
possible politically for this reason: Neue 
that the Government has given the 3 4 
French people in general to understand _ 
that the loans which they have made to . 
the Government will be repaid at par; 
and for any official suggestion to be 
made that they would be repaid at “i 


only 50 per cent of the value, would 
immediately affect the status of any 
Government, would probably cause  - 
political and even a financial crisis, and 
might possibly create a revolution. ae 
When the question was asked 
whether these people, who were com- af 
petent to speak from the financial end, ee 
believed that it was possible for France x 
to restore her franc to par, they said, 
“Why no, of course not.” When 


further question was asked, whether — 
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the people who were promising that it 
should be restored to par thought that 
could be done within a short time, the 
answer was that probably in 25 or 30 
years the country might be brought 
back to the gold standard and the 
franc thus restored to par. To a 
further question, whether it would be 
just to the French people to hold them 
down to a process of steadily depre- 
ciating prices and lowering wages, 
with a consequent crisis, for 25 years 
while the franc was appreciating, and 
whether such a procedure was wise and 
sound, the answer was, “No, of course 
not, but to suggest devaluation of the 
franc at the present time would be con- 
sidered repudiation and for any gov- 
ernment to suggest it would be simply 
political suicide, and there is no use in 
talking about it at all.” Again the 
political factor. 


We Most 


In Italy, where the conditions are 
also bad, with the lira even more de- 
preciated than the franc, the politi- 
cians were saying, “We are going to 
redeem our lira at par,”’ while business 
men and economists were saying, “It 
is utterly impossible and, moreover, 
it would be unjust even if it were 
possible.” The trouble is a political 
one, and in consequence we must wait, 
as I was told in France, in Czecho- 
slovakia and elsewhere, 


We must wait until our people have 
learned through sad experience that relief 
must come through suffering and that they 
themselves must make sacrifices and take 
up the burdens. They have not yet 
learned that lesson and we must wait until 
they do. Then the relief will come. 

Srreneru or 
REPRESENTATIVES 


I wish to add a word or two on an- 
other subject that has been touched 
upon; that is, our own Government’s 
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attitude and our attitude as Americans 
towards the situation in Europe. I recall 
that the first day after I reached Con- 
stantinople, in speaking with some 
Americans, they said, “Poor Admiral 
Bristol. He is here as the head of the 
American representation, but acts un- 
officially, with no power. He has to 
work continually with the British and 
the French and the Italian represent- 
atives who have power, but he can do 
nothing.” After I had the pleasure 
and honor of meeting Admiral Bristol 
and talking with him in reference to 
the situation, I had the opportunity of 
learning what was actually done by the 
representatives of the different govern- 
ments. I talked with the representa- 
tives of the Turkish Government at 
Constantinople. That was just be- 
fore the fall of the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment. I also talked with the represent- 
atives of the Angora Government who 
were present in Constantinople. 

I reached eventually the conclusion 
that our unofficial representative was 
in many respects the most powerful 
man in Constantinople, and powerful 
simply for the reason that no one 
thought that every step he took was 
taken with definite reference to getting 
some political advantage, but rather 
that the United States so represented 
was not seeking any unfair advantage 
and was trying to be perfectly fair and 
just to all parties concerned. The 
consequence was that they were will- 
ing to give concessions and willing to 
take suggestions of the United States’ 
representative, while they suspected 
everything that was said to them by 
the representatives of the other powers. 
That went so far that when Constan- 
tinople fell into the hands of the Turks 
from Angora and they immediately 
proceeded to revise the tariff laws in 
such an extreme way that it would 
have made importations absolutely 
impossible, would have ruined foreign 
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trade, and would also, for that matter, 
have ruined the financial situation of 
Turkey itself, American representatives 
were in a position to help. When the 
attention of the representatives of 
Turkey was called in a_ perfectly 
friendly way to their mistakes, they 
said, “*‘ Well, we shall be glad to consult 
the Americans.” And the real facts 
are that Americans who knew the sit- 
uation, who were skilled in that kind of 
thing, were invited as friends to come 
in and sit down with the representatives 
of the Turkish Government and make 
out a new tariff law. The new tariff 
law is at rather lower rates than the 
one that had been in existence before, 
and the revenues of Turkey were de- 
cidedly increased. There are many, 
many advantages in being known as a 
friend, and in not having an official po- 
sition where you must have every per- 
sonal suggestion taken as a formal 
declaration of your government. Of 
course, on matters that concern Amer- 
ica and the rights of Americans, our 
representatives speak officially. They 
are unofficial on matters of European 


‘ concern only, with which we have no 


connection. 

That same principle is equally true 
in Paris, and it is equally true in other 
places. 

AMERICAN WISDOM 


I have no authority, of course, in any 
way; I do not know what the attitude 
of our Government may be so far as 
the mind of the President or the inten- 
tion of the Secretary of State is con- 
cerned. When, however, Senator Borah 
put in his resolution that which would 
practically force our Government to 
call an economic conference before it 
seemed wise to the Government itself, 
the President wrote a letter to Senator 
Lodge in which he virtually said that 
our Government is in immediate touch 
with the entire situation all over the 


at, 


world; our representatives are report- 
ing every day. Moreover, not merely 
do we know the situation; not merely 
are we ready to help at any moment 
that such help can be given in a way to 
be really effective; but every one of the 
interested nations has been kept in- 
formed continually that the United 
States Government stands ready to 
act at once as soon as they can make 
a suggestion that is really practicable 
and one that will afford some real relief. 
Our Government has made that offer 
to Europe, and I feel very sure that the 
American people stand back of their 
Government in any such move. We 
are interested in international affairs; 
we do realize that the future of Europe 
and of the rest of the world is very 
largely dependent upon the acts of 
America; but to push ourselves in be- 
fore the European nations are ready to 
accept our help in an attempt to force 
some plan upon them would do far 
more harm than good. Whenever 
they can make any suggestion that is 
reasonable and will be a real solution, 
the step will be taken. 

As regards our forgiving the debts 
owed us by Europe, the matter was 
put to me I thought rather wisely by 
an influential man in Washington 
some time ago, in this way: “If you 
are playing poker,” he said, “it 
is not wise to give the other fellow all 
your chips to begin with.”” There is’ 
no question that our people would 
stand ready and are ready, I feel con- 
fident, to make a sacrifice if it becomes 
necessary, when they know that sacri- 


fice will accomplish some real result; — 


but to give now to the other fellows — 
everything that we have to trade with, — 
with no sufficient knowledge of any 
plan that is likely to benefit them, 
and then say, “Will you do some- 


thing that we would like to have you m 
do?” seems to me unwise. 
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Hentesity ih an Economic Basis of International Peace 


HE economic basis of international 

peace may be explained as follows: 
A people must have the possibility to 
exist by means of produce of its own 
soil and by the peaceful interchange of 
commerce with other nations. 

When a people, notwithstanding all 
efforts, cannot achieve this aim, they 
will inevitably be subject to increasing 
convulsions, until a number of their 
citizens will be decimated by starva- 
tion and untimely death, or until relief 
is sought by a desperate outbreak out- 
wards. 

Within the greater part of Europe, 
the balance between human efforts for 
maintenance of existence and means 
necessary for the same has been either 
destroyed or endangered. It has been 
destroyed in Russia and endangered in 
a great part of middle Europe, espe- 
cially in Germany and Ae. 


Conpitions in Russia 


In Russia, in so far as her former 
territory is under the rule of the Soviets 
or the Bolsheviks, industry has been 
destroyed to a minimum part, the 
factories and mines are fallen into 
ruins, the railroads used up. Of 
about 30,000 locomotives, which Rus- 
sia boasted of before the war, she has 
but about 5,000 left that can be made 
The treasury of the Govern- 
ment is without funds, goods for export 
are lacking, the grain production has 
become decimated to such a degree 
that, according to a statement made 
by Dr. Fritjof Nansen, the president 
of the International Relief Association 
for Russia, not less than ten million 
people have died of starvation during 
less than two years. 


By Dr. Paut Roursacu 
Economist and Financier of Berlin, Germany 


Personal information coming to me 
from Russia discloses that the hunger 
area will be of a yet greater circumfer- 
ence this year. Notwithstanding this, 
the Soviet Government is selling grain 
for gold to the foreign markets, so as to 
be enabled to buy what it seems neces- 
sary for its own wants. 

A betterment of the economic situa- 
tion in Russia is not possible under the 
bolshevistic system. It is only pos- 
sible to predict the following: firstly, 
that Russia, in her present condition, 
is incapable to undertake any military 
or political action of importance; and 
that, secondly, a very long period of 
years and enormous capital will be nec- 
essary, to build up in future her 
economical state. The latter depends 
upon the duration of the bolshevistic 
régime; a question nobody today can 
answer. As long as this exists, Russia 
will be paralyzed, her population will 
be decimated by hunger and epidemics, 
and no economic basis of peaceful na- 


tional life in Russia will exist. 
4 


In regard to Germany, to explain 
existing conditions there, it will be 
necessary to draw a parallel between 
the basis of German and American 
economic conditions. America derives 
the necessary funds to pay for the im- 
port of foreign goods from three differ- 
ent sources: by the natural treasures 
of her soil, such as metals and oil; by 
the export of agricultural surplus, such 
as grain, cotton, cattle, and by export 
of manufactured goods. Germany, 
on her part, did not possess natural 
sources of export, except potassium 
on some coal, even before the war. 


GERMAN Economics 
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She did not possess sufficient foodstuffs, 
and was forced to import grain, cattle- 
food and nearly all raw materials for 
her industries, with exception of iron 
and coal. These. raw materials in- 
cluded: cotton, wool, copper, and other 
metals, mineral oils, lumber and so 
forth. All of which America possesses 
in abundance. 

Germany’s ability to pay for the im- 
port of raw stuffs and food was based 
upon transforming the raw materials 
into high valued finished products, 
according to the maxim that, for in- 
stance, one pound of raw iron costs 
perhaps one cent, while the same 
pound transformed into watch springs 
is worth over three thousand dollars. 

In 1913 the total amount of German 
exports was ten billion gold marks and 
the amount of German imports twelve 
billion gold marks. The difference 
was covered by the return of German 
capital working abroad, by the interest 
on German loans to foreign debtors 
and by the profits on the German Mer- 
chant Marine. German capital abroad 
is lost through confiscation and the 


’ German Merchant Marine is reduced 


to a small percentage of its pre-war 
size. Germany has lost one-ninth of its 
pre-war area, but this one-ninth pro- 
duced one-fifth of the German pre-war 
grain harvest. The remaining agri- 
cultural soil has deteriorated, caused 
by lack of commercial fertilizer, so that 
the grain harvest has been reduced to 
about 60 per cent of the former pro- 
duction. The most important ferti- 
lizers requisite for the German soil 
must be bought in foreign countries, 
especially phosphates and nitrates, also 
certain foodstuffs for cattle, such as 
oileake and bran. All bran produced 
in Germany must be used only for 
bread. The production of milk is only 
one-third of the former times. 
Furthermore, Germany lost in con- 
sequence of the Versailles Peace Treaty 


= i 
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three-fourths of her iron ore deposits 
and one-third of her coal fields. Be- 
sides all this, she must deliver to the 
Allies 20 millions of tons of coal per 
annum, especially to France; in con- 
sequence of which Germany must buy 
coal in England, and iron from Sweden, 
Spain and France. Today, as formerly, 
the exports of German industry are the 
only means to pay for German obliga- 
tions to foreign countries for foodstuffs 
and raw materials. German indus- 
trial efficiency of today is only 60 per 
cent of pre-war time. In spite of this 
reduced industrial output, Germany 
must import coal and iron, of which it 
had before the war a surplus, and re- 
quires more foodstuffs than before the 
war. The deficit of German trade bal- 
ance in 1922 amounted to two billion 
gold marks. It would have been much 
greater had not hunger and forced 
economy kept the amount to that 
figure, though it cost the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands, and the health of 
millions. Besides all this, Germany is 
expected to pay 35 billions of dollars as 
reparation. Since Germany cannot 
get a foreign loan, the only recourse 


left is that of printing paper money. 7 


The depreciation of the mark is the 
natural sequence, just as natural as 
the soil becomes wet when it rains and 
dries up under the rays of the sun. 
When peace was declared, one dollar 
was worth from thirty to forty marks. 
When the Bankers’ Conference in Paris 
during the summer of 1922 declared 
that a foreign loan to Germany was 
not advisable, the dollar was quoted at 
two thousand marks and now that the 
French have occupied the Ruhr, the 
value of the dollar is quoted at about 
forty thousand marks. The deprecia- 
tion of the mark bars the purchase of 
foodstuffs for people as well as cattle 
abroad. With the exception of the rural 


DEPRECIATION OF MARK 
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population, all Germany suffers from 
lack or shortage of food. In Berlin, 
last year, statistics show to every one 
hundred births, one hundred and forty 
deaths. Tuberculosis is growing rap- 
idly. If help does not come, hundreds 
of thousands of children and old folks 
will perish. 
In ConcLUSION 


We resume: Germany has lost about 
one-half of her former property of 
industrial raw materials, and also one- 
half of her former grain output. Her 
export business has been reduced to 50 
per cent and her financial obligations 
to her adversaries, owing to the last war, 
have been established $3 times as high 
as the obligations of France in 1871. 
Nevertheless, under such conditions 
the 60 millions of people in Germany 
: have to continue their lives. Frank 

Simonds, who, of course, is no friend of 
- Germany, has declared in the March 
edition (1923) of The Review of Reviews 
that if the development of Germany 

_ takes its course as at present, the Ger- 
man people will decrease without 
doubt from 60 to 40 millions, as many 


ay 
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as the German soil can feed. This, 
however, does not mean peace for Ger- 
many, but the prolongation of the state 
of war for an indefinite period. 

Regarding Germany, an economic 
basis of a general peace cannot be 
established without some help from 
outside: 

1. For buying foodstuffs suffi- 
cient to meet needs up to the time of 
the next harvest. 

2. For fertilizing the agricultural 
soil for several years in a very me- 
thodical way and to increase the 
production of grain and milk. 

8. For buying raw materials for 
industrial use. 

The restoration of a real economic 
basis for international peace, so far as 
Germany is concerned, is impossible 
without a moratorium for several years 
for the payments abroad and without 
the stipulation of a reparation amount 
within possible limits. With this mat- 
ter, however, we would leave the do- 
main of economics and we would enter 
the field of politics—which I do not 


intend to do in this case. _ 
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The Need of a Law Regulating 
between Nations 


T is a commonplace of domestic 

politics that the important prob- 
lems of statesmanship do not any 
longer relate to the organization of the 
government under which we live, but 
rather relate to the economic interests 
ofthe community. Nostatesman at the 
present day is greatly concerned about 
the number of representatives in Con- 
gress, about the terms of the members, 
the order of business followed, or the date 
for meeting of Congress. Public men 
are now interested in problems arising 
out of the conflict between group and 
group, the economic rivalry of class 
and class, capital versus labor, the pro- 
ducer versus the consumer, the indus- 
trialist versus the farmer. Such are the 
current problems of domestic politics. 
But when we turn to international 
affairs we find a singular absence of 
any realization of the important part 
that economic interests play in the life 
of the nations. 


Lesser INTERESTS REGULATED 


There is in force between nations 
what is called international law, but 
when we analyze international law we 
find that it deals with a wide variety of 
lesser international interests, but that 
the major interests of the world, the 
important and vital concerns of states, 
do not come within the scope of the law. 

International law, for example, reg- 
ulates questions of diplomatic pro- 
cedure. There is an elaborate law 
governing the privileges and immuni- 
ties of diplomatic agents. Now it is 
admittedly desirable that we should 
know which ambassador and which 
minister in Washington takes sai” 
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dence and what are their rights, but 
after all this is a relatively small matter 
in the daily intercourse of nations. 
Again, international law deals with the 
question of the extradition of fugitive 
criminals. Now it is highly desirable 
that when fugitives escape from France, 
Great Britain or Germany to the 
United States, or vice versa, they 
should be sent back to the country 
where they committed the crime. But 
no fundamental international interests 
are involved in the more or less auto- 
matic procedure followed. Again, 
international law regulates the postal 
service between nations. A letter is 
dropped in the box in Philadelphia and 
it arrives in Berlin or Vienna or Paris 
without any further concern on the 
part of the sender. We have some ad- 
mirable international laws today on the 
subject of international sanitation, 
and we have some equally admira- 
ble laws on the repression of the opium 
trade, and on the suppression of the 
traffic in white women. They are 
all good laws. We must feel that the 
world is at least taking the first steps 
towards codperation when we find 
those laws upon the international stat- 
ute books; but we shall deceive our- 
selves if we think that those laws go to 
the root of international conflicts, that 
they bear upon the real issues that na- 
tions fight over. 


LIMITATIONS OF ARBITRATION 


The international law of the present 
day is law so far as it goes. Its defect 
is that it stops so far short of the mark. 
In evidence of that, consider for a 
moment our various arbitration trea- 
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ties. The United States has entered 
from time to time since 1908 into a 
series of arbitration treaties. These 
arbitration treaties provide for the set- 
tlement of future disputes by arbitra- 


pe tion courts, and they are admirable in 
their way, but it must be remembered 
that all of those treaties lack any bind- 
ing obligation to arbitrate the major 

a disputes that arise between states. 
The Root Treaties of 1908 had a 
oe clause agreeing to arbitrate all disputes 
[rer between states, provided they did not 


affect the honor and the vital interests 
of the contracting parties; but it is 
familiar knowledge that the only dis- 
putes that nations fight over are those 
which do affect their honor and their 
| vital interests, so that the treaties did 
anal not have any far-reaching effect. 
President Taft thought he might im- 
_ prove upon the treaties of 1906 by 


trated; but, of course, when you come 

_ down to examine it, the only disputes 
_ that were justiciable were the disputes 

about which nations would not fight in 

any case, and the disputes that were 

~4 not justiciable were the very ones that 
were the causes of war. 


Jurispicrion or THE New Per- 
MANENT Court 


We have tried arbitration treaties of 
other kinds, but their limitation in 
each case is an indication that present 
international law does not reach down 
to the really vital interests of the na- 
a tions. We have now offered us an inter- 
national court of justice, the so-called 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. In view of the long advocacy 
of international arbitration by the 
United States it is eminently fitting 
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that we should participate in that 
world court; but it must be borne in 
mind that participation in the world 
court of justice does not mean that we 
have bound ourselves to arbitrate all 
disputes between ourselves and other 
states. The statute of the Court of 
International Justice contains in itself 
no obligation to arbitrate. The juris- 
diction of the International Court ex- 
tends to all cases which the parties 
choose to submit to it; but there is in 
the mere entrance into the Court no | 
legal obligation to arbitrate any dis- 
pute which we may not consider 
suitable for arbitration. Consequently, 
while we may advocate the world 
court as a first step towards interna- 
tional organization and better relations 
between states, it must be impressed 
upon the public mind that the mere 
acceptance of the Court may prove to 
be of little consequence unless the 
United States goes farther and agrees 
that whatever disputes arise between it 
and foreign countries shall be submit- 
ted to the Court without exception. 


UNDERLYING DIFFICULTIES 


That is sufficient evidence, it would 
seem, that present international law 
does not reach down to the underlying 
difficulties of international life. Those 
difficulties are due to a two-fold condi- 
tion of international relations. One 
thing is the lack of an international 
sanction for the law as it is, and the 
other is the lack of an adequate law. 

The lack of an adequate sanction for 
international law is apart from the sub- 
ject in hand, but it may be observed in 
passing that until we have a more ade- 
quate sanction for the protection of 
such rights as international law now 
recognizes, we cannot hope to have the 
nations reduce their armed forces more 
than by such limited agreements 4s 
still leave them the weapons of pro- 
spective combat. It is, however, the 


| 
4 lating to honor and vital interests, a 
clause providing that all disputes be- 
tween states that were justiciable 
should be arbitrated and those that 
so. were not justiciable need not be arbi- 
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Neep or Law REGULA 


necessity of extending international 
law into new fields that is the impor- 
tant question of themoment. Why isit 
that we spend so much energy diag- 
nosing diseases of the body and have 
remained largely indifferent to the 
diseases that afflict international rela- 
tions? The disease of war has thus far 
baffled the study of political scientists 
and of governments; but it has done so 
chiefly because but little attention has 
been given to it in proportion to the 
evils attendant upon it. There is no 
inherent reason why, if the govern- 
ments came together to study the dis- 
ease of war, they could not come to 
some satisfactory conclusion as to the 


- cause of that disease quite as readily as 


they could codify the laws of war itself. 

Within the recent past there have 
been two Hague Conferences, at which 
delegates from all over the world met 
together for the promotion of world 
peace. But having met together in a 
so-called Peace Conference the dele- 
gates spent their time codifying the 
laws of the next war, and the result was 
that at the close of the second Hague 
Conference in 1907 thirteen conven- 
tions were adopted by the states, 
eleven of which related to the conduct 
of war, while but two of the conven- 
tions bore upon the constructive prob- 
lem of peace. It is time that govern- 
ments stop codifying the laws of war 
and proceed to codify the laws of peace. 
And when we come to analyze what 
those laws of peace are to be we shall 
find that they will involve the regula- 
tion of the economic relations of the na- 
tions. They must regulate the rivalry, 
the competition between the great in- 
dustrial nations of the world for the 
material goods of life. 


RivaLtry FoR CoLoniaL CONTROL 

There is the rivalry for foreign mar- 
kets for the products of industry. 
Every great industrial state at the pres- 
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ent day makes more than it can con- — i 


sume. Since it produces what its own © 
citizens cannot consume, it must, if it 
is to make adequate profits and keep 
its men employed, find foreign markets 
for those goods. The problem of 
foreign markets means a rivalry be- | 
tween the great industrial states to get _ 
control of colonies, of dependencies, — 
and of the undeveloped countries of the 
world that have not their own indus- 
trial establishments. Consequently, if 
we look back over the history of the 


19th century we find a constant strug- = 


gle for colonial control. It goes much © 
farther back than the 19th century in 
the case of two or three nations, such 
as Great Britain, France and Holland. 
In the 19th century the conflict be- 
came more acute, and we find the Great 
Powers, one after another, reaching 
out for undeveloped countries as a 
market for their goods. India, for ex- 
ample, is a valuable market for British 
goods, and as such it is an asset to 
the British Empire, however trouble- 
some it may be at times to hold that 
state in subjection. 


Tue PREFERENTIAL Tarirr Evin 


Now it is doubtless too idealistic to 
suggest that tariffs between states 
play a large part in their commercial 
rivalry. But if the reduction, and ulti- 
mate abolition, of national tariffs makes 
too heavy demands upon us at present, 
it is at any rate practicable to point 
out that preferential tariffs, tariffs 
which give a preference to the mother 
country in colonies, tariffs which give a 
preference to the protecting country in 
protectorates, are undoubtedly one of 
the underlying causes of international 
hostility, and therefore one of the po- 
tential causes of war. These preferen- 
tial tariffs are an economic question 
arising out of the rivalry between the 
great industrial states for markets for 


their goods. 
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For Raw MATERIALS 


Next to the rivalry for foreign mar- 
kets comes the rivalry for the raw ma- 
terials of industry. It is impossible to 
be a great industrial state unless you 
make steel. Steel cannot be made 
without coal and iron ore. In conse- 
quence, the records of the 19th century 
show the struggle going on between the 
great industrial states to get possession 
of the sources of these two important 
raw materials, iron ore and coal. 

France and Germany at the present 
day might find it easier to reach an 
agreement were it not for the rivalry 
for the possession of the coal and iron 
ore mines which both states desire. 
Morocco, for the most part a bar- 
ren country of rocky mountains and 
stretches of sand, was a bone of inter- 
national contention in 1904, 1906, and 
again, more acutely so, in 1911. The 
cause was the fact that Morocco pos- 
sessed mineral resources which the in- 
dustrial states had to have to remain 
great industrial states. 

Rubber, unhappily, is becoming a 
cause of international conflict. One 
hears the statement that Great Britain 
plans to use its monopoly of the rubber 
supplies of the world as a means of 
making the United States pay the Brit- 
ish debt. Whether or not there is any 
foundation for this report, the fact that 
it has been repeated with some bitter- 
ness indicates how far the competition 
between nations for these material 
things reaches down to the vital issues 
of our daily life. 

Worst of all, however, is the oil issue 
that has become so acute between the 
nations. A generation ago the oil issue 
troubled no one. Today the oil prob- 
lem is becoming the outstanding inter- 
national problem. We have converted 
our great battleships into oil-burning 
vessels, with the result that oil has be- 
come an even greater national neces- 
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sity, and battleships are in turn needed 
to protect the oil interests of the na- 
tions. The vicious circle is a perfectly 
easy one to draw. A United States 
Senator proposes that the United 
States keep its oil in its own country, 
while reaching out over the world to 
get more oil,—not an altogether gen- 
erous policy on our part. The friction 
threatened between the United States 
and other states upon the announce- 
ment of the Chester grant from Turkey 
to American concessionaries is per- 
fectly indicative of the fact that oil is 
the chief source of contention between 
nations at the present day. The diffi- 
culties between the United States and 
Mexico might long since have been 
straightened out had it not been for the 
oil and mining concessions held by 
citizens of the former country. 

Now, it must be repeated that not 
one of these acute economic contro- 
versies will go to the new International 
Court unless we choose to take them 
there. Not only is there no obligation 
to submit them, but there is no rule of 
law by which they could be judged 


even if they were submitted. 


FourtHer DIFFICULTIES 


The rivalry to obtain opportunities 
for the investment of surplus capital is 
another instance of this commercial 
competition between nations. In order 
to dispose of surplus capital, investors 
reach out into foreign lands and invest 
their money more profitably than it 
could be invested at home. China 
thus becomes a source of international 
conflict. Now, apart from the contro- 
versies that arise between China and 
the powers that seek to develop her 
resources, there is the rivalry between 
the Great Powers themselves to obtain 
special advantages and a preferred po- 
sition for their citizens. That problem 
remains unregulated by international 
law. It is a question, of course, 


whether the problem can be regulated, 
and it is, perhaps, the most difficult 
problem of statesmanship confronting 
the world today. We know well how 
hard it is to regulate economic rivalry 
within our national boundaries, and the 
experience of the failure of our anti- 
trust laws to control many phases of 
unfair competition will give us pause 
before we offer a cut and dried solution 
for the international situation. 


ProspLems Not UNSURMOUNTABLE 


But granting the difficulties of regu- 
lating unfair competition between the 
nations, there is no reason to believe 
that they are unsurmountable. An 
international economic conference, 
called for the express purpose of effect- 
ing an adjustment of conflicting in- 
terests, might readily make progress 
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along lines already followed i some 
extent between individual nations and 
groups of nations. The transition _ 
from the loose union of the United _ 
States under the Articles of Confedera- ed 
tion to the closer union of the present —__ 
Constitution is a standing example of © 7 


the possibilities of codperation under 
what were, it is true, more favorable _ 
conditions. If the goal of international 
coéperation is still far off, the urgent | on 
need of reaching it as an alternative to = 
war may well call for an immediate _ 
international agreement upon the more ns 
acute questions, such as was reached — i, a 
at the Washington Conference on the __ 
Limitation of Armaments in respect to _ 
the exploitation of China. With the _ 
more obvious cases of unfair competi- ah 


tion eliminated, the subtler cases may 


be more hopefully approached. 
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HE administration of a law of 

merchants, by merchants, and for 
merchants, is rooted in a respectable 
past. Passing over the system of com- 
mercial arbitration of ancient Greece 
we find a substantial body of rules in 
the Middle Ages. Prior to 1606 and 
the appointment of Coke as Lord 
Chief Justice, the Law Merchant in 
England was administered by special 
courts of merchants conducted at the 
fairs for the benefit of the traders 
gathered there from all countries. 
This court was 


mentioned in the old English law books as 
the Court Pepoudrous, so called because 
justice was administered “while the dust fell 
from the feet,” so quick were the courts sup- 
posed to be. “This Court is incident to 
every fair and market, because, that for con- 
tracts and injuries done concerning the fair 
or market, there shall be as speedy justice 
done for the advancement of trade and 
traffic as the dust can fall from the feet, the 
proceeding there being de hora in horam.” ' 


Among the few cases which were 
recorded in these courts, which were 
more interested in making decisions 
than in writing them, we find the fol- 
lowing arising at the Fair of St. Ives 
held in the 13th century: 


One Thomas complained that Adam 
Garsop detained a coffer which the said 
Adam had sold him for sixpence for which 
Thomas had paid down twopence “and a 
drink in advance.” Thomas had later ten- 


1 Scrutton, T. E., General Survey of the History 
of the Law Merchant, Select Essays in Anglo- 
American Legal History, Vol 3, Little, Brown 
and Co., Citation by Scrutton from Coke, Inst. 
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national Good Will 
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et seq., in Scrutton, supra. 


dered the balance but Adam refused it and 
kept the coffer. Adam presented no de- 
fence so the Court of the Fairs fined him 
6d. and required him to pledge his over- 
coat. 


Another case: 


Reginald Picard of Stamford came and 
confessed by his own mouth that he sold to 
Peter Redhood of London a ring of brass 
for 5}d., saying that the said ring was of 
purest gold, and that he and a one-eyed man 
found it on the last Sunday in the church- 
yard of St. Ives, near the cross. The Court 
decreed that Reginald make satisfaction to 
Peter for the 5}d. and as he was poor to 
pledge his body therefor. 


Similar tribunals sat at the Euro- 
pean fairs. The seaport towns had 
courts which dealt out justice for mar- 
iners and sat in the afternoon to render 
decision between tide and tide. 

In England these special courts for 
merchants were later swallowed up in 
the common law courts, but the device 
has recurred. It is a species of self- 
help which conduces to good order and 
therefore is not contrary to public 
policy. As applied to domestic busi- 
ness, arbitration tribunals are widely 
used. 


MoveMENT IN UNITED STATES AND 
ELSEWHERE 
In the United States the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York 
has used its arbitration machinery for 
over a hundred years. The National 
Association of Manufacturers and va- 


2 Quoted from Selden Society, Vol. Il, pp. 130, 
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rious trade associations in the lumber 


and other industries provide arbitra- 
tion for their members.’ It is under- 
stood that the Silk Association of 
America arbitrates disputes arising 
out of a yearly business in raw silk 
of over three hundred million dollars.‘ 
The American Bar Association at its 
meeting in San Francisco in August, 
1922, by resolution endorsed the draft 
of a federal law making arbitration 
awards enforceable. At a conference 
of the executives of fifteen trade organi- 
zations held in the Department of 
Commerce of the United States on 
November 15, 1921, the prevention of 
wastage of perishable food products by 
avoiding trade suits was taken up. 
Secretary Hoover, the distinguished 
vice-president of this Academy, ad- 
dressed the delegates and a resolution 
was passed favoring arbitration through 
the sanction of federal legislation and 
commercial treaties.® 

It is evident that in the United 
States the responsible organizations of 
lawyers and business men have made 
up their minds to put more law into 
business and less business into litiga- 
tion. 

In Great Britain a large number of 
Tribunals or Courts of Arbitration 
exist, notably in the cotton, grain and 
shipping trades.* 

In France, a clause inserted in a 
contract to the effect that in the event 
of dispute, the matter should be settled 
by arbitration is, in a majority of cases, 
illegal. Under Article 1006 of the 
French Code of Civil Procedure, it is 
provided that ‘“‘the clause must clearly 
specify the exact reason for arbitration 
and give the names of the arbitrators, 

* Commerce Reports, Nov. 13, 1923. 

* Bulletin, Chamber of Commerce of U. S 

‘A. J. Wolfe, Commerce Reports, Sept. 11, 
1922. 

*E. Raymond Streat, The Future of Arbitra- 


tion, Digest No. 27, issued by International 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris. 
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void.” It is understood that the 
French Courts will not uphold the va- es 
lidity of an arbitration clause in a con- 
tract ‘“‘on the ground that the agree- 
ment to arbitrate was arrived at prior 
to the necessity of arbitration having 
been established.” The only class 
of arbitration recognized by French 
Courts is that arising out of a dispute 
between two parties, the arbitration 
agreement coming as a sequel to the 
dispute and not as a prearranged con- 
vention in case of a dispute.’ 


otherwise the stipulation is null and a a 


PopuLaTION vs. COMMERCE 


The need for arbitration of dis- 
putes between exporters and importers 
is clear. The foreign commerce of the 
United States for the last fiscal year 
exceeded three and three-quarters bil- 
lions of exports and over two and one- 
half billions of imports, the total of 
exports and imports representing, 
therefore, the total international busi- 
ness, amounting to over six and one- 
third billions of dollars. For the year 
ending June 30, 1880, the total exports 
of the United States were over eight 
hundred millions, the total imports, 
over six hundred and fifty millions and 
the total exports and imports, or for- 
eign business, was slightly in excess of 
a billion and a half.® 

Taking the world as a whole, we find 
the development of population and of 
the world’s commerce as follows: 


In 1800, population, 640 millions, total 
commerce 1,479 millions of dollars, or com- 
merce per capita, $2.31. 

In 1900, population, 1,543 millions, total 
commerce, 20,105 millions of dollars, com- 
merce per capita, $13.02 

7 Report of Consul General Thackara, Paris, 
to U. S. Department of Commerce. : 

8 Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of a: 
United States, Part II, June, 1922, published by < 
the Department of Commerce, United States. = 

Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1921, page 445. R 
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In 1920, total population, 1,830 millions, 
total commerce, 61,277 millions, commerce 
per capita, $33.49.° 


We find in 1920 as compared with 
1800 nearly three times as many peo- 
ple in the world and nearly fifteen times 
as much commerce. Some adjustment 
must be made since the value of the in- 
dividual as a unit for counting heads 
has remained constant, while the value 
of a dollar has not. But with this ad- 
justment, it nevertheless appears as a 
result of the industrial activity of the 
world in the last hundred years that 
people produce more and exchange 
more commodities per capita. Com- 
merce is, therefore, relatively more 
important and the commercial contacts 
between peoples are relatively mul- 


tiplied. 
iplie 


NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 


_ In taking the total amount of inter- 
mational commerce of the United 
_ States, it would be interesting if we 
- could determine the percentage of it 
“which results in wastage either in liti- 
gation, the destruction of perishable 
goods, and the breaking up of business 
relationships between international 
traders due to misunderstandings. No 
reliable reckonings on this have been 
discovered. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose, however, that of the total foreign 
commerce of the United States for the 
last fiscal year of over six and one- 
third billions of dollars, an appreciable 
percentage of it winds up in litigation 
or in the termination of otherwise 
profitable business relationships. If 
merchants doing a purely domestic 
business have found it advisable to ar- 
bitrate their business disputes, all the 
more is it advisable for international 
traders, who must surmount the obsta- 


1° Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
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cles of language and —- prac- 
tices, to arbitrate their disputes. A 
recent writer upon the subject of trade 
with Latin America has warned that, 
“It is better to compromise than to 
enforce settlement by legal methods. 

Action in Latin American 
courts is often extended beyond meas- 
ure and costs are excessive.” The 
Division of Commercial Laws of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, is of the opinion “that litigation 
in foreign lands based upon contracts 
with foreign customers is destruc- 
tive.” 


War Boarp 
In the wake of the Armistice the 
War Department had over 28,000 con- 
tracts with nationals of this country 
aggregating in their unexpended por- 


tion over three billion dollars. It | 


created a Claims Board for the purpose 
of adjusting these contracts. This 
Board was of course the agent of one 
of the parties to the contract, but the 
spirit of its work was essentially that 
of arbitration. It sedulously avoided 
cancelling any contract by requesting 
the suspension of production and offer- 
ing its services to hear all claims and 
liquidate obligations. Pending the in- 
vestigation of a claim, partial payments 
for amounts clearly due were, in the 
majority of cases, made. Hundreds of 
firms were saved from bankruptcy and 
the Government was saved from the 
stain of refusing to honor its legal 
obligations with its own business men, 
who had with rare exceptions loyally 
done their part in the war. By this 
means all but a small fraction of this 


great mass of contracts, each one of | 


which was a potential law suit, was ad- 
justed in the space of two years. 


Ernest B. Filsinger, Trading with Latin 
America, published by Irving National Bank, 
New York. 

2 Commercial Reports, Sept. 18, 1922. 
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ARBITRATION oF Disputes BETWEEN ExporTERS AND IMPORTERS 


This is probably the most monu- 
mental piece of adjustment outside 
of the courts ever undertaken and 
successfully consummated by any or- 
ganization, public or private. The 
method employed was the simple 
one of sitting around a table, after 
proper precautions had been taken to 
check up claims, and arriving at a con- 
clusion, through negotiation by au- 
thorized agents, in which the claimant’s 
just items were recognized and paid 
and at the same time the legal interests 
of the United States were safeguarded." 


Fine Work or Oruer Boarps 


The work of the Cuthell Board, so- 
called from its skillful chairman, Mr. 
Chester W. Cuthell, of New York City, 
was of a similar character. Its func- 
tion was to adjust if possible all busi- 
ness transactions between our War 
Department and the Ministries of 
Munitions of Great Britain, France 
and Italy. By going directly to Lon- 
don and Paris and sitting around the 
table with equally accredited repre- 

. sentatives of the three other nations 
separately, adjustments were made in 
a spirit of conciliation which fully 
protected the interests of the United 
States, while covering items that orig- 
inarily would have taken years to set- 
tle in diplomatic channels. For exam- 
ple, in ten days in London meeting with 
the British Commission the Cuthell 
Board reached an agreement under 
which the British later paid to the 
United States in cash over thirty-five 
million dollars. The French liability 
was later determined upon after con- 
ferences in Paris at over one hundred 
and sixty million dollars. The Italian 
followed later in the year in the sum of 
over five million dollars.“ 

The work of the United States Liq- 
uidation Commission in Europe, un- 


% Crowell and Wilson, Demobilization, Chapter 
9, Yale University Press, 1921. 


> 
“4 


der the chairmanship of Judge Edwin 
B. Parker in association with Brig.- 
Gen. Charles G. Dawes and others, 
achieved by the same methods of ne- 
gotiation the liquidation of all of the 
A. E. F. equipment, stores and installa- 
tions in France and England, and the 
cancellation of miscellaneous European 
contracts, yielding a net balance in 
favor of the United States of approxi- 
mately two thirds of a billion dollars.“ 
If lawyers and business men can 
wind up the business transactions of 
political entities without recourse to 
politics, it augurs well for the future 
of business arbitration as applied to 
international commerce. As the writer 
was a member of the Cuthell Board 
and of the War Department Claims 
Board and participated in some of the 
work of the Liquidation Commission, 
it is not a theory that provokes this | 
opinion. 
Tue NECESSITY AND THE SOLUTION 


From the above it is clear that itis __ 
not only profitable but almost impera- — 
tive to raise up some means of adjust- = 
ing the disputes incident to interna-— 
tional commerce other than an appeal | a 
to litigation. cm 

This enterprise proposed at previous _ inn 
trade congresses has now taken shape. 
Credit is due to the Internations) “a 
Chamber of Commerce, acting largely — q 
under the impulse of the Chamber of Ne ; 
Commerce of the United States, for 
formulating an organization to further _ 
the arbitration or conciliation of dis- — 
putes between exporters and importers. — 
Mr. Owen D. Young, speaking in 
Paris on October 7, 1921, before the 
International Chamber, called atten- 
tion to the need for installing proper _ 
machinery for international commer- | 
cial arbitration. He pointed out that | 
the success of this arbitration depended _ 


4 Crowell and Wilson, supra, Chap. 18. 
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upon the recognition of its inherent 


difficulties. He said: 


The most important of these difficul- 
ties lies in the fact that, generally speak- 
ing, the business men of continental Eu- 
rope rely upon a legal sanction for the 
carrying out of arbitral decisions; whereas 
in the United States, as well as England 
and the South American countries, a moral 
sanction has been shown to be, certainly 
for the present, more effective than a legal 
sanction. To insure the codperation of 
these countries, therefore, some system of 
arbitration outside of the law must be 
vided. 
KIND oF SERVICE 


ro- 


As to countries where legislation — 


exists making arbitration enforceable, 
he pointed out the wisdom of taking 
full advantage of it and providing 
for “‘a code of arbitration within the 
law. . ” Three types of service 
to be offered by the International 
Chamber of Commerce were proposed, 
viz., arbitration within the law based 
for its enforcement upon the sanction 
of the law of the country in which the 
business house is situated; secondly, 
arbitration outside of the law based 
upon a moral sanction or suasion 
brought to bear by the International 
Chamber of Commerce and the busi- 
ness associates involved; thirdly, con- 
ciliation in which an uninterested party 
tenders its good offices as an agent to 
ascertain whether the difference be- 
tween the parties is based upon a mis- 
understanding rather than a wish to 
avoid the contract. Mr. Young stated: 


It has been the experience of those 
charged with the administration of the 
United States-Argentine arbitration scheme 
that, in perhaps nine out of ten cases, an 
impartial preliminary examination of the 
documents submitted by the two parties 
will demonstrate the existence of such a 
misunderstanding and that the two parties 
may be brought to an agreement without 
involving either the expense or the delay of 
a formal arbitration. 


ber of Commerce, 


In his address we find this important 
observation: 


Let me state at this point my conviction 
that the real function and opportunity for 
usefulness of the Chamber in this whole field 
is not to interest itself primarily in the pun- 
ishment of the relatively few dishonest and 
tricky business men with whom the Cham- 
ber is likely to come into any business rela- 
tion, but rather to provide for the honest and 
well-intentioned men, who form the vast ma- 
jority,a promptand effective means of clear- 
ing up difficulties which now interfere 
with the satisfactory conduct of their 
affairs."* 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER 
or ComMERCE Has Done 


With the problem thus outlined be- 
fore it, the International Chamber of 
Commerce proceeded to draft a com- 
prehensive scheme to make available 
arbitration to the merchants of all 
countries having national committees 
in the International Chamber or or- 
ganizations of business men affiliated 
with it. Prior to this, experience had 
been accumulating by means of a plan 
for arbitration formally put into effect 
on April 10, 1916, and operating be- 
tween the Bolsa de Comercio of Buenos 
Aires and the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, affording relief to 
traders of these republics. American 
Chambers of Commerce situated in 
various countries had also been render- 
ing service to American merchants in 
the adjustment of their trade differ- 
ences. The first application of this 
mode on a world-wide scale is, however, 
the machinery set up by the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce after the 
careful consideration of a committee of 
distinguished lawyers and merchants 
of eight representative nations. A 


% Owen D. Young, International Commercial 
Arbitration, Digest No. 3, International Cham- 
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brief summary of this plan will here 
suffice.” 

The different business organizations 
such as chambers of commerce, bank- 
ers’, manufacturers’, traders’ associa- 
tions, of a specified country and which 
are members of the International 
Chamber are grouped into national 
committees. There were recently six- 
teen such national committees in op- 
eration. Each national committee 
appoints an administrative commis- 
sioner resident in Paris to work in col- 
laboration with the International Head- 
quarters. Where a national com- 
mittee has not yet been organized, the 
International Chamber accepts the 
individual affiliation of certain busi- 
ness organizations. Of such affiliated 
organizations there were recently four- 
teen. This makes a total of thirty 
countries, the merchants of which are 
now in contact through a_ business 
man’s clearing house, organized along a 
specific line and directing its energies 
toward a specific remedy. Experience 
shows that an ounce of such is worth a 
pound of politics. 

' From the foregoing it is evident 
that the business men of the world 
have turned their eyes to arbitration. 
There is much yet to be done, but the 
general direction of the movement is 
unmistakable. Whatever one may 
think of business men taking a turn at 
the politician’s intricate task of set- 
tling our international difficulties or of 
politicians meddling in international 
business, there can be no doubt that 
when the business man gets down to 
his desk for the purpose of straighten- 
ing out his quarrels with other business 
men in other countries and uses the 
machinery familiar to him with the 
directness and candor that is charac- 
teristic of his method, he is doing a 


" Rules of Conciliation, etc., Brochure No. 21, 
—_ Chamber of Commerce. 


OF BETWEEN EXPORTERS AND IMPORTERS 


constructive piece of work ina fieldin __ 
which he is a specialist. _— 


Tue By-Propvuct 
While the setting up of representa- __ 
tive tribunals for the arbitration of dis- __ 
putes between exporters and import- _ 
ers is of supreme importance to the 
parties involved, it is not upon: this 
ground alone that the movement is 
justified. A by-product is sometimes 
more valuable than the principal prod- 
uct. What is the by-product of the 
conciliation and arbitration of disputes 
between international traders? 
In the first place we may reasonably _ 
expect the codification of the laws of 
commerce—a reconciliation of a part 
of those diverse systems of jurispru- — 
dence which in different groups of | 
countries are as far apart in their con- 
ception as races in their characteristics. — 
Secondly, we may expect that the > 
arbitration of these private disputes 
will materially retard the creation of _ 
public disputes. Lord Bryce at Wil- — 
liamstown in 1921 in enumerating 
“the chief causes of war in modern 
times”’ said: 


Commercial or financial interests do not 
so often directly cause a resort to arms but 
they create ill feeling and distrust which 
make any passing incident sufficient to 
evoke complaints or threats.!* 


In the preface to his published lectures __ 
at Williamstown, he has the following _ 
observation: 


Powerfully struck by the fact that, while 
the economic relations between nations _ 
have been growing closer and the personal 
intercourse between their numbers far more 
frequent, political friendliness between 
states has not increased, such men have _ 
been asking why ill feeling continues still so 
rife? Why is it that before the clouds of _ 
the Great War had vanished from the sky, 
new clouds had arisen on the horizon? 


'*See James Bryce, International Relations, 
New 1922, pages 144-45. 
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What can be done to avert the dangers that 
are threatening the peace of mankind?” 


Bustness Goop WILL 


r Vig The figures given in the early part 


of this paper show the tremendous in- 
crease per capita in the foreign com- 
merce of the world. We are forced to 
the conclusion that if business brings 
people closer together and therefore 
causes competition for world markets 
and indirectly causes war, then this 
international business which derives 
its sustenance from these world mar- 
kets must itself carry a part of the bur- 
den of promoting political friendliness. 
There is no sounder basis for friendship 
than honest business relationships. 
This is true as between individuals 
and although nations are not merely 
aggregations of individuals, this prin- 
ciple should apply similarly between 
nations. International business is not 
only financially interested in the pres- 
ervation of peace, but it must assume 
a moral interest in international peace. 
Through the improvement of business 
good will between the nationals of dif- 
ferent countries, we lay down a basis 
for a mutual understanding which may 
eventually survive and be the para- 
mount interest even in times when the 
economic basis is discarded or tempora- 
rily removed. The cotton spinners of 
England at the cost of their livelihood 
favored the cause of the North in the 
Civil War. 

I do not mean to indicate that it is 
necessarily proper to solve the difficul- 
ties of one area of human activity in the 
terms of another, assuming, of course, 
that they are areas of distinctly differ- 
ent kinds of activity and not merely dif- 
ferent aspects of a unity of life. But 
it is clear that nations can only have 
contact through individuals; that in 
1922 over six billion dollars’ worth of 
these contacts existed just as between 


1° Bryce, Supra Preface, page vii. 
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the United States and the other nations; 
that to the extent that friction, suspi- 
cion, misunderstanding, and misinfor- 
mation are eliminated from these indi- 
vidual contacts, the good relations be- 
tween the nations behind them will be 
improved. If the arbitration of busi- 
ness disputes between these interna- 
tional traders tends to eliminate this 
coterie of ills that the international 
body is heir to, it influences materially 
the development of international good 
will and helps to knit together the na- 
tions of the world by removing some 
of the irritants of international society. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Instead of asking what are our for- 
eign relations, we might better ask 
who are our foreign relatives? They 
are the exporters and importers. As 
Dr. Phillip Marshall Brown has very 
aptly observed, in his keen analysis, 
International Society, “to know the 
other fellow is not necessarily to like 
him.” I believe that anyone who has 
dealt with the nationals of other coun- 
tries in a matter in which conflicting 
interests were involved, will sufficiently 
understand the accuracy of that obser- 
vation. By reason of that we must 
take hold of the actual contacts of in- 
ternational society and endeavor where- 
ever possible to get along with our 
relatives. 

Furthermore, the more democratic 
the tendency of government in various 
countries, the more important that 
their sovereign people understand one 
another. It is quite as possible for a 
mob in a democracy under the whip of 
a yellow press to declare war in times 
of mass hysteria as for a select group of 
diplomats to coldly calculate a scheme 
of conquest. Democracy is not nec- 
essarily a solution. It may be but 4 
translation. Democracy does not nec- 
essarily remove, it sometimes merely 


shifts the burden. It may be advisable 
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to make this shift, but the need for 
eternal vigilance is ever present. If 
secret diplomacy is to decrease, then 
open commerce must increase, else 
the problem is unchanged. 

Commerce readily lends _ itself 
through arbitration to the providing of 
a common ground for settling differ- 
ences in international trade. The use 
of arbitration appeals to men irrespec- 
tive of race, creed and nationality. 
There may be different standards of 
morals and different standards of hon- 
esty, but we often have handy the eco- 
nomic bludgeon for knocking men’s 
heads together. Arbitration of such 
disputes is rarely dependent upon the 
politics or the foreign policy of the na- 
tion. It is not wrapped up in the po- 
litical system of any one party. It 
needs the sanction of government but 
not the advocacy of any one group in 
the government. It is as non-racial, 
non-creedal, non-nationalistic as any- 
thing can be, and that is much more 
than most schemes for the promotion 
of international good will can be. 


ReconciILED PusBLic OprNnion 


Professor George B. Adams, the 
learned authority on English Consti- 
tutional History, has observed in sub- 
stance that the fruits of liberty and 
freedom are the product not so much 
of those nations that have cherished 
an ideal or formulated abstract prin- 
ciples of justice as of those nations 
which in practice have fought step by 
step for a specific remedy for a specific 
ill. I wish to suggest that the aver- 
sion of many intelligent people in the 
United States toward the League of 
Nations does not flow from their being 
less sensible of the part that America 
should play in binding up the nation’s 
wounds, so much as from an instinctive 
distrust of the method of bandaging 
employed. We are largely in this 


country the product of the common 


law and of a civilization “‘where free- 
dom slowly broadens down from pre- 
cedent to precedent.” 

Aside from this, there is no genuine 
conflict between the supporters of the 
idealistic method and the supporters 
of the practical. Each should wel- 
come the other. It is quite as essen- 
tial to the advocates of the League that 
a substantial bottom be put under it 
by utilizing actual international con-. 
tacts, as that the arbitrators of inter- 
national commercial disputes should _ 
have before them the vision of that _~ 
far-off day when the highways of 
world commerce will be as peaceful | 
and orderly as a New England village 
street. For in any event, the League 
of Nations or any other association of — 
nations can only be effective to the ex- _ 
tent that it has behind it the reconciled 
public opinion of diverse nations. The 
reconciliation of the different systems _ 
of law, the different concepts of busi-— 
ness ethics and different standards of — 
morality can very well take place if 
through the diffusion of ideas in the _ 
arteries of international commerce Ey 
which are flowing daily. The men of 
different nations who have planned 
and are carrying forward an interna- | 
tional organization for the arbitration 
of commercial disputes are a 
with material and using a method that +p 
has been approved by the experience 
of mankind. In telling of the great 
merchants of a former day Alfred ba = 
Noyes has characterized this spirit of 
adventure in his song, A Knight of the 
Ocean-Sea: 

I 
Marchaunt Adventurers, chanting at the 
windlass, 
Early in the morning we slipped from ms 
Plymouth Sound. a 
All for Adventure in the great New Regions, —__ 
All for Eldorado and to sail the world — 
around! 
Sing! the red of sun-rise ripples round the a 
bows again. 
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Marchaunt Adventurers, O sing, we're 
outward bound, , Marchaunt Adventurers, O, what’ull ye 
All to stuff the sun-set in our old black bring home again?— 
galleon, . Wonders and works and the thunder of 
All to seek the merchandise that no man the sont 


-Marchaunt Adventurers! 


Marchaunt Adventurers, O, whither are 


you bound? 
All for Eldorado and the great new Sky- 
line, 


_ All to seek the merchandise that no man 
: ever found. 


Whom will ye traffic with?—The King of 
the Sunset! 
What shall be your pilot then?—A wind 
from Galilee. 
Nay, but ye be marchaunts, will ye come 
back empty-handed? 
Ay, but we be marchaunts, though our 
gain we ne’er shall see. 
Cast we now our bread upon the waste 
wild waters. 
After many days, it shall return with 
usury. 
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HE world’s petroleum thinking- 

cap is not on exactly straight. The 
new and exclusive uses for petroleum 
have come with such suddenness and 
magnitude as not to allow time for con- 
sidered judgment and common agree- 
ment on the solution of the petroleum 
problem. 

Fear, probably unjustified, as to the 
wide distribution and eventual ade- 
quacy of the supply of this natural 
resource, now indispensable to the eco- 
nomic life and prosperity of every na- 
tion in peace, and to defense in war, has 
caused petroleum to burst into the 
front pages of the newspapers and mag- 
azines, and to be the subject of count- 
less conferences in the diplomatic offices 
of the world. So far has apprehension 
pervaded thought in some countries, 
that consideration has been’ given to 
whether the interests of the nation did 

‘not require government participation 
in the business itself, or policies of ex- 
clusion or control tantamount to mo- 
nopoly. 

Yet a decade and a half ago no na- 
tion was seriously concerned about its 
petroleum supply. Obviously, a raw 
material, which so quickly moved from 
an obscure position to a preéminent one 
on:the cabinet table of every civilized 
country of the world, deserves consid- 
eration by this distinguished society as 
one of the possible disturbers of the 
peace. 

The causes of this revolutionary 
change in point-of-view are apparent. 
Man, by nature, is not particularly 
powerful. He can take fairly good 
care of himself in a fist fight, but that is 
all. Therefore the question of man’s 
control of external and artificial power, 


The Petroleum Fiat 


By R. L. 


as it were, becomes of supreme impor- 
tance. 


PrRoporTIONS OF GASOLINE 


Man built a fire on the outside of a 
boiler filled with water, made steam, 


and for the first time took practical 
advantage of the expansive qualities of = 


heat and adapted them to his own uses. a 
The heat and its expansion did the __ 
trick. And the more direct the appli- 
cation of the heat, the more efficient 
the engine. Steamtransportation,how- 
ever, involves the carrying of a great ene 
bulk and weight of coal and. water. a = 
Furthermore, the generation of steam ae 
is a comparatively slow process. The __ 
question, therefore, at once arose in 
scientific minds whether an engine : 
could be devised with the fire inside 2 a 
it, rather than outside of it, which — iat 

would work directly from the heat it-— 
self without any intermediate or sec-— 
ondary processes—merely a stove on 
wheels moving on its own power. This = a, 
question involved grave problems as to 
lubrication. Lubricants all burn, and — £4 
on the face of things the burning of the ae 

lubricating oil in the heat chambers e 
was likely to create intolerable friction 
of the moving parts. There was also — 2 a 
involved the problem of finding in na- 

ture’s fuel pile the kind of a stick that = ay 
would not have to be kindled, but 
which on the application of a = 
spark would burn instantly with great = 
heat, leave little or no ashes, and be so 


that if man make and contra 
this sort of a fire inside of an engine, a Bt 
the of the heat would be so 
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continuous and so powerful that he 
could fly in the air like a bird, swim 
and dive in the sea like a fish, and run 
around at will on land without rails. 
Nature provided the fuel; man’s inge- 
nuity its use,—for gasoline was such a 
giant in power that he was not only 


useless but dangerous as well. ot 


SIGNIFICANCE oF OIL 


A useless giant is an anomaly in na- 
ture. Pigmies fear them and kill 
them when they are asleep, instead of 
making them work during the day. 
Oil refiners ran gasoline down creeks at 
night to get rid of it. They put as 
much of the giant into kerosene as the 
law would allow, but hordes of inspee- 
tors saw to it that not more than a 
hair or two from the giant’s head went 
into burning oil. 

Not only did petroleum contain this 
power, but nature with undue prodi- 
gality placed another product in petro- 
leum, viz., the very lubricating oil 
adapted not only to the internal com- 
bustion engine, but to the lubrication 
of all mechanical movement. There- 
fore, when the inventor of the internal 
combustion engine solved all of his 
problems, mankind took such a long 
step forward in the use of external 
power as to fire the imagination of even 
the dullest. 

We are not yet awake to the full sig- 
nificance of this great accomplishment 
or of the future possibilities of the in- 
ternal combustion engine. Too long a 
contemplation of wonders turns the 
first shocks and thrills into ennui and 
indifference. We accept without won- 
der thirteen million motor cars, hun- 
dreds of thousands of tractors, and 
other internal combustion engines. 

Petroleum in the past few years has 
not only furnished power for internal 
combustion engines and lubrication 
for all kinds of machinery, but it has 
also furnished heat under boilers. The 


coal-burning steamer is retiring even 
more rapidly than did the old four- 
master before the steamboat. The 
war-ships of the world burn oil, and the 
merchant-fleets on the seven seas are 
being transformed into  oil-burners 


with great speed. 
Tue War Or Resources 


Whatever may be true of the people 
at large, the politicians and statesmen 
of the world have come to a realization 
of these fundamentals with something 
of ashock. The war awakened nations 
to the importance of oil. No one has 
improved upon Lord Curzon’s famous 
statement: “The Allies floated to 
victory on a sea of oil.”” The stories of 
the Paris taxicabs rushing to the Marne 
and of the furnishing of ammunition 
and supplies by motor transport to 
hard-pressed Verdun have become 
classic. As well established is the des- 
peration of the Germans for petroleum. 
They were forced to drive shafts and 
tunnels in the ground in the hope that 
they would get some trickles, and not 
oceans of oil. The world was aston- 
ished by the demonstration of the util- 
ity of petroleum in war. Whenever 
we are astonished we do not think 
clearly, but confusedly and spasmodi- 
cally. Whereas the world had thrown 
gasoline away yesterday, it began to 
ask: “How much is there and how 
shall we conserve it’’; to ask, “* Will our 
supplies run out?” No one knew. 
Intellectual spasms on the subject were 
common. The debate ran hot between 
the minority who asserted there would 
always be too much oil and the major- 
ity who confidently predicted that there 
would never be enough. The prob- 
lem was intensified by the rapidity in 
the increase in the demand and by the 
nature of oil production. The oil in- 
dustry in a decade and a half had to 
expand with economic violence from 
the performance of a service requiring 
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only about seven hundred million dol- 
lars’ investment to one requiring more 
than eight billion dollars; and the end 
is not yet,—for there is nothing to indi- 
cate what the development of the inter- 
nal combustion engine burning heavy 
oil and other instrumentalities using 
petroleum will be, not to mention the 
multiplication of the known types. 


Nature or Ort Propuctrion 


_ The problem of supply was intensi- 
fied, I have said, by the nature of petro- 
leum production. Speculation and un- 
certainty characterize oil production. 
There is no card index of the possible oil 
resources of the world. Geology has 
made marvellous progress in the past 
decade; but no matter how able the ge- 
ologist, he can never know for sure from 
surface indications whether nature’s 
face isafalseone. A five-or ten-minute 
walk often will take one from a tract of 
land reaking with petroleum to one where 
nature makes no response to the drill. 
Yet a hole in the ground a mile deep cost 
more than $100,000. In actual acreage 
most prolific oil areas seem small in com- 
‘parison with the surrounding territory. 
Santa Fe Springs in California is to- 
day producing more light oil than the 
whole of America produced in 1906; 
and yet as now defined this oil area 
contains only about 1,800 acres. A 
well may come in straining like a Titan, 
seeming to tear at the foundations of 
the earth and spouting gas and oil in 
an unrestrained roar, and yet in a few 
days purr and lie down to an eternal 
sleep and to the financial ruin of its 
owner. Yet with all these difficulties, 
the production of oil in the United 
States today is running at the rate of 
2,000,000 barrels per day; and the end 
is not in sight. That there were many 
oil pools all were convinced; but where 
those pools were, and what they con- 
_ was a subject of intense specu- 
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What more natural, therefore, than — 
that such a subject should create pub- 
lic excitement and newspaper and mag- 
azine comment; that in relation to this 
new and revolutionary thing there _ 
should be many conferences and much — 
secret diplomacy. 


Some FUNDAMENTALS 


In the midst of so much clamor and - Ne 
assertion throughout the world as to — TA, 
petroleum, its uses, its supply, and its _ 
relationship to national power, the 
pertinent inquiry arises whether the J 
time has not arrived for the world com-_ a. 
fortably and calmly to inquire whether 
there are not some simple fundamentals 
deserving at least momentary consider- _ 
tion, before any nation or any people 
enter into states-of-mind, of compacts, 
agreements, concessions, or what not, 
which confuse a great issue, create ha-— 
tred, ill-will and rancor; which breed — 
war, rather than peace. | 

We know from history that nations = 
fight to get something they have not, 
or to keep some other nation from a 
taking that which they have. The 
key to the petroleum problem of the Fo 
world in relation to peace, therefore, __ 
would seem to be to see to it that the — 
fears of nations as to the adequacy and — 
accessibility of petroleum supplies be 


dissipated as quickly as possible, and a 
that the reasonable aspirations of all a 
nations for sources of supply, as close _ oe 
as possible to their industrial life and 
their military and shipping bases, be 
afforded in so far as nature herself will 
permit. 

There is no advantage to any nation — 
in the world to have any other nation _ 
concerned as to its petroleum supply, 
either in peace or war. The nation 
that has no outlet to the sea is a menace 
not only to its neighbor with a broad — 
shore line, but to every nation in the 
world. A growing people on an island - fe 
may swarm from a worn-out and im- 
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poverished soil to the mainland where 
the fields are green, but where the peo- 
ple are alien; and thus we have war. 

A nation which has no seaports, nor 
coal or iron mines, is likely to get into 
the business of getting seaports and 
mines—and that means war; and for 
the governments of the world to be 
driven by clamor or fear into the oil 
business, thus stifling individual initia- 
tive and the free flow of capital, would 
mean less oil and more war. If govern- 
ments will go to war on behalf of their 
producers and commercial interests, 
how much more often will governments 
engage in conflict if the government 
itself is in business and the purpose of 
government is commercial conquest by 
and on behalf of the government itself? 
When admirals carry samples, and or- 
ders are taken with cannon, the query 
will not be: “‘When are we going to 
have another war?”’ but: “‘ When are 
we going to have another peace?” 


Free Searcu For O1 


_ In respect to seaports, the fertility of 
soil, and in many other ways, nature 
has established certain definite limita- 
tions. After a man has gone over all 
the geography of the world, there isn’t 
any left; and consequently he fights 
about the division of what there is. 
But the petroleum seaports as it were, 
that is to say the limitation of nature’s 
petroleum supply, have never been 
defined or ascertained. Maybe every 
nation sooner or later will have the 
equivalent of a petroleum seaport. 
The girl who exclaimed: “Ain’t nature 
grand,”’ said about all there is to say on 
the subject; but in order to see nature’s 
grandeur, one obviously has to look. 
Petroleum geologists tell us that 
wherever sedimentary rocks occur there 
is a possibility of oil, and sedimentary 
rocks are scattered as thickly over the 
world as are freckles on a freckled boy’s 
face. 
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Therefore, does not the petroleum 
situation suggest that the world should 
poke around in the ground wherever na- 
ture has let “sand” accumulate and 
made rock? And therefore is not the 
worid petroleum problem fundamentally 
to permit the freest possible search to be 
made in the interests of peace, of pros- 
perity, and well-being? 


AMERICA SOLVES THE PROBLEM 


The answer to this problem has been 
given by America herself. America 
has thrown her doors wide open to the 
capital and to the nationals of every 
country, under a just and equitable 
system of land laws, in which the only 
interest of the Government as such has 
been to permit the individual to flourish. 
The Government as such has sought 
nothing for itself, and has not endea- 
vored to get into the business. The 
consequence is that the world demand 
for petroleum has been met on the 
whole with little strain, despite the 
incredibly rapid increase in the 
demand. Had the motors and other 
oil-consuming devices now in use been 
in existence a decade and a half ago, 
the oil wells and refineries then operat- 
ing would not have supplied sufficient 
petroleum to have run them more than 
half a day. If America, on the other 
hand, had adopted a policy of exclusion, 
of monopolistic concessions, of dicker- 
ings behind closed doors; or if the 
Government had reached the conclu- 
sion that it should maintain what 
would be a monopoly of ownership of 
petroleum lands; or had permitted 
California, or Oklahoma, or Texas to 
concede its entire petroleum areas to 
single concerns, instead of opening its 
territory to all, it is irrefutable that the 
petroleum industry would be saying to 
the world: “We are out today; we will 
take your order for oil and fill it as soon 
as we can.” Today, of course, the 
very reverse is true. Everybody in 
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the petroleum industry today is seek- 
| ing customers as vigorously as he is 
looking for oil. 

In a word, therefore, it is sound di- 
plomacy and in the interests of world 
peace for the American nation to con- 
tinue to follow its traditional policy of 
preserving an open door at home, and 
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of urging it abroad. The throwing 
open of the commercial doors of the 
world to law-abiding nationals of all 
countries on equal terms, without dis- 
crimination, will cause another door to 
be shut, bolted and locked—the door to 
hatreds, exclusions, restrictions; to gov- 
ernment in business, and to war itself. 
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NDER modern conditions the 

needs of an industrial state are 
imperious. As its industries expand, 
the demand for raw materials becomes 
greater and more diversified—cotton, 
rubber, copper, nitrates, petroleum 
come to be looked upon as the very 
life-blood of the nation. As industrial 
productivity increases, export trade 
occupies a continually more impor- 
tant place in the national economy, 
and foreign markets are considered to 
be as important as sources of raw ma- 
terials. The export of goods, further- 
more, usually is supplemented by the 
so-called “export of capital.” Some- 
times the trader follows the investor; 
sometimes the investor follows the 
trader. But whichever the order, the 
services of the investor are indispensa- 
ble in developing the purchasing power 
of the market and in oiling the mechan- 
ism of international exchange. An 
industrial export policy and a financial 
export policy go hand in hand. Sources 
of supply of essential raw materials, 
markets for finished products, and 
opportunities for the profitable invest- 
ment of capital—these, then, are the 
economic foundations of modern im- 
perialism. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


Nor are these purely academic 
problems. Interference with the flow 
of raw materials may bring upon any 
nation the same kind of economic pa- 
ralysis which afflicted the British tex- 
tile industries during the American 
Civil War, when the blockade severed 
communications with the Southern 
cotton fields. The shutting off of 
markets may mean industrial stagna- 
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tion and unemployment and other 
evils such as the disturbed European 
situation has visited upon England 
since the termination of the war. In- 
terruption of the normal processes of 
capital investments abroad may handi- 
cap the development of markets in the 
so-called backward areas of the world 
or even in the industrial nations them- 
selves. 

In a sense, these problems are not 
peculiarly problems of international 
relations. Within each nation every 
manufacturer is faced with the prob- 
lem of obtaining raw materials, and 
obtaining them cheaply and promptly; 
he is concerned with the advantageous 
sale of his finished product; frequently 
he is obliged to extend credit to his 
purchaser as one of the indispensable 
conditions of marketing his wares. In 
some rare instances, it is necessary for 
an entrepreneur to secure control of 
his own sources of raw materials. Mr. 
Henry Ford, for example, because of 
alleged discriminatory practices on the 
part of his competitors, and because of 
obvious economies to be utilized, has 
been obliged to purchase iron mines, 
coal fields, glass factories, and even 
railroads. On the whole, however, 
these problems are taken care of 
by the processes of competition, on the 
one hand, and the legal limitations 
upon “unfair competition,” on the 
other. True, the solution is not always 
just, but any solution is better than 
none. Civil war is neither a popular 
nor a legal method of adjusting rela- 
tionships between competitors in do- 
mestic industry. 

In international relations, however, 
there exists no sovereign power which 
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can control the equitable distribution United States has undergone funda- 
of raw materials, maintain unrestricted mental changes which must compel 
access to the markets of the world, and widespread interest in the problem of — 
assure fair conditions for the invest- economic imperialism. To begin with, — 
ment of capital. International eco- raw materials have come to play a 
nomic relations are in a state of com- more and more important part in our 
1er plete anarchy. Therefore it has come total import trade. American busi- 
an to be considered one of the functions ness men are concerned, therefore, ; 
nd of the government of an industrial about foreign control of such commod- 
[n- state to interest itself in economic ities as rubber, nitrates, potash, and — * 
of prosperity by securing adequate sup- petroleum. The instance of petro- 
di- plies of raw materials, by conducting eum is perhaps most striking, for, al-— 
the “trade propaganda” for the purpose though American capital controls about — 
rid of creating and developing foreign 80 per cent of the world’s output, our 
‘m- markets, by protecting its vital com- resources are said to be insufficient to — 
mercial communications, and by afford- satisfy the demands of our home mar- | 
not ing diplomatic and, if necessary, mili- ket. The development of industry, 
nal tary support to investments of its  theincreasing use of machinery andthe __ 
ery citizens in foreign lands. Governmen- gasoline engine, and the use of fuel oil Pie 
ob- tal promotion of international trade as a supplement to coal supply have 
und and investment—a logical develop- made it apparent, according to Mr. 
tly; ment of the protective tariff idea— Bedford, of the Standard Oil Comgeny : 
ous is one of the foremost problems of of New Jersey, “that the problem of  __ 
itly modern statesmanship. It involves oil is no longer a question of finding - 
his not only problems of wealth distribu- markets; it is a problem of obtaining 
ible tion at home, but problems of the peace adequate supplies.”’ * e 
In of the world and the security of whole a 
for peoples. INCREASING Export Activity - 
| of The Great War, furthermore, ena-— 
Mr. Economic Situation CHANGES bled the United States to develop an * : 
> of Before 1910 the economic situation enormous export trade in manufac- — - 
the of the United States was not such as to tured articles. Post-war developments _ 
e of warrant a policy of “dollar diplomacy,” have indicated that we have no inten- 
has which might lead the nation into seri- tion of abandoning our war-time ad- _ 
nes, ous international entanglements. In vantages, and our increased industrial 
ven raw materials we appeared to be prac- productivity must find at least partial e 
ver, tically self-sufficient. We had no fear satisfaction in foreign markets. Now, y 
of that we should be excluded from the manufactured articles, unlike raw ma-_ 
. the world’s supplies, and we had no desire _ terials and foodstuffs, do not sell them- 
ions to limit the investment of foreign capi- selves. In the case of raw materials _ ’ 
the tal in the development of our natural there is competition among vo doped of 
— oe Our exports were composed * Cf. an article, “ Foreign Monopoly Squeezes 
than = lar ge part of foodstuffs and raw ma- “America,” in The New York Times, March 18, Ba 
ular terials, which found a ready market in 
rela- other industrial countries. We were 2A. C. Bedford, “The American Point of  __ 
do- importers, not exporters, of capital. View on the World Oil Situation,” in The Man- 
Since 1910, and especially since the a Guardian Commercial, Supplement No. 9, “ 
ene ober 26, 1922, p. 575. Cf., also, Sir John 
ever, outbreak of the Great War in 1914, Cadman, “Anglo-American Relations and Oil,” 
hich however, the economic position of ams _ ibid., July 6, 1922, pp. 252-253. i 
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from the industrial nations; in the case 
of manufactured articles there is com- 
petition among sellers, not only in 
industrially developed nations, but in 
the backward areas of the world as 
well. The need for new and enlarged 
markets for the so-called “surplus 
production” of our factories has led to 
widespread interest and activity in 
foreign trade by such organizations as 
The American Bankers’ Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council. 

The future of American export 
trade will in large part be controlled by 
the extent to which the export of capi- 
tal can keep pace with our enormously 
increased industrial productivity. Cer- 
tainly we are well prepared to utilize 
our capital abroad for the exploitation 
of new sources or raw materials and 
for the development of new markets. 
Our international credit situation be- 
tween 1914 and 1919 changed to the 
extent of at least eleven billion dollars— 
two billion dollars of American securi- 
ties repatriated, and nine billion dol- 
lars loaned either by American bankers 
or by the United States Government to 
the governments of Europe. Whereas 
before the war we were a debtor nation, 
we are now definitely a creditor na- 
tion. Whereas a decade ago we were 
importers of capital, today we are ex- 
porters of capital.‘ American invest- 
ments abroad during the six months 
ending March, 1922, have been esti- 


* Cf. G. B. Roorbach, “Some Recent Tenden- 
cies in the Development of the Foreign Trade of 
the United States,”’ in the Review of Economic 
Statistics, 1920, pp. 125-137; Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1910 et seq., passim. 

‘Cf. “The Balance of Trade of the United 
States,” in the Review of Economic Statistics, 
1919, pp. 215-266; 1920, pp. 12-17 of supple- 
ment; 1921, pp. 98-102. Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin, January 1, 1919, p. 33; June 1, 1919, P. 526. 
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mated at almost five hundred million 
dollars. 


GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION 


The American Government is not 
unaware that something is expected of 
it in the face of the changed economic 
situation in which we find ourselves. 
The Department of State has protest- 
ed diligently—and in secret—against 
discriminatory treatment of American 
business men in the development of 
the backward areas of the world, par- 
ticularly in the exploitation of the oil 
fields of Mesopotamia. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, under the ener- 
getic leadership of Mr. Hoover, has 
been carrying on elaborate “commer- 
cial intelligence work” with a view to 
promoting export trade and securing 
to American enterprise a fair share of 
the world’s natural resources. The 
Department of the Interior attempted 
for a time to curtail the investment of 
foreign capital in the exploitation of 
American mineral resources.6 The De- 
partment of Agriculture has been 
codperating with the Department of 
Commerce in an extensive survey to 
ascertain the possibilities of stimula- 
ing rubber production, under Ameri- 
can auspices, in the Philippine Islands, 
South America, Central America, Mex- 
ico, and even continental United 
States. The Navy Department has 
been using destroyers for the trans- 
mission of commercial messages, the 
transportation of American samples 


5 J. J. Broderick, Commercial Counsellor to the 
British Embassy at Washington, “ Report on the 
Economic, Financial and Industrial Conditions 
of the United States of America in 1922"’ (Lon- 
don, 1923), p. 11. 

® See the decision of Secretary Fall regarding 
the leasing of certain Oklahoma oil lands by the 
Roxana Petroleum Company, a subsidiary of 
the Royal Dutch-Shell combine. The New 
York Times, March 18, 1923. Happily, this 
decision since has been set aside by Secretary 
Work, Mr. Fall’s successor in the Department 
of the Interior. 
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and American drummers and Ameri- 
can oil prospectors, and for the “moral 
effect’ which the presence of an Ameri- 
can warship frequently exerts in ob- 
taining prompt shipment of goods.’ 
These activities of our governmental 
agencies indicate clearly that already 
our foreign policies have been affected 
by the new economic situation in which 
we find ourselves. But how many 
Americans are fully aware of the im- 
plications of the new trend at Wash- 
ington? Has interest in European 
diplomacy distracted attention from 
this vital problem which we shall have 
to solve at home? 


bes Tue Ricut Poucr 
The determination of a proper pub- 
lic policy toward these problems of 
raw materials, foreign markets, and 
foreign investments, is the most im- 
portant single problem of international 
relations which faces the American 
people today. 


The line of least resistance will be a 
reversion to eighteenth-century mer- 


‘ cantilism, combined with many of 


the most objectionable features of 
that capitalistic imperialism which 
contributed so largely to the outbreak 
of the Great War. The temptation 
will be great to extend our colonial 
empire; to establish “‘spheres of inter- 
est” and maintain “financial protec- 
torates”’ in economically backward and 
politically weak states; to adopt tar- 
iffs, whether general or discriminatory, 
designed to achieve economic self-suffi- 
ciency; to carry on diplomatic con- 
troversies with other powers regarding 


7Cf. a most illuminating book, The United 
States Navy as an Industrial Asset (Washington, 
Office of Naval Intelligence, 1923), prepared 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy. 
See, also, an article, “The Struggle for the 
Mediterranean,” by Allan Westcott, of the 
faculty of the United States Naval Academy, in 


Our World, February, 1923. 
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economic rights in their colonies or 
protectorates or mandated territories. 
On the other hand, there will be those 
who will insist upon a policy of no 
governmental assistance to business 
outside the boundaries of the United 
States. This was the policy of Presi- 
dent Wilson during the early days of 
his administration, when, denouncing 
the proposed Chinese loan and con- 
demning concession-seekers in South 
America, he announced in no uncer- 
tain terms his determination not to 
permit the flag to follow American 
trade or American investments.* 

Somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes of neo-mercantilism, on the one 
hand, and complete governmental dis- 
interestedness, on the other, should be 
found a practicable, reasonable, and 
just policy. Whether it be the policy 
of the “open door” honestly applied; 
or reciprocity agreements; or free trade; 
or some international control over the 
backward areas of the world; or an in- 
ternational court of justice with affirm- 
ative jurisdiction to hear the cases 
of aggrieved nationals; or the codifica- 
tion of international law to include a 
definition of “unfair competition” 
in international economic relations— 
whether it be these or other plans of 
reconciling just American claims with 
the wider interests of international 
solidarity and peace, remains a matter 
for future determination. 

But the responsibility of American 
statesmanship is heavy, for no con- 
ceivable economic advantage to be 
gained by imperialistic interests is 
sufficiently great to warrant the risk 
of war. Another great war may be 
so destructive of the world’s natural 
resources and accumulated wealth as 
to cause the complete disintegration 
of capitalist civilization. 

®Cf. E. E. Robinson and V. J. West, The 
Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 
1917), pp. 181-182, 199-208. 
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President of the American-Hungarian Chamber of Commerce 


HE paramount influence wielded 

by America all over Europe during 
the year following the Armistice is 
generally known, but it is a just as well 
recognized fact that at the present 
moment that influence makes itself less 
felt than at any time since the outbreak 
of the World War. The entry of the 
United States has won the war for the 
Entente Powers, but those same pow- 
ers, again with our assistance, have 
lost the peace. The arbitrary pact of 
Versailles has unleashed the unimagi- 
nable chaos of Europe. The victors, in- 
toxicated with their success, side- 
tracked the practical realization of 
President Wilson’s ideals, and with 
their bayonets drew up a new map of 
Europe, ignoring every vestige of the 
right of self-determination, even deny- 
ing the possibility of existence to the 
losing nations. 

Aside from imposing impossible in- 
demnities, they created a Germany 
that now has no iron, an Austria with- 
out bread, a Hungary lacking iron, 
coal, lumber and salt, a Bulgaria minus 
its seaport, and a Turkey with practi- 
cally no country at all. The edicts of 
the Peace Treaty, so called, were so 
atrocious that it became evident that 
the intrigue-mongers of Europe had no 
less in their minds than to use America 
for the forcible perpetuation of that 
impossible settlement. Small wonder, 
therefore, that the American nation 
flatly repudiated the peace of Wilson 
and in a political landslide plainly 
spoke its mind to have nothing to do 
with any League of Nations. 


VanisHeD Hopes 


+ The vanquished nations of Europe 
and the cool-headed ones of that Con- 


Reconstruction in Europe and the United States 
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tinent viewed the withdrawal of the 
United States with a sense of gratifica- 
tion. Their judgment of the situation 
was that as long as in the concert of the 
World Powers, America represented 
the largest amount of strength and 
stamina, it was to be hoped that the 
American refusal to ratify was tanta- 
mount to a revision of the Versailles 
Treaty. They imagined that the En- 
tente Powers would consider American 
assistance so important and so urgent 
for the reconstruction work of Europe, 
that for its sake alone they would be 
inclined to strike an honest bargain 
with their compulsory debtors, so that 
both creditors and debtors might get 
on their feet again. 

Today we all know how those hopes 
have vanished into thin air. The 
powers of Europe did indeed urge 
America to bring assistance, and men, 
representative of American finance, 
did present a plan of sanitation. Asa 
first condition of that plan they stipu- 
lated that an attainable maximum 
must be agreed upon as the amount of 
reparations to be paid by Germany. 
The plan miscarried because of the 
one-sidedness of French national poli- 
tics. The American bankers returned 
from Europe, disillusioned, and Ameri- 
can assistance today is handicapped by 
greater obstacles than ever. Europe 
as a debtor offers less material and 
moral guarantees today than but a 
year ago, and next year may not be 
able to offer as much. 


Tue INCREASING STRUGGLE 

Had the American project been 
accepted at the proper moment, it 
would have been reasonable to imag- 
ine that Europe, by this time, could 
108 


have surmounted the most difficult 
portion of its reconstruction problem. 
As it is, the work has not even been 
started. With the exception of Eng- 
land and a few neutral countries, 
every one of the national households of 
Europe is struggling against ever in- 
creasing deficits. Those deficits are 
invariably accompanied by inflation, 
their consequence being the unbearable 
dearness of the necessities of life, the 
lack of employment, or both. Even 
the British Commonwealth, balanced 
as it is by a most drastic system of 
taxation, is fairly cracking in its joints 
by reason of the five hundred million 
dollars annually needed to support its 
workers out of work, and on account of 
its diminished production. On the 
other hand, the unrest in the countries 
deprived of the necessities, of their 
existence continually gets more alarm- 
ing and forebodes the dangers of a new 
war. Even when not taking into ac- 
count the Ruhr invasion, which while 
nominally not a war bears all its ear- 
marks, Europe contains twenty-nine 


* seething spots which may again break 


out into general conflagration. 
ALONG THE DANUBE 

It is not only between France and 
Germany that bloodless warfare is 
now being carried on. 

Within the territory of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy—which 
was lacerated into seven parts by the 
Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon 
peacemakers—an unceasing economic 
struggle is raging. Each of the suc- 
cession states keeps the rest under a 
more or less stringent blockade, and all 
of them must slowly but unfailingly 
bleed to death. The countries left of 
Austria—Hungary as well as those 
built upon her ruins—cannot be made 
to understand that, as dovetailing 
parts of a former economic unit, they 
could not survive agen. that 
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sober insight, they insist upon shutting 
themselves up against each other by a 
Chinese wall of hate and jealousy. In 
the combined territory of these people 
there are to be found all the treasures 
of nature and the means of production 
which are requisite for their common 
happiness. Separately, their lot must 
be confusion, scanty crops, a passive 
trade balance, an upset economic state 
and internal unrest. 

European reconstruction must be- 
gin with a clarification of the German 
situation, yet of nearly like importance 
and of almost equal urgency is a thor- 
oughgoing arrangement of the mutual 
relations among the countries ranged 
along the Danube basin. The question 
arising now is: In what manner may 
America successfully contribute to the 
adjustment of European conditions, to 
the sanitation of European finances 
and to the stabilization of European 
currency ? 


America Cancet HER Dum? 


To elaborate upon the vital interests 
of America involved in the economic | 
reconstruction of Europe would really 
amount to waste of space, the theme — 
being too familiar. Neither need it be 

° 
emphasized that American public opin- | 
ion, while differing on minor details, 
is on the whole unanimously affirma-— 1g 
tive to the extent that this country _ 


. 
must do something towards the ~~ 
provement of European affairs. 


As far back as the time immediately ai 
following the Armistice, voices were 
heard from Europe, requesting,evende- _ 
manding that America cancel her claims’ 
for the debts owed her by her former _ 
Allies. Responsible statesmen refrained 
from all expression of opinions, but the 
most authoritative newspapers 
pounded that as long as the Allies 
fought the war for a common object, > _ 
neither of them ought to pay what he 
owed to the: other. There were even _ 
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among those voices, such that openly 
called America close-fisted and selfish 
for not rushing post-haste to forgive 
her debtors. In fairness we ought to 
mention that up to the moment when 
such insinuations began to offend 
American national feeling, the British, 
Italian, but especially the French 
point of view found many sympa- 
thizers and supporters in this country 
as well. 

From that moment on, however, 
American public opinion assumed an 
outspokenly hostile attitude towards 
the cancellation propaganda. Reply- 
ing to the accusation of close-fistedness 
and selfishness the American press 
quoted the statement of Mr. Crissinger, 
Controller of the Currency, which, 
being so illustrative of the situation, is 
worth while to be repeated here: 


American securities repurchased from 
abroad, $3,000,000; 

American Government loans, $10,000,- 
000,000; 

interest on government loans, $2,000,000,- 


000; 
- commercial credits extended abroad, 
$3,000,000,000; 
dollar securities bought from foreign 
countries, $3,631,000,000; 


foreign money securities sold in this 
country, $620,000,000, and 
foreign currencies bought by America, 


$500,000,000. 


Besides the twenty-two billions men- 
tioned above, the United States itself 
expended thirty billions for the war, a 
total of fifty-two billions, without 
having been able to earn the gratitude 
of the victors. European agitation of 
this character resulted in such revul- 
sion of American popular sentinent 
that England deemed it a matter of 
prudence and expediency to negotiate 
with this country in reference to the 
- payment of her debt. An agreement 
was actually reached between the two 
countries, but the other Allies—so far 
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—made no announcement of their in- 
tention to pay. 

Under such conditions we cannot 
proceed to help Europe, no matter how 
great our sympathy. France and Italy 
will have to follow England’s example 
first, and only then may America show 
herself magnanimous and inaugurate a 
wise and thoroughgoing business pol- 
icy. She may do that so much more ad- 
visedly as, according to well-informed 
financiers and economic experts, Eu- 
rope will never get into a position 
where she will be able to pay her debts 
to the United States. According to 
Judge Holt it would be the worst 
business from the American point of 
view, were Europe to pay what she 
owes, because to every dollar thus re- 
funded would stick the hatred of the 
harassed taxpayers, and that feeling of 
oppression would forever manifest 
itself in the economic relations between 
both continents. We must, in truth, 
without permitting ourselves to be 
carried to extremes, accept the fact 
that the indebtedness to America will 
in every respect form a great obstacle 
to the economic recovery of Europe, 
even as Germany and Hungary shall 
not again be able to get a firm foothold 
while sums which they are unable to 
pay are exacted from them under the 
heading of reparations. 


ConpbITIONS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


The first condition of European 
reconstruction remains, therefore, that 
the amount of German reparations be 
fixed at the sum which may be endured 
and which eventually can be paid. 

The second condition is that the 
European debtors of America declare 
their willingness to pay what they owe. 

The compliance with both condi- 
tions would enable America to find a 
basis for successful codperation with 
the countries of Europe. As soon as 
the friction between France and Ger- 
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many will have stopped—this will be 
true as soon as reasonable reparations 
are agreed upon—American capital 
may again be approached for European 
investment. Then Germany would be 
able to pay a part of her reparation 
debts through an American loan and 
stabilize her currency with the aid of 
American money. The effect of this 
would be felt at one stroke all the 
world over. In the tracks of a Franc- 
German accord an economic alliance of 
all the countries of Central Europe 
would be sure to follow. Massarik, 
President of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, propagates even today the plan 
of a Danube Federation, and the 
materialization of this old ideal of 
Louis Kossuth would achieve the weld- 
ing together of all those small nations 
which today hate and try to starve one 
another to death. The union thus re- 
sulting would mean mutual under- 
standing and prosperity at home, 
strength and credit facilities abroad. 
A federation of this character would 
also call for and make possible a uni- 
The capital 
required for that purpose would be 
furnished—gladly in the presence of so 
much moral and material guarantee— 
by other European countries with a 
more fortunate currency, and by our 
United States; it would mean good 
business for everybody concerned. 

The attitude of American capital 
towards European economic conditions 
cannot be described in a better manner 
than by quoting the suggestions of Mr. 


mall 
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Kent, Vice-President of the New York 
Bankers’ Association, submitted at the 
congress of the International Chambers _ 
of Commerce held in Italy: 3 
Pa 


1. A definite solution of the reparations z 
problem is to be recommended on the oe 
of the debtors’ possibility of paying. This 
is necessary in order to restore = _ 
confidence, to make credits possible and to 
provide security against the violation of | 
frontiers. 

2. While the repudiation of war debts 
must be disallowed, it is important to take 
into consideration the debtors’ present and _ 
future capacities to pay, based on sound _ 
national budgets, with increased, Sor: 
from the reduction of military expenditure. — 

$. There must be stabilization of budg- 
ets, not by excessive taxation but by the _ 
exercise of the strictest economy. 4 

4. Inter-governmental loans must be 
disapproved, because they involve political _ 
complications and there must be a gradual " 
of inflation. 

. The artificial stabilization of exchange __ 
sain be condemned and the ultimate _ sal 
return to the gold standard must be advo- — 
cated. 

6. A general economic conference for a 
final adjustment is to be advocated as es- 
sential, although it is recognized that it is 
inopportune to offer any suggestions for 
the settling of the present situation between 
the Allies and Germany. 


The above suggestions embody the 
conditions upon which America bases _ 
her willingness to render financial aid 7 
and stabilize currencies. There is no — oe 
doubt that such inclination does exist —__ 
here, but it is for Europe to lay down 4 Ey 
sound foundations, 
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RB ECAUSE of my membership with 
the British Labor Party, perhaps 
I am able to indicate the angle from 
which Near Eastern affairs are seen by 
the democratic forces in England. So 
far as Britain is concerned, armed inter- 
vention of any sort in the complication 
of the Near East is impossible. On 
this issue the dissolution of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s coalition began and on this 
issue any succeeding government would 
be certain to perish. 

I do not think it is too much to say 
that in Great Britain everybody loathes 
the idea of war with anyone, and that 
loathing is particularly strong in the 
Labor Party, of which I may be con- 
sidered to be in this respect the un- 
worthy spokesman. It is not that we 
underrate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion in the Near East. I listened only a 
a few weeks ago to one of the most mov- 
ing narratives that I ever heard in my 
life: the narrative of a Bluejacket told 
in an English railway carriage of what 
he had seen at Smyrna. He said that 
as the Turks came into Smyrna, the 
Bluejackets on his gunboat were lined 
up and warned on no account to inter- 
fere or betray any partisanship; that 
the Turks then came in and deliberately 
and cold-bloodedly massacred women 
and children, while the men on the 
gunboat looked on and cried with 
humiliation because they could not 
intervene. The men, he said, begged 
to be allowed to fire and with difficulty 
refrained from mutiny when permis- 
sion was repeatedly refused. 

We know in Great Britain and we 
appreciate fully the horror of these 
barbarities, but we know that they are 
the outcome of the hereditary feuds 
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with which the Near East is always 
vibrating and that though it is easy to 
involve yourself in these feuds, it is a 
very difficult matter to extricate your- 
self from them. 


j ad 
REMEMBRANCE OF Race 


PREEMINENCE 

That horrible massacre of the Turks 
to which I have referred can be paral- 
leled in history by any number of other 
massacres. Unfortunately, it is not a 
question of light and dark. You do not 
find the Turks always horrible and the 
Christian races always reasonable and 
serene. The Christians, too, have their 
hereditary feuds; they, too, have their 
massacres. In the brain of every one 
of these nationalities is a remembrance 
of some historic moment when his race 
was preéminent in that part of the 
world. And one reason why any sort 
of compromise between them is so 
difficult is that each of them postulates 
or cherishes claims which cannot be 
honored without upsetting all the rest. 
That is one reason why we think that 
intervention is dangerous and unprom- 
ising. 


Economic DIFFERENCES 


The other reason why, so far as the 
British Labor Movement is concerned, 
there is no wish to intervene by force of 
arms is this: We believe that, notwith- 
standing these hereditary hates, the 
key to the Near Eastern trouble is not 
to be found in the Near East, but is to 
be found in the differences, and chiefly 
in the economic differences, of the 
Great Powers of the world. 

What was the precise matter on 
which England and France went apart? 
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An In 
Was it not very largely a question of 
Near Eastern markets and of trad- 
ing possibilities? Is it not true that 
because of the divergent interests to 
which the powers of Europe have al- 
ways had in the Near East, the coun- 
tries of the East have never had a 
chance of working out their troubles as 
otherwise they might have done? 
There has been interference by Russia, 
Austria, Germany, France and Eng- 
land, and, if there had been any possi- 
bility that the Near East was likely to 
settle down into neighborliness and 
agreement, it would have been frus- 
trated by intervention of some kind 
from one or the other of those govern- 
ments. The Labor Party’s view is 
that you can only get agreement in the 
Near East when the countries that 
constitute the League of Nations are 
agreed and resign the hope, which 
animates them now, of stealing an 
advantage over one another and get- 
ting this or that economic concession 
from which their competitors are de- 


barred. 


Co6PERATION AND EQUALITY 


In short, the position of the British 
Labor Party is that the League of Na- 
tions should have an economic policy, 
and that this economic policy should 
involve the removal of economic ban- 
ners and equality of trade conditions 
and ensure to all nations equal treat- 
ment and equal use of the raw materials 
of the world. In regard to the Near 
East and to all exploitable territories, 
the British Labor Party stands for the 
international regulation of loans and 
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concessions and the safeguarding of 
such territories from unfair treatment 
or monopolization particular 
terests of nations. Unless the League 


of Nations adopts or imposes this prin- _ 


ciple on the world it cannot be very 
long before you will have another war. 


If one country is monopolizing an area 


or a raw material and saying, “‘This 
territory or this material is reserved for 
the benefit of my nationals,” and if 
another country imposes a high pro- 
tective tariff designed to exclude 
foreign commodities and the excluded 


countries retaliate, is not that a condi- | 


tion in which there can be no deep or 
enduring peace? Such a state of affairs 
will poison the whole world and bring 
war. 

Therefore the Labor Movement 
pleads for a reorganization of the world 
on principles of coéperation and equal- 
ity and on the basis, 


much Turks, or Greeks, or Americans, 
or Frenchmen or Englishmen, as we 
are human beings inhabiting a world 


that is not given to groups of us, but to — 


all of us. 


I cannot explain here, in the short 
limits of this article, how in my view 4 


some of the difficulties in the way of 
such a policy might be removed. All I 
can do is to say that, however imper- 


fectly, the members of the Labor Party 


in Great Britain are holding up this 
ideal, are telling the peoples of the 
world that it is the right ideal and are 
consecrating themselves, whether any- 
body likes it or not, to the service of 
this ideal and to nothing less than that. 


however ideal- 
istic it may appear, that we are not so _ 
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NE of the most striking, probably 

the most striking, economic 

_ phenomenon of the last fifty years has 

been the accumulation of capital, 

particularly in those industrial coun- 

tries which were affected by that 

great movement known as the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

In 1914 the foreign investments of 
Great Britain were estimated at about 
$20,000,000,000; of France between 
$8,000,000,000 and $10,000,000,000; 
Germany about %5,000,000,000; with 
smaller amounts for some of the less- 
er European countries. The United 
States had not yet become an exporter 
of capital in a very large sense of that 
word. Since 1914, however, we have 
become the great money market of the 
world, and that fact is one of the dom- 
inant factors in our economic situation. 
In addition, our industries are becom- 
ing increasingly interested in foreign 
markets and in sources of raw mate- 


rials. 


CLASSES OF ForREIGN INVESTMENTS 


(1) The proper consideration of for- 
eign investments, or the export of cap- 
ital, as it has sometimes been called, 
necessitates the making of certain classi- 
fications. In the first place, the prob- 
i lem is directly related to the political 

status of the borrowing countries. 
Great amounts of capital have been 
invested in countries with stable gov- 
ernments. In this case it is simply a 
. question of a commercial enterprise 
with no political implications arising 
therefrom. Great Britain invested 
enormous sums of capital in American 
and Argentine railroads. In more 
recent times the most striking instance 
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United States Tariff Commission 


of that kind is the export of enormous 
quantities of American capital to 
Canada and it’s investment there in the 
industries and the natural resources 
of that country. 

I would like to pause a moment just 
to call attention to a number of the 
motives which led to the export of this 
capital to Canada. Canada has a high 
protective tariff and it became desir- 
able from the point of view of many of 
our industries to be inside this wall. 
This they accomplished by building 
Canadian factories for the purpose of 
supplying that market with goods. 
Moreover, Canadian products receive 
tariff preference in certain parts of the 
British Empire. When an American 
establishment received an order from 
some market where preference was 
granted to Canadian products, they 
exported it from their Canadian fae- 
tory rather than from the one located 
in the United States. Then, in a 
number of cases, capital went to 
Canada in order to be near the source 
of raw material. The great paper 
industry is a good example of this. 
With these investments, as I say, no 
particular political problem arose; the 
enterprise was purely commercial. 

(2) However, a very different situa- 
tion arises when we come to capital in- 
vested in the so-called dependent parts 
of the world—that is, capital invested 
in countries whose governments are too 
weak to exercise effective control and 
where external influences may, when 
motives appear, play a large part in 
determining the course of events. I 
need but mention a number of the 
examples where that situation arose. 
The case of Egypt, where the interven- 


| 


tion of Great Britain was largely due to 
the necessity of protecting the British 
holders of Egyptian securities, is well 
known. There is also the Bagdad 
Railroad where the political inter- 
vention of Germany ran parallel with 
German investment in that enter- 
prise. Many of the difficulties in 
Persia were due to the conflict between 
Russia and Great Britain for the right 
to exploit the resources of that area. 
In the case of China, capital has con- 
tended for investment in the develop- 
ment of the railroads, mines, forest 
resources and even in the factory oppor- 
tunities of that great country. There 
is a somewhat different problem in the 
Caribbean countries. In this case, 
money is loaned to weak governments 
by European investors with the conse- 
quent difficulties which have followed. 

(3) Capital has been exported in 
the form of loans made to governments 
for the purpose of prosecuting war. 
Loans have also been made and used 
for purposes of court extravagances 
and various objects of that type. In 
fact, a large part of the French invest- 
ment before 1914 went into fields 
which might be called non-productive 
in character. 

(4) On the other hand, there are those 
investments which are made abroad in 
productive enterprises: for the devel- 
opment of railroads, the building of 
factories and the development of the 
resources in mines and oil, for example. 
The growing significance of raw ma- 
terials is, of course, an important 
factor in this field, and capital has been 
invested in enormous quantities for 
the development of raw material re- 
sources. One of the results has been 
that governments of creditor nations 
have intervened in quite a number of 
ways for the purpose of controlling the 
production and distribution of many 
of the important raw materials of the 
world. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF FOREIGN 
TRADE 


The preferential export taxes on 
hides exported from India, has, of 
course, been a very important factor in | 
connection with the American con- 
sumption of hides, because two-thirds 
of the export tax of 15 per cent was 
remitted when these hides were ex- 
ported, with a guarantee that they 


would be tanned within the British © 
I would like to say, how- — 
ever, that this preferential feature was 
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discontinued on the Ist of April, and 
there is now simply a flat export tax of 
5 per cent on hides exported from 
India. However, there still exists a 
number of those preferential export 
taxes. For example, a_ preferential 
export tax on tin ore exported from the 
Federated Malay States still prac- 
tically excludes the American con- 
sumer of tin ore from that important 
supply. 

In addition to export taxes, which 
are fairly numerous in various back- 
ward areas of the world, there are 
various kinds of embargoes and gov- 
ernment restrictions for the purpose of 
maintaining for producers in given 
areas supplies of important raw ma- 
terials. 

In the field of finance are found 
the most striking cases of control. 
There are, for example, the great con- 
cessions for oil and the development of 
mineral resources. Then there are 
two other interesting groups. The 
combinations of buyers for the purpose 


of controlling certain supplies of raw 


material form one group. Before 1914 
the German metal combine attempted 
to control, and to some extent did 
control, the purchase of copper in the 
United States and of various kinds of 
metal in Australia. Then there are 
the famous Han-yeh-ping contracts 
for the supply to Japan of the iron 
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is produced at Hankow. 
_ There, by means of long-term con- 
tracts, the buyers of iron in Japan 
completely control the local supply of 
that important raw material. It is 
reported also that the supply of gutta- 
percha, the essential raw material for 


_ British control through a series of 
- eontracts with the producers in the 
East Indies. 
a as Combinations of producers form the 
a group. That is, the producers 
organize and, by means of financial 
control, govern the distribution of the 
material which they produce. There 
is the sisal combine in Yucatan, the 
nitrate combine in Chile, and the rub- 
ber association in the Federated Malay 
$tates which has recently caused so 
much concern among the consumers of 
rubber in the United States. 


Pus.ic Pouicres as TO CAPITAL 
EXPortT 

Three policies have been pursued by 
"goverment with reference to the 
capital exports of their nationals. In 
_ the first place, there is the laissez faire 
attitude, which is typified by that of 
_ Mr. Bryan when he was Secretary of 
_ State—simply saying to our investors, 
“When you go abroad you have to 
take your own chances.” That policy 
has one of two results. It may en- 
tirely eliminate American nationals 
from any important field of develop- 
ment abroad, because if théy do not 
have some protection from their gov- 
ernment, they cannot compete with 
those nationals of countries which do 
afford protection in such situations. 
Or, if the American investor is the only 
one in the field the tendency will be, on 


y account of the risk, to make the rate of 


interest so high that it will be a tremen- 
dous burden to the native people who 
are endeavoring to develop their re- 
sources by means of borrowing foreign 
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capital. In addition, complications 
may arise and intervention become 
necessary. 

In the next place, we have the policy 
which has been referred to as the im- 
perialistic policy. Notice that the 
word “imperialism” is very loosely 
used. In the field of foreign invest- 
ment, imperialism really means a 
deliberate use by the creditor nation of 
the foreign investments of its nationals 
for the purpose of promoting national 
aims and national ends. It was 
charged that the chief motive back of 
the Bagdad Railroad was the political 
objective of Germany in her attempt to 
get to the East. It was charged in the 
case of the South Manchurian Rail- 
road that the chief objective was the 
desire of Japan to penetrate into 
Manchuria. Whatever the case may 
be in those instances, that is what 
should be meant when we use the term 
imperialistic. It is the case of “the 
good old rule, the simple plan that 
they should take who have the power, 
and they should keep who can.” 
That’s what I mean when I use the 
word “imperialism.” 

In the third place, we have the policy 
of the open door or equality of treat- 
ment. It is a traditional policy of the 
American Government. The present 
Secretary of State has emphasized it, 
particularly in his recent statements. 
I suppose the best definition of the 
principle of the open door in inter- 
national law is the definition given in 
the Nine Power Treaty adopted at the 
time of the Arms Conference. This 
Treaty laid down definitions which are 
to guide in the application of the open 
door. 

Mr. Hughes in his New Haven 
address further stated that the prin- 
ciple of the open door as understood 
by him was not applicable merely to 
China, but that it was universally 
applicable to similar situations through- 
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out the world. That now seems to be 
the tendency in the Government; 
that is, to develop the principle of the 
open door not only with reference to 
China, to which it has been tradition- 
ally applicable, but throughout other 
similar areas where the same situations 
arise. 

In my judgment, any adequate 
economic program for peace must 
face this problem of foreign invest- 
ment, particularly as it bears upon the 
subject of raw materials and their 
equitable distribution among the na- 
tions of the earth. Thus, we come to 
the very practical question as to what 
is to be done about it. 


Function oF COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES 


I believe that, since the world is 
composed of nations, it is the duty of 
nations, and of the United States in 
particular, to solve all problems that 
it possibly can solve by means of 
negotiation between nations. We, 
therefore, get to the question of com- 
mercial treaties. After the war we 
found ourselves with a commercial 
treaty structure which was ill adapted 
to the economic conditions of the new 
world in which we find ourselves. 
The terms of treaties were antiquated 
and there was the necessity of re- 
making or re-vamping the whole com- 
mercial treaty structure. 

In that field particularly we find 
opportunities, of which we must avail 
ourselves, to solve some of these very 
dificult questions. To safeguard our 
supply of raw materials we must have 
equal rights of prospecting and of 
developing and controlling the world’s 
resources. In a good many cases 
the guarantee of most-favored-nation 
treatment in commercial treaties is not 
sufficient. We must have a guarantee 
of national treatment. Often these 
supplies of raw materials (particularly 
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in the case of great tropical plantations) 

are controlled by one political unit, | 
and, if we cannot buy in a free market | 
with the nationals of the country 
which controls that raw material, we _ 
are in difficulty. ? 

Moreover, we must have immunity © 
from certain kinds of government 
restrictions. If Americans owned all | 
the sisal plantations in Yucatan, all 
the rubber of the Federated Malay 
States, and all the nitrate deposits of 
Chile, such ownership would not save 
our manufacturers and consumers 
from the effect of state policies which 
charge higher prices to Americans 
than to other consumers, or which 
force up the price by restricting the | 
quantity to be exported, or which levy — 
unduly high export duties. 

Our commercial treaties then, in 
addition to guaranteeing to us national 
treatment in certain cases, should in 
my judgment guarantee us against 
excessive export taxes, even if they are 
applicable to all consumers. A stipu- 
lation that the export tax on raw 
materials coming to the United States 
should not exceed 10 per cent is an 
example of what I mean. That is not 
an unknown feature in some com- 
mercial treaties today. In addition, 
we might. obtain, through the nego- 
tiation of commercial treaties, a pro- 
vision that raw materials exported 
from plantations which are developed 
by American capital should not be 
subject to excessive export taxes. 


A CONFERENCE NEEDED 


These, of course, are examples of 
what may be done by commercial 
treaty negotiations which provide the 
first opportunity for an effort toward 
the settlement of these problems. 
However, after we have accomplished 
all that may be done in that field, 
there still remain outstanding some of 
the most difficult questions in connec- 
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tion with the investment of capital 
and the problems arising therefrom. 
We really need to be practical about it. 
_ A conference similar to the Arms Con- 

ference should be called, to take up 
these questions which arise in connec- 
_ tion with the investment of capital, 
preferential tariff rates, and the supply 
of raw materials, and to lay down 
definite rules for the guidance of na- 
tions in that particular field. 

In the President’s address on April 
24 he spoke particularly of the World 
Court, but one of the features of the 
address that interested me more was 
this: He said that in addition to the 
World Court he was sympathetic with 
the idea of 
voluntary conference of nations out of 
which could be expected a clarified and 
codified international law to further assure 
peace under the law, and bring nations 
that understanding which is ever the first 
and best guarantor of peace. 


Foreign investment is, in my judg- 
ment, distinctly a field in which we 
might have an international confer- 
ence for the purpose of laying down 
definite rules to guide nations in their 
relations with one another. For ex- 
ample, a more definite and explicit 
definition of the principle of the open 
door as it affects capital is necessary. 
We use that term rather loosely. 
When you come to problems like that 
of the Chester concession, which is now 
being so widely discussed in the press, 
such questions arise as: What is the 
relation of the open door to monopoly; 
where does the open door leave off and 
the closed door begin? 


FREEDOM FOR EXPLORATION 


In the case of materials such as 
minerals and oil, the supply of which is 
exhaustible and spread out irregularly 
under the earth’s surface, a great deal 
of prospecting is necessary to discover 
the supply. In my judgment, we 
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ought to have practically universal 
freedom of exploration for these raw 
materials among the nations of the 
world. The grants for this exploration 
should be over a very wide area in 
order to tempt money to go in and in- 
vest in the task. Then, after a limited 
period of time, the work of exploitation 
should be limited to a much smaller 
and more definite area, such as can be 
exploited with the capital on hand 
and within a reasonable time. There 
ought to be an equitable division of 
concessions which are monopolistic. 
An unlimited concession covering a 
whole province gives the concession- 
aire a monopoly which enables him to 
control all the activities within that 
area. The principle of the open door, 
justly applied, demands that there 
must be something in the nature of an 
equitable distribution of these con 
cessions which are monopolistic in 
character. I think this is a principle 
which has not yet been fully developed 
or fully considered by those who speak 
of it. 


PROVISION FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
CONFERENCE RULES 

A conference such as the one pro 
posed may lay down certain definite 
rules and certain principles affecting 
the distribution of raw materials or the 
equitable access to them, but this i 
not enough. Unless the conference 
establishes some kind of machinery 
for the application of those rules to 
particular cases, it is likely to result 
in failure. Perhaps the World Court 
would supply that need. In the cas 
of the Arms Conference a Board d 
Reference was established to which 
cases arising under the open doo 
principle in China are to be referred 
Some such machinery as that is ab 
solutely necessary if we are to work 
out an adequate solution of these ir 
ternational problems. 
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Now just — in conclusion as 
to the consequences following from the 
investment of capital in so-called back- 
ward areas of the world. When a na- 
tion exports capital there goes with it 
the material organization, the political 
philosophy and the social principles of 
the exporting country, and that, as you 
well know, has brought a clash between 
the Western and the Eastern point of 
view. In many of the Oriental coun- 
tries this conflict is one of those diffi- 
cult problems which underlie the whole 
question now under discussion, and 
one which must be recognized if we are 
going to reach a peaceful solution of 
this difficult question. 

In the second place, when capital is 
exported to a country like India or 
China, it tends to industrialize that 
people. It tends to develop the in- 
dustries along lines similar to the in- 
dustries in the Occidental countries 
and therefore ultimately raises com- 
petition between the debtor and credi- 
tor nations. You have an example in 
India. This country has developed 
the cotton industry to the point where 
it is seriously competing with the cotton 


ee must be met and solved, 


industry of Great Britain in certain 
grades, and where it is now asking pro- 
tection against the cotton mills of 
Lancashire. 

In the next place, the export of 
capital often leads to exploitation of 
the native people. The exploitation 
of native peoples in the Congo, about 
which we heard a number of decades a: ; 
ago in the press, is a conspicuous and © 
well-known example. It raises the 
question as to what obligation the 
Western people have toward native _ 
peoples and it has led in a number of | 
cases to conventions for their protec- 
tion. 

Finally, the export capital leads to 
the clash between the different export- 
ing countries in these so-called out- 
lying areas of the earth, and I suspect 
that a great many of the motives back 
of the building of armaments during 
the latter part of the 19th century 
arose directly and indirectly from the 
export of capital. Certainly, it under- 
lies the great problem which we are 
considering, and if we are to have an 
economic foundation of peace this 
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OR a thorough understanding of 
the Near Eastern question, we 
must at the outset realize that it has 
been an issue affecting the interest of 
mankind and the maintenance of Eu- 
ropean civilization for 2,500 years. 
The first great clash between the East 
and West came on that fateful day, 
c. 500, when an Athenian body of 
troops marched up into the country, 
attacked Sardis, plundered and burned 
the city and then retired, thus bring- 
ing down upon themselves the wrath 
of the Eastern potentate, at that time 
the Great King of Persia. 

We must also take into account 
that the present status of the Eastern 
question is over 600 years old. The 
struggle for the control of the dividing 
line, the water boundary, between 
Asia and Europe is older than the 
Turkish domination, the Turkish 
Empire, the Turkish race. Do we 
appreciate that the latest phase, the 
present serious crisis, which is in es- 
sence the question of the participation 
of an Asiatic power in European af- 
fairs, its control of European territory, 
its status as a member of the family 
of European nations, is now more 
than 100 years old and still un- 
solved? 

To discuss this vast complex of 
questions I feel myself especially 
fitted, as an entirely impartial person, 
whose mind is free from prejudice of 
any sort, except that I consider the 
Turks to be absolutely unfitted to be 
ranked and associated with civilized 
nations as an equal! I shall briefly 
touch on four different aspects of the 
present controversy: First, the ques- 
tion of the Turks as a world power; 
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second, as an Asiatic power; third, as 
a European power; and fourth, as a 
would-be world power, especially 
interwoven with the present difficul- 
ties of Europe and of the world. 

I am a world citizen, interested in 
all the countries and all the peoples on 
the globe. I share in the American 
interest in those races which are at- 
tempting to make themselves better, 
to put themselves on a higher plane of 
civilization. Therefore, I am_ es- 
pecially interested in the claim of the 
Turks that they are to be received as 
one of the families of civilized nations, 
such as we usually speak of as the 
Western group, the nations having 
Western civilization. 


Wuat Have Tury Done? 


What is the Turkish claim to en- 
trance? Their immediate claim is 
simply that they say they want to be 
received. What do they bring with 
them to show that they are suited to 
world citizenship? What have they 
contributed to the civilization of the 
world? The Arabs have been great 
scientists; we have had Arabic litera- 
ture and Moorish architecture. 
What have the Turks ever produced 
in literature or in art? What great 
buildings have ever been constructed 
by Turkish architects? What great 
poems have the Turks ever written to 
illustrate the history of human 
thought? What have they done in 
science or in medicine? We have had 
great Arabic physicians; the Arabs 
were the channels through which 
Greek learning came down to our times. 
What have the Turks had to transmit 
and what have they transmitted? 
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What have they shown in the sci- 
ence of government? We are told 
now of a Turkish Republic, of a Turk- 
ish Assembly. Never in the six hun- 
dred years of the history of the Turks 
has there ever been a genuine elective 
assembly. It is a military despotism, 
now, last year, for six hundred years. 
There was an attempt at popular 
government under the Young Turks; 
an assembly was elected and came 
together, and then it appeared that 
the members wanted to vote, they 
wanted to take action which was not 
acceptable to the Sultan of the time. 
Therefore, that assembly ceased to. be. 
What is the evidence that there is at 
this moment anything resembling an 
assembly of members chosen by a 
fair open vote of actual voters? 
What do the Turks know of suffrage? 
What do they know of taxation? 
We have just heard something of 
their system of taxation. The Turk- 
ish system is the ancient Asiatic sys- 
tem of robbery, taking everything 
they can from the average taxpayer 
that will leave him alive in the inter- 


‘val, so that they can collect from him 


next year. Yet the Turks want to be 
received on equal terms with those 
who for a thousand years have been 
striving to perfect themselves in the 
science of government, those whose 
civilization the Turks have been for 
centuries trying to pull down. 


As an Asiatic Power 


In the second place, the Turks are 
an Asiatic race. They claim a right to 
govern Asia. They had an empire in 
1914 which has been smashed to 
pieces. The Arabs revolted when the 
war broke out, and they are now a 
separate kingdom. The people of 
Mesopotamia, whatever they are, cer- 
tainly are not Turks, and they do not 
love the Turks, and apparently prefer 
to have their own government. The 
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people of Syria hate the Turks almost _ 


as much as they hate the French who 
are now occupying their country; and 
we know how the Greeks and Arme- 
nians feel towards the Turks. 
to say, even as an Asiatic power, after 
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six centuries of empire the Turks must — 


confess failure. 
no race except the Turks. 
Turkish subjects are all against them. 
They have always been against them, 
and for the best of reasons—because 
of the atrocious character of the Turk- 
ish Government. 


They have satisfied — 
The non- 


It may be said, however, that Turk- | 


ish government is only an Asiatic ques- 
tion. We do not interfere with judi- 
cial torture in China or the frightful 
prisons of Mongolia, or the ancient 
Persian system of impalement. We 


cannot go out over the world trying to — 


keep other governments from torturing © 
That is true, but there 


their citizens. 
are other great Asiatic powers which 


have made a success of government. | 


There is Japan, there is China—dis- 
turbed and always enduring. There 
is also a possible independent future 
India. Turkey does not count in 
population, in fibre or in policy with 
those nations. The Turks are not fit 
to govern an Asiatic people, and least 
of all themselves. We talk about the 
invasion of the rights of the Greeks 


and the Armenians; but the poor | 


peasant, and the fair to middling Turk 
doubtless has suffered as much from 
misgovernment by the men of his own 
race as the so-called dependent races. 


As a European Power 


In the third place, consider the Turks 
as a European power. 


westward 


I blush to 
remember that the Turks within afew | 
months actually advanced their troops _ 


and laid their hands on 


territory that was occupied by Eu- 


ropeans. They repeated, on a small 


scale, what they began to do in the a : 
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year 1300, when they first crossed into 
Europe. What a frightful scourge 
and danger to Europe—marching up, 
pushing up century after century. 
After four centuries they got to the 
gates of Vienna and all but took it. 
They overran Hungary; we have 
heard something lately about the de- 
population of territory by the Turks, 
but that is nothing new. When they 
were finally driven out of Hungary 
only about two hundred years ago, 
they left in that country a population 
of 2,000,000, of which only 1,000,000 
was Hungarian; a country which in 
1914 was supporting a population in 
comfort and plenty of over 20,000,000. 
Wherever the Turks set their foot they 
brutalized European civilization. If 
you go to Corfu you will say, “What 
a handsome set of people, they look like 
Greeks.” That is because the Turks 
never got to Corfu; but in the mainland 
and the islands where the Turks have 
set their foot they ground the people— 
Greeks, Serbians, Bulgarians, Hunga- 
rians, Roumanians, Croats—into the 
dust. 

I remember speaking with a Bul- 
garian friend ten years ago when I was 
in Sofia—he was brought up as a young 
man under the Turks—and I said to 
him, “What is your complaint of the 
Turks? Why didn’t you like them?” 
“Why didn’t we?” he said. “When- 
ever a young man appeared who looked 
as though he might become a popular 
leader, the Turks cut off his head. 
That’s why.” And yet we are told 
that the grandsons of the same people 
are now a reformed and changed and 
chastened folk, who are going to sit 
down quietly and peacefully and 
mercifully, not only in their own con- 
tinent but again in Europe. Be not de- 
ceived upon that point. The Eu- 
ropean Turk is a Near Eastern Ku 
Klux Klan. 

From a Christian iat we have 
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all heard of that great factor called 
moral persuasion, or better, the general 
effect of raising the standards of man- 
kind and encouraging our belief in 
peaceful issues of conflicts. A vast 
power is involved. The American 
missionaries in Turkey have done a 
great work, a noble work of civiliza- 
tion. It has gone on a hundred years, 
and has been, as in China, one of the 
great educating, uplifting influences of 
our time. Just how many Moslem 
Turks have ever been converted to 
Christianity in that hundred years 
within the Turkish Empire? More 
than ten and a good deal less than five 
hundred! Many of the Christians, 
especially the Armenians and Greeks, 
who have a system of Christianity, 
were willing to accept what they 
thought was a somewhat higher re- 
ligious system—not very different 
from what they were accustomed to. 
But the missionary’s job with Greeks 
and Armenians is over. The Turk 
does not want him. He may put up 
with him, but he does not want him, 
and there are no longer any Armenians 
or Greeks to be converted within the 
Turkish Empire. The Turks have 
seen to that. They claim to come into 
the fellowship of Christian nations be- 
cause they have exterminated a race 
far superior to themselves in culture, 
in religion, in history, and in all that 
goes to make up a nation; and have 
thus put an end to those outcries about 
massacres. Everybody has now been 
massacred who was in the way of the 
Turk! 


As a Worip Power 


As to the fourth point—the Turks as 
a world power, participants in world 
conferences, and that sort of thing. 
The question has been raised, why is it 
that the Turks have “come back”; 
why is it that they show so much more 
spirit than they did at the end of the 
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war, when they seemed to be com- 
pletely beaten? It is not because the 
Turks are a great people. It is suffi- 
ciently explained elsewhere in this 
volume how the Turks came to beat 
the Greeks—because they had French 
and Italian munitions. Apparently the 
Greeks had lost touch with anybody’s 
munitions. You call that a victory of 
Turkish civilization over Christian 
civilization? No, it is a victory of 
French and Italian civilization, if you 
like, over Greek civilization—those 
European powers acting through the 
unspeakable Turk to destroy our 
brethren. 


Aut AFTER THE SPOILS 


Why is it that the great powers 
kow-tow to the Turks? Why is it that 
at Lausanne Mustafa Kemal slashed 
his whip over the heads of the delegates 
sitting around like dogs in a circus, 
saying, “Here, speak! If you won't 
speak I'll give your piece of meat to 
another dog.”” At the bottom, meat is 
the real issue. The European nations 
are all tied up with spoil taken from 
the defunct or supposedly defunct 
Turkish Empire. The French have 
Syria—the Lord knows why they want 
Syria. Probably because Emperor 
Napoleon wanted it and did not get it; 
the Republic has thus put some- 
thing over the Empire, so to speak. 
The French have Syria and also the 
enmity apparently of every Syrian. 
They are universally hated, and when 
the right time comes there, there will 
be a revolution with absolute certainty. 
The English occupy Mesopotamia. 
What is their claim? Why, they 
brought soldiers from India and con- 
quered it. The British, as well as 
France and Italy, came out of the war 
with vast spoils—with more spoils than 
they ever got out of any previous war. 
Like France, like Russia, England took 
territory because she wanted it. 
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I have heard the Turk called by an 
officer in an American army who has 
been out there, “the best man in 
Europe,” better than all the rest, 
because he gets his way. How does he 
get his way? By saying, “Here, Ill 
give you a concession; and I'll give you 
a concession too, if you'll be good” — 
balancing one nation against the other. 
The truth is that the rise of the Turk 
is due to the selfishness and greed of 
European powers. Great Britain, 
France and Italy are all trying to cut 
pieces out of the corpse of the Turkish 
Empire; and when the corpse squirms 
they all say, “Dear me, I didn’t really 
mean it,” and yet they adhere to what 
they have taken. 


THe CHESTER BUSINESS 


No use in trying to blink at this issue. 
The present active great powers have 
frightful responsibilities all over the 
world, and yet would deliberately add 
to them in the Near East. I am thank- 
ful we Americans have few such re- 
sponsibilities. If the Turk has his way 
we shall have plenty; and please ob- 
serve the Turk is now trying to bribe 
the American people with concessions. 
That is what this Admiral Chester 
business means. It can mean nothing 
else, “Here, we will give you an op- 
portunity to make money out of oil, 
and whatnot, provided you won't 
interfere with our game.” That is a 
terribly dangerous business for the 
United States. If we get concessions, 
we must follow them and protect them. 
The present Turks do not look very far 
ahead. The more concessions they 
give, the more opportunities they offer 
to other nations to meddle in their 
affairs. Lord forbid that the United 
States should be called upon to send 
troops into Turkey simply to protect 
interests which at the present moment 
do not exist! 
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I was told yesterday by a gentleman a 


who had recently been out there, that 
he had driven his government truck 
over a line of railroad in northern Asia 
Minor that was built by French capital. 
The money was raised in France, but 
when the war came on the road was not 


ide 


completed. That line is included in 


the Chester concession to the United 
States, and after we have received it 
and completed it, who knows but the 
Turk will include it in a concession to 
Russia? Where does the United States 
come in and where does isolation come 
‘in, under such a | concession? 
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DO not speak of the Near East ques- 
tion from the viewpoint of a diplo- 

mat. Having no training or qualifica- 
tion as such, I find consolation in the 
fact that professional politicians and 
diplomats have always one point in 
common with the rest of the humble 
mortals—they have to wait and see 
how their theories work out in practice. 

I crave your indulgence to let me 
tell you of this question in the measure 
of what I know of it by first-hand 
knowledge and through actual and 
personal contact—alas, too actual and 
too personal a contact indeed! 

I was born and I grew up in Palestine 
under the Crescent. I was in the Tur- 
kish Army, and then in the armies that 
fought Turkey. I think I am justified 
in stating that I have seen both sides 
of the question. I know of both poli- 
cies, and while it is perhaps difficult to 
say which is the entirely honest one, I 
may, in all sincerity, endeavor to tell 
you which of the two is the less dis- 
honest. 


PROMINENCE OF TURKISH QUESTION 


It is not possible to talk of the Near 
East without at once touching the 
Turkish question. No matter from 
whatever viewpoint, whatever source, 
or whatever authority you like to deal 
with, the fact remains that at the bot- 
tom of the Near East you find the Turk. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to look back upon the Near 
East which saw the enslavement and 
the struggle for independence of such 
countries as Bulgaria, Serbia, Rumania, 
Albania, Macedonia, Greece, etc. We 
are living in an age which makes us 
callous and we — no for horrors 
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or human miseries of the past, though 
it be a very recent past. But even in 
dealing with the actual phases of the 
Near East, you find how utterly im- 
possible it is to disassociate it from the 
Turkish question. 

It is almost unanimously known, at 
least by those who have an interest in 
the Near East question, that the out- 
break of the great disastrous World 
War was also due to conditions created 
by the Turkish question in the Balkans. 
For a long time enlightened thinkers 
and statesmen of the world have said 
that European peace will never be se- 
cured unless the Turkish situation is 
settled once for all. 

When the Turks joined the Central 
Powers during the Great War, the 
instinctive and the unanimous feeling 
among the Allies was that, whatever 
the outcome of the war might be, in 
case of victory to the Allies, Turkey 
would have to be made harmless for a 
long time to come. 

In their Note of January 10, 1917, 
the Allies included in their war aims 
“the freeing of the populations sub- 
jected to the bloody tyranny of the Turks.” 
On the signing of the Armistice, No- 
vember 11, 1918, the Turkish Army 
was as completely defeated as any 
army could be. Those of us who have 
fought in this war with the hope that 
it would bring freedom and peace to 
that panting, bleeding piece of human- 
ity of the Near East, were strong in 
our faith that the dominion of the 
Turks was broken for good and that 
at last the Near East, from Constan- 
tinople to Jerusalem, would again be 
regenerated into prosperity and en- 
lightenment. 
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re But alas! The millions of soldiers 


_ who fought and were ready to die for 
an ideal had no power to express the 
terms for the realization of this ideal, 
_ and our old friends—the politicians 
and the diplomats—were left again to 

_ give unadulterated happiness to man- 
a in the form of treaties and con- 


ventions! 


4 Was Iv Armistice Day? 


It was your good fortune in America, 
as well as those who were at the time 
in Europe, to celebrate Armistice Day 
as a day of great realization which 
thrilled and exalted above and beyond 

the horrible experiences of a war-af- 
_ flicted world of yesterday. But that 


memorable day found me in Aleppo, 
in northern Syria, and it was hard to 
_ don a holiday feeling. It was hard to 
_ Jook forward to the glorious sunset of 
_ peace and happiness. To us, there, 
_ the very rising of the sun was red with 
_ blood—the blood of Armenians and 
_ other non-Moslem people whose death 
warrant was not reprieved by that 
magic day—Armistice Day! 
Oh, that I had the time and the 
talent for word painting to give you a 
picture of the misery of the Armenians 
fleeing destruction and dishonor, of 
the ghastly nightmare of people who 
have seen the abomination of desola- 
tion! The mere fact of stopping hos- 
tilities on all the fronts had not 
brought a change in the fate of those 
people who, as civilians, were continu- 
ally subjected to the sword of exter- 
mination wielded by the Turk in 
Cilicia, Asia Minor, etc. 
Would that such a noble figure as 
that of the late Sir Mark Sykes could 
: appear before you and tell you what 
he saw with his eyes! I had the honor 
to be with this modern knight when, 
in spite of orders from the War 
Office in London, he risked his life 
alone in an armored car, through ter- 
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rible roads, in stormy nights, to hasten 
from Aleppo to Aintab, to stop the 
massacres of Armenians there, and, 
though alone and without the support 
of bayonets, just through his sheer 
courage and flaming faith, he succeeded 
in scaring the whole Aintab Turkish 
community, and thus stop, for a while, 
the massacres of Armenians. 
I realize that this is digressing from 
the purport of this article, but it is 
very difficult to repress reminiscences 
and convictions when you talk on a 
subject which has become enshrouded 
in ignorance of facts. : 


Mustara KemMAL 


The same Mustafa Kemal who is 
now hailed by everybody as the cham- 
pion of liberty and freedom, the 
samey Kemal evacuated Aleppo before 
the British troops entered it before the 
Armistice. The General Headquarters 
Intelligence, of which I had the honor 
of being a member, has found a docu- 
ment written and signed by the hand 
of this Kemal, in which he ordered his 
rear guard, before evacuating Aleppo, 
to burn the city and exterminate its 
inhabitants, if necessary, before allow- 
ing the British forces to enter it. 

I know that what I am stating isa 
serious and important allegation, but 
I do it with the full realization of my 
responsibility. The splendid British 
officer, Captain Evan McCrury, has 
forwarded this document to Lord 
Allenby’s Headquarters, and I have no 
doubt that it could be found in the 
archives of that most impenetrable of 
all antiquities, the War Office, provided 
it found its Lord Carnavon. 

The army headed by Mustafa 
Kemal was to disarm and surrendet 
its war equipment and material, ac 
cording to the paragraphs of the Ar 
mistice, but Mustafa Kemal, an able 
adept of Turkish evasive diplomacy, 
began to dilly-dally with the British 
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authorities, while all the time rushing 
off towards Anatolia regiment after 
regiment, fully equipped, thus forming 
the nucleus of the army which, subse- 
quently, made him the power he is now. 

I remember the repeated entreaties 
with the War Office of Captain Mc- 
Crury, suggesting the immediate arrest 
of this Turkish general, but the 
drunkenness of peace made it impos- 
sible for responsible authorities to 
look into the future that held such po- 
tential factors for further calamities. 


Lack or Harmony AmonG ALLIES 

The Turkish Nationalist Movement, 
under the military leadership of Mus- 
tafa Kemal, is too recent a develop- 
ment and does not need to be dwelt 
upon. But what is less known is that 
the relaxing of harmony among the 
Allied Powers began and developed 
upon the question of the Near East. 
The immediate danger which held to- 
gether the Allies during the worst 
hours, having apparently—and I pur- 
posely say apparently—disappeared, 
the time-old spirit of “catch as catch 
can” again prevailed. Promises, in- 
terests and ideals, which were the 
raison d’étre of the Entente, were for- 
gotten and lost sight of. Thus France 
forgot that her success or failure in 
peace time was as virtually bound up 
in a harmonious policy with England, 
as it had been during her death strug- 
gle in war time. English statesmen 
seemed to overlook the fact that a 
complete accord was necessary with 
France in order to bring about those 
results for which the war was fought. 
Therefore we had the spectacle of France 
being forced to fight Amir Faisal and 
chase him out of Damascus, only for 
him to be received with open arms by 
the British and enthroned by them as 
King of Mesopotamia. 

On the other hand, we were the sad 
Witnesses of the accord made by Mr. 
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Franklin-Bouillon for the French Gov- 
ernment with the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of Angora, thus delivering into 
slaughter hundreds of thousands of 
Armenians and Greeks who were help- 
lessly handed over to the vindictive 
Turks, when the French troops evacu- 
ated Cilicia. 

It is a sad fact, but very human I 
suppose, which enables people to 
rise to great heights in moments of 
calamity, but which leaves these same 
people mediocre and uninspired in their 
daily humdrum life. 

It was not the military power of 
Mustafa Kemal that made Turkey 
the dictator of Europe today, but alas, 
it was the greed, the selfishness, the 
suspicion, the blindness of the Allied 
Powers which brought them into this 
position of conquered victors and 
enslaved masters. 


As it stands today, the Near East is 
like that bottle of the Thousand and 
One Nights from which the Turk, as 
the evil genie, has sprung forth. 

The long and dreary months of the 
Conference of Lausanne are nothing 
but the story of a cowered and demor- 
alized Europe struggling against a 
scarecrow, which is the making of 
Europe’s own hands. 


Tue Mosiem SPECTRE 


Now, what is it that so scared and 
demoralized the Allied Powers in their 
attitude with the Turk? 

It is first, the knowledge that each of 
the Allied Nations has of the lack of 
harmony and unity prevailing among 
themselves; and second, the fact that 
behind the Turk, the Allied Nations 
see the spectre of a restless, menacing 
Moslem world. 

France, with her Algeria, Tunis, 
Morocco, Syria; England, with her 
India, Egypt, Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine; Italy, with her Lybia and Cyre- 
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naica, all of which are Moslem coun- 
tries—France, England and Italy are 
afraid of this Moslem spectre! They 
are separately afraid, but somehow, 
they cannot bring themselves to be 
unitedly secure. This, in my opinion, 
constitutues the Near East question. 
Only by taking into consideration the 
Moslem factor, can we approach at all 
an understanding of the tremendous 
importance which the Near East pre- 
sents. For, while Christian Europe 
was bleeding white, one nation slash- 
ing the throat of another, 250,000,000 
of Moslems, from Morocco to China, 
and from Turkestan to Congo, have 
been astir and have awakened to the 
possibilities which this weak and sui- 


cidal Europe presents. 
pe 

For centuries and centuries the 
Turks have ruled over Moslem coun- 
tries. During their rule these countries 
were maladministered, exploited and 
devastated, while their Moslem in- 
habitants were bullied, ground low and 
enslaved. And yet this vast majority 
of Moslems did not rise in rebellion 
against the tyranny of the Turkish 
; Government—a government of 15,- 
000,000 people (because that is all the 
Turks number). 

Do you know the reason why? 

Simply because the Turk is a follower 
7 of the Prophet. It matters not that 
the Turk usurped the Caliphat, that 
the Turkish Islamic garb was only 
+a a garb. To the Moslems of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, Syria, Mo- 
rocco, Algeria or India, the tyranny of 
the Turk is more welcome than the 
most liberal and enlightened rule of 
the Christian Infidel! 

What was Egypt under the Turk? 
A Desert! The British—in spite of 
what their shortcomings may be— 
have made Peyote a prosperous, peace- 
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held a referendum, Egypt would call 
in the Turk rather than have the Eng- 
lish, no matter how liberal the English 
rule may be! 
The same is true of other countries, 
I could tell you of my own native 
country, of Palestine. This ancient 
country, which was flowing with milk 
and honey, what did the Turks make 
of it? A barren wilderness, a country 
where there was no justice, no police, 
no prosperity; a country afflicted by 
the most terrible of all military con- 
scriptions, a country in which its 
inhabitants were made illiterate and 
ignorant! And now this country is 
under the mandate of Great Britain. 
Two months after Lord Allenby’s 
entry into Jerusalem, he had water 
brought by pipes from the mountains 
of Hebron, 50 miles distant, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, whose water 
supply came through the cisterns of 
rain water, typhoid breeding cisterns, 
were able to enjoy fresh spring water 
in abundance. Today, 20,000 gallons 
of spring water per hour run through 
pipes into the houses of the Jerusalem 
people, and typhoid is practically 
wiped out. Railways and roads, tri- 
bunals and police, departments of 
health and agriculture, schools and 
other educational institutions, all this 
has been brought into the country by 
British rule during the last few years. 
Do you think that the Moslem in- 
habitants of Palestine are satisfied? 
No. They would welcome the Turk 
back with open arms. 


Pan-IstamM! 


Is it because the Crescent is in any 
way overshadowed by the Cross! 
Have the Moslems in Palestine les 
religious liberty than under the Turk’ 
Are they subjected to military cor 
scription? Is the honor of thei 
womenfolk endangered? No. It i 
simply because of that potential factor 
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which is hardly realized by the Wes- 
tern World, and this factor is: Islam! 
And here you have that complicated 
and interesting paradox: The Turk 
was the most successful tamer of the 
Moslem movement. Today, liberated 
of the Turk, Islam becomes a powerful 
and imminent menace to the Western 
World. The ex-dominator and tamer 
of Islam, the Turk, is found today as 
the champion and the chief of the pan- 
Islam movement. 

There is hardly a country, populated 
by Moslems, in which you will not find 
an intense manifestation of the pan- 
Islam aspirations. Not only are the 
Moslems themselves stirred up and 
encouraged to pan-Islam consciousness, 
but the millions of blacks in Africa 
are being gradually won over by 
Senussi missionaries who are the most 
successful proselyters in the world. 

While the Western World is at times 
inclined to believe in the yellow peril, 
pan-German or pan-Slav menace, pan- 
Islam is making terrific headway, and 
of all perils, it is the most imminent, 
the most dangerous. For, by its very 
nature, it holds possibilities of being 
exploited and finally to exploit such 
dangers as are contemplated in the 
pan-German, pan-Slav and _ yellow 
movements. 

I know that I will be considered an 
alarmist, obsessed by a pet theory, 
but let all those who have seen Moslem 
mentality at work, stand up and show 
wherein I am wrong, and let those who 
have not given this question any 
thought, let them go back to the his- 
tory of the Byzantine Empire, and 
pause to think. 

Byzantia, over-refined and _ blood- 
thinned, fell an easy prey to the hordes 
of Arabia’s Moslems that came very 
hear swallowing the whole of Europe 
and Christianity. The temperature 
and pulse of Europe is in the same 


condition as that 
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of Byzantia at the term of “Western civilization.” Some- 


time of its downfall, and, absorbed in 
its daily problems, Western civiliza- 
tion does not realize how near are the 
thundering feet of doom. 

The British Empire is now the main 
but slender barrier between the surg- 
ing Moslem World and Western civi- 
lization. The world does not realize, 
nor does Britain herself, that once 
this barrier is broken down, the his- 
tory of Byzantia will be repeated. 

“How foolish and childish it 
sounds!”’ some will say, while others 
will ask: ““Where are the guns and 
aeroplanes and armies of Pan-Islam, 
to measure themselves successfully 
against the physical power of the 
Occidental World?” 


Dynamic Force or REticious 
FANATICISM 


And I will be very little abashed by 
this question. For many and many an 
answer can I give to this question. 
Has the Turk any army or power to 
equal that of those nations who sat 
at Lausanne, pleading for their lives, 
as it were! A defeat and a calamity 
may be the outcome of a gradual proc- 
ess of disintegration, just as much as 
it is sometimes caused by a sudden 
cataclysm. Let it not be forgotten 
that when a river—no matter how 
smooth and deep its course is—when 
this river rises and overflows its banks, 
great buildings and tall bridges are 
carried away like so many bits of 
straw! Religious fanaticism is a ter- 
rific ferment, and once its work is 
started amidst 250,000,000, there is 
no telling what the outcome will be. 


A MENACE TO WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Nor should America think that the 
menace is brought against Europe 
only. I do not know whether Mr. 
Borah or Mr. Johnson will object to 
my including America when I use the 
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how, it seems to me that America, in 
spite of its distinction and distinctive- 
ness, in spite of its aloofness and self- 
righteousness, it seems to me that 
America has not evolved a civilization 
which can separate itself from that of 
the so-called Western World. 

When the day that I am dreading 
comes, we cannot tell whether Pan- 
Islam’s most western flank will not 
rest in Japan. A persistent, intelligent 
Moslem campaign is quietly working 
in Japan, the idea being to make the 
Pan-Islam rest on two pillars, in the 
East the Asiatic champion Turkey, 
and in the West the other Asiatic 
power—Japan. 


UNIFICATION OF CHRISTIAN NATIONS 


I can hear the question asked: 
Granted that this menace is to be 
taken seriously, what are the measures 
that I advocate? I should like to say 
that once the menace is recognized by 
the Western World, as a whole, the 
remedies will be found later. But may 
I add that, in my opinion, this very 
menace should constitute a hope for 
the Western World, for this may be 
made the basis of the coming-together 
of all the Christian nations, of their 
rising above their immediate and 
respective petty interests, and for the 
first time in their history, to take 
stock of what is really worth while in 
Western civilization, of what is really 
worth while saving and fighting for, 
and this may lead them to see the 
light of common interests and higher 
motives. 

This may be the step towards a 
United Europe and America, this 
unity not to be used as a power to 
exterminate the rising Moslem tide, 
but to wisely and fairly free of degen- 
erating fear, to guide and balance the 
Moslem World and make it possible 
in the future for the harmonious ex- 
istence of East and West. 
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I am not an advocate of imperialism, 
be it British or Turkish, French or 
American, but the fact remains that 
the Eastern and Moslem countries 
cannot be left entirely to themselves. 
By all means, let all that is wrong in 
India or Egypt, in Morocco or in Haiti, 
be righted as much as it is possible to 
have right prevail in this poor world of 
ours; but to simply let loose all the 
surging, primitive, fanatical powers 
that are within the Moslem World, 
without any check or control, that is 
even a greater madness and a far 
greater crime. For all the countries 
once glorious and prosperous, such 
countries as Mesopotamia or Palestine, 
India or Egypt, what have they be- 
come under the Moslem aegis? 


A Guipinc Hanp 


Tue DreAM AN ACTUALITY 


In spite of all its faults and short- 
comings, Western civilization has done 
a lot and can do even more for the 
ancient East. It is not only mummies 
of kings in rich temples that the Wes- 
tern World can bring to light in the 
East. The great spirit of the East can 
be regenerated in the contact with 
wise and just Western guidance, so 
that the Moslems, who are now fanati- 
cally hating and despising the Infidel, 
will gradually grow and mature, and 
as they do so, they will find what was 
fine and noble in the spirit of the East 
thrill and galvanize them, and in their 
turn, they will contribute to the ad- 
vance of Western civilization. And so, 
in some day to come, East and West 
will act and react on each other and 
become harmoniously part of the 
great universal scheme. 

But to make this dream become a 
possible reality, the Christian world 
must be so not in name only. Before 
it can guide and regenerate the East, 


it must itself go back to the “| 
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from which sprang forth the light of 
the world. Before Western civilization 
can hope to attain its salvation and 
redemption, it must purify itself first. 
In humility and remorse, it must make 
its mea culpa and look back upon its 
long list of crime and madness. The 
greed and cruelty which permitted 
enactments of horrors such as the 
extermination of the Armenians, the 
persecution of Jews, the mad fighting 
of Christian nations against Christian 
nations, all this must disappear. The 
daily crucifying of Jesus by those who 
claim to be his followers must stop. 
Cannot the Gospel of Jesus which was 
powerful enough to touch the hearts of 
barbarians and idolators who, for the 


sake of the newly gained light, joy- 
fully and serenely gave their lives in 
the arenas of Rome, cannot this Faith 
regenerate and inspire civilized nations 
who have been living under its guidance 
for so many centuries? 

I am not a missionary and I often 


deplore the work of missionaries 
abroad. I am a Jew of Palestine, and © 
perhaps because of that, [knowandI 
can say that, if the shining light which 
two thousand years ago went forth to 
win the souls of barbarians and pagans, 
again flames and transmutes the soul of 
Western civilization, it will have the 
power to revive the East and bring 
about a settled and solid peace in the 
world. 
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OUR years ago the Turks were 

one of the crushed and defeated 
Allies of the Central European Powers, 
prepared to accept almost any terms of 
peace that might ‘be imposed upon 
them. At no time during their steady 
decline of the last three centuries had 
their fortunes been at so low an ebb. 
They were exhausted after eight years 
of almost continuous fighting. During 
the first Balkan War they had lost al- 
most all that remained to them of their 
former possessions in Europe. At the 
close of the late war the Allies were in 
occupation of all the Arabic-speaking 
portions of their territory, and England 
had definitely annexed Egypt. Fol- 
lowing the Armistice at Mudros the 
Allies occupied Constantinople, Thrace, 
and the Anatolian provinces of Adalia 
and Cilicia. The Ottoman Empire, 
which had once included all the seats 
of ancient Mediterranean civilization, 
save that of Rome, had vanished, and 
that capital of empire, which had 
fallen only twice before in its mil- 
lennium and a half of imperial history, 
had passed out of Turkish keeping. 


Passtnc or Great Empire 


I think that no one of us who were 
present at the great spectacle of the 
entrance of the inter-Allied fleet and 
air force into Constantinople on the 
morning of November 18, 1918, failed 
to realize, to some degree at least, the 
import of the passing of great empire 
from the point of view of the van- 
quished as well as of the victor. Six 
months after the Armistice, on May 15, 
1919, the Greeks were permitted by 
the Allies to occupy Smyrna and its 
province of Aidin. There was left to 
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the Turks only the hinterland of Ana- 
tolia and some interstices of seacoast 
without one first-class port. They had 
no army, as their army in accordance 
with the terms of the Armistice was well 
on the way towards demobilization; 
they had no navy, as their ships had 
been surrendered. They were abso- 
lutely without funds or ready resources, 
and they had no allies nor, indeed, 
friends of any sort. 

This ebbing fortune of the Turk just 
four years ago presents a very striking 
contrast to the mounting wave of his 
achievement at the present time. With 
the exception of Mosul, still in process 
of liquidation, he has regained the ter- 
ritorial status quo of November, 1918; 
at Lausanne, at the time of the present 
writing, Ismet Pasha is insisting stead- 
ily upon financial and juridical inde- 
pendence, and has as yet yielded on 
no one cardinal point of sovereign 
rights. 


CHANGES AND CAUSES 


This metamorphosis of fortune, which 
has taken place in so short a time in the 
Near East, is undoubtedly due in part 
to certain causes exterior to the Turks 
themselves, such as the delay in deter- 
mining the peace terms, and to the 
discord among the Allies in the division 
of the spoils. England had done the 
major part of the fighting in the Near 
East, and at the close of the war she 
was in possession of the lion’s share of 
Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine. 
In effecting the joint occupation of 
Constantinople—of which city Bis- 
marck said he wished no enemy a worse 
fate than its possession—the English 
got the dominant control from the be- 
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ginning and kept it. Within three days 
after the Allied entrance into the city, 
it was common gossip that there was 
friction between the English and the 
French, and that the rivalry extended 
from the High Commands to the sailors 
and soldiers of both forces. In my 
opinion, the point of departure of Eng- 
lish and French policy in the Near 
East dates from the day of their entry 
into Constantinople. Not only did 
England and France from the begin- 
ning of the post-armistice period in the 
Near East lack a clear policy, not only 
did they differ fundamentally in their 
aims and methods of empire, but their 
interests and ambitions were actually 
opposed to one another. 

Both powers, in tense rivalry, were 
seeking strategic positions and eco- 
nomic concessions. As England, ever 
since the Anglo-Russian Treaty of 
1907, had abandoned her traditional 
attitude of friendship for Turkey, it 
was no innovation in policy in 1919 
when she leaned with favor in the 
direction of Greece. France, naturally, 
in proportion as her rivalry with 
England increased, inclined away from 
the Greeks and toward the Turks. 
Moreover, France was the largest 
shareholder in bonds of the Ottoman 
Public Debt. So it was the guns of 
British ships alone that covered the 
Greek landing at Smyrna six months 
after the entry into Constantinople; 
and after the withdrawal of General 
Gouraud from Cilicia in October, 1921, 
the French not only did not aid the 
Greeks in Asia Minor but began to 
support the Turks in their resistance 
to the Greeks. Another irritant act- 
ing on the policies of France and 
England in the Near East has been, in 
the opinion of an authority on Islam,! 
that, in proportion as Great Britain 
has striven since the war to set herself 
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right with her Moslem subjects by her 
liberal policy in Egypt and Irak, to 
that same degree has the contrast of | 
France’s less liberal policy in Syria and 
North Africa fomented unrest among 
the Moslem subjects of the latter; a— 
fact that France has greatly resented — 
and that she has attempted to counter- 4 
act by her good relations with the arf 
Turks. on 
A second factor in the recent meta- _ 
morphosis of fortune in the Near East _ 
has been the severe policy adopted by 
the Allies, more especially the English, 
in the peace settlement. The Turks 
claim, and so affirms Major General ; 
Sir Charles Townsend,? who as Turkish © 
prisoner of war made the peace over- * 


tures to the Allies on behalf of on 7 


Turks, that the Allied occupation 
greatly exceeded any possible interpre- 
tation, stated or implied, of the terms - 
drawn up at Mudros. So far as the ~ 7 
area of the Straits is concerned, the 
terms provided only for the opening of 

the Straits to the Black Sea, and,asa 
whole, by omission of any mention of =| 
occupation of territory, would seem 
to have implied continuance of the __ 
status quo at the time of the cenmation — 

of hostilities. But more especially, 
the Greek occupation of Smyrna i 
Aidin was, to the Turkish mind, an _ * 
insult added to injury, a betrayal added — 

to the already heavy losses put upon or 
them by the Allies. To the Turks, 
who had always emphasized their sea 


: 


tion as governing race of the Ottoman 
Empire, the Greeks not so very long 
ago were subjects (rayahs); Aidin was © 
their richest province, its population 
overw helmingly Turkish, and its ~_ 
good economic outlet Smyrna. — 
over, the Greek occupation was exe- 
cuted to the accompaniment of a massa- 
cre of Turks and a régime of oppression | 
that led even the Allied and American ot 


2 Great Britain and the Turks, Asia, December, 
1922. 
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High Commissioners in their official 
report® to recommend the evacuation 
of the Greeks. 

As the opposition and resentment oc- 
casioned by the occupation of Smyrna 
grew, the Allies turned the screw even 
tighter on the Turks. In March, 1920, 
several of the ministries in Constanti- 
nople were occupied; the night of the 
fifteenth of the same month, the most 
important deputies who had shown 
sympathy with the rising Nationalist 
Movement were deported to Malta; 
the following month, Parliament was 
dissolved under Allied compulsion. In 
May of the same year the Treaty of 
Sévres put the diplomatic seal on the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, which was already a military fait 
accompli. 
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_ All these outward facts are true and 

significant. But while recent history 
in the Near East has certainly been 
written in part by the policy which the 
Allies pursued, and by delay and dis- 
cord in the enforcement of the terms of 
peace, its sources may be traced in 
larger part, I believe, to unsuspected 
and uncalculated potentiality within 
the Turks themselves, the evidence for 
which lies in their positive achieve- 
ments of the last four years. 

It was immediately following the 
occupation of Smyrna that Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha began the organization 
of the Nationalist Movement. Since 
1912 Mustafa Kemal had been known 
as one of the younger members of the 
Liberal Entente, the opposition party 
to the Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress. During the late war he had 
come to be ranked as a leader of 
great promise. It was he who turned 
back the British at Anaforta in the 
Dardanelles, and who stopped the 
Russian advance in the Caucasus by 

* New York Times, Jan. 3, 1920. 
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outflanking their left. At the critical 
juncture of the occupation of Smyrna, 
Mustafa Kemal performed what some 
people continue to consider the most 
extraordinary achievement of his ex- 
traordinary career. He persuaded the 
reactionary pro-British Grand Vizier, 
Damad Ferid Pasha, to send him into 
eastern Asia Minor to assist the Allies 
in the demobilization of the Turkish 
Army and there, in the security of 
the Interior, he worked to organize a 
nation-wide resistance to the Allies. 
Two months after his arrival he called 
a congress at Erzroum which, under 
his leadership, defied the terms of the 
Armistice. In September of the same 
year he issued the National Pact. In 
this now famous document, Mustafa 
Kemal demanded, for the purpose of a 
Turkish national state, those parts of 
the former empire which are—to quote 
from the National Pact— 


united by religious and cultural ties and 
which are animated by a similar desire for 
the establishment of their ethnical rights, 
and which form a complete whole with us 
which shall suffer under no pretext what- 
soever any disassociation. 


DemMANpbs REALIZED 


This was interpreted later to include, 
as the irreducible minimum of the Na- 
tionalist demand, Constantinople, East- 
ern Thrace, and the whole of Anatolia; 
specifically, of the last, the provinces 
of Cilicia, Adalia, Aidin, and Mosul, all 
of which were then in the hands of the 
Allies. Second, the National Pact de- 
manded that, within these national 
boundaries, the Turkish state should be 
free from all juridical or financial re- 
strictions of any nature whatsoever, 
should have complete independence 
and liberty as the sine qua non of its 
existence. This was, of course, a ref- 
erence to the capitulations already 
revoked by Turkey at the time of her 
entry into the war, and it was also, in 
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effect, an attempt to nullify all eco- 
nomic concessions granted by Sultan 
Abdul Hamid and the Young Turks. 
This bold demand for a sovereign 
state that should include all of what the 
Turks consider their homeland, seemed 
very unlikely of fulfilment when it was 
made inthe autumnof 1919. It seemed 
to risk, perhaps, the loss of what little 
they had left, and in any case it meant 
the renewal of war against the Greeks. 
Yet today the territorial program of the 
National Pact stands realized, save in 
respect to Mosul. By diplomacy the 
Turks have regained Cilicia from the 
French, and Adalia from the Italians; 
by success of arms they have recovered 
Aidin and Smyrna and Eastern Thrace 
from the Greeks. By treaty arrange- 
ment with Russia, they have rectified 
their northeastern frontier to include 
the strong positions of Kars and 
Ardahan, an addition of territory 
not projected in the National Pact. 
Though the Allies have not withdrawn 
from Constantinople, the Turks have 
virtually had possession since the coup 
of last November; the occupying forces 
have almost no authority there, or at 
least exercise none. When Mustafa 
Kemal abandoned forever all gran- 
diose ideas of Ottoman Empire and 
adopted the Western slogan of na- 
tionalism, he turned the strongest 
political weapon of the West against 
itself. He entrenched himself in a 
strong moral position from which it 
has been impossible for the Allies to 
dislodge him. Moreover, the Turkish 
Nationals have been profoundly im- 
bued with a sense of the justice of the 
demands formulated in the National 
Pact, and from the beginning have never 
wavered in their adherence to them. 


Trrumpus or Turkish NATIONALISM 


With the occupation of Smyrna and 
the promulgation of the National Pact, 
the Nationalist Movement became, 


Tue New TurKEY 


‘pe | 


and has remained, under the leader- _ 

ship of Mustafa Kemal, a popular — 

movement, a movement of the whole 
Turkish people. As a result of the ex- “y 
tended occupation by the English and 
French and Greeks, the Turks had yo 
come to fear that their whole national 
existence was endangered; in their own 
minds, at least, they were fighting for 
the right, as a people, to live. The _ 
triumph of Turkish Nationalism under — 

such adverse circumstances had been 
well said to be something of a triumph, © 
of a vindication, for the doctrine of 
nationalism itself. Moreover, Turkish 
Nationalism seems to have infused a 
new element into Turkish character, _ 
to have brought to light a new type 
of Turk, or at least to have quickened 
in the old Turk inherent possibilities of 
energy and patriotism, qualities in — 
which the modern Turk has been con- _ 
spicuously lacking. Sir Adam Block, 
the able head of the Ottoman Public 


his life in Turkey, has said of the 
Nationalist that he is not the easy-going 
Turk of Sultan Abdul Hamid’s age, nor © 
the self-seeking clever Young Turk of 
the Committee of Union and Progress; - 
he is a “fanatical nationalist of anew © 


breed understood by nobody.” 


EMPHASIS ON ANATOLIAN TYPE 


In this connection, it is an interest- 
ing fact that the Turk who has made — 
Turkish Nationalism a success is notso 
much the Europeanized but rather the 
Stamboul or Anatolian type. The 
majority of the leaders at Angora have 
neither studied nor traveled to any :* 71 
great degree in Europe, and many do | 
not speak any European language. ‘ 
Mustafa Kemal’s only European expe- 
riences have been a short residence as 
military attaché at Sophia, and a 4 
mission to Vienna in the latter part of 
1918. Youssouf Kemal Bey, the — 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who ne- | 
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gotiated the separate treaties with 
France and with Italy, is an able man, 
but he received his only training for 
his present responsible post in Turkish 
schools, and as counsellor in the 
Ministry of Justice in Constantinople. 
In appearance, as in traditions, Yous- 
souf Kemal Bey is markedly the Ana- 
tolian type. One could instance nu- 
merous other leaders at Angora who 
have had no European training. The 
notable exceptions to the rule are 
Halideh Hanoum, second in importance 
in the Nationalist Movement only to 
Mustafa Kemal himself, who has felt 
the influence of American education and 
modern feminism; Ismet Pasha, whose 
brilliancy as a staff officer and diplomat 
are due, in part at least, to his Potsdam 
training; and Raouf Pasha, who got his 
most excellent English in the course 
of his naval career. 


ANATOLIAN CHARACTERISTICS MAKE 
Ur New Turkey 

That the Nationalists themselves 
desire to emphasize their Anatolian 
character may be seen in their manifest 
intention of keeping their seat of 
government at Angora, now that they 
are free to move back to Constanti- 
nople, if they wish. The Anatolian is 
a sturdy peasant stock. He is truthful, 
cleanly, and self-respecting. I believe 
that the remarkable political phenome- 
non of the long-drawn-out life of the 
Ottoman Empire through several cen- 
turies of corruption and decline, and 
the equally remarkable phenomenon 
of more than a century of stubborn 
effect at reform, may be attributed in 
part to the fresh blood drawn from 
Anatolia. It is not recognized that the 
Sublime Porte has continuously re- 
cruited new material from this primal 
source, as well as from the apostacy of 
Europe; nor is it always remembered 
that Europe has never known that 
great body of the Turkish peasantry, 
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but only the small corrupt official 
class of Constantinople. It should be 
remembered that the Turk, certainly 
the Turkish peasant, is a backward, 
rather than a degenerate, specimen of 
the human race. It is less than two 
thousand years since he left his original 
habitat in Mongolia, a country so awe- 
some by nature and still so isolated 
from the rest of the world that the 
atmosphere remains to this day charged 
with beliefs in weird beasts, reincar- 
nated men and living gods. On his 
way west, he lingered for a thousand 
years longer in the desiccated steppe 
and loess soil of Central Asia. The 
Osmanli Turk has had frequent inter- 
course with Europe proper for 500 or 
600 years only. 

To my mind, the chief hope, if hope 
there is, of the Nationalist Movement 
centers in its essentially Anatolian 
character and Anatolian pride. Curi- 
ously enough, according to tribal leg- 
end, it was at Angora that the Osmanili 
Turks first came into being as a peo- 
ple, when, in 1245 a.p., the chieftain 
of a little nomad band of four hundred 
chivalrously cast in his lot on the los- 
ing side of a battle, without knowing 
either party, and gained in gratitude 
a vassal fief from the Seljuk Sultan of 
Rum, and with it a foothold on the 
frontier of the Byzantine Empire. It 
is said that any of the fine breeds for 
which Angora is so famous, the long- 
haired goat, and the broad-tailed sheep, 
and the fluffy cats, degenerate when 
they are brought into the lowlands. 
So it may be a necessary safeguard 
against the corrupt official traditions of 
Constantinople to keep the capital at 
Angora. Certainly the move of the 
Young Turks from Salonika to Con- 
stantinople was a fatal one. 


Mustara Kemau’s Botp Move 


Six months after the promulgation 
of the National Pact, April 23, 1920, 
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Mustafa Kemal issued the constitution 
of his new state, the so-called Law of 
Fundamental Organization. This was 
as bold a challenge to the Sultan and 
his government as the National Pact 
had been to the Allies, for, by omis- 
sion of any mention of the Sultanate 
and by implication, at least, it pro- 
claimed a republican form of govern- 
ment of an ultra-democratic nature, in 
which the final authority in all mat- 
ters was vested in the Grand National 
Assembly, and a large degree of au- 
tonomy localized in the province 
(vilayet) and in the township (nahieh). 
Thus Mustafa Kemal, not only with- 
out compulsion from the Allies, but in 
actual oppostion to their support of the 
Sultan in Constantinople, added one 
more republic to the group of new re- 
publics in the Near East. For a second 
time the Nationalists have put them- 
selves in an unassailable moral position. 
Nor has Mustafa Kemal, though he has 
been as commander-in-chief of the 
army and chief executive for three 
years, virtually in the position of dicta- 
tor in Turkey, as yet shown any tend- 
ency to depart from his democratic 
ideals of reform. a 
4 


Hauipen Hanoum 


That Mustafa Kemal is the only 
originating mind in the group who are 
now dictating the radical policies of the 
new Turkey, I do not believe. Just 
before the making of the Armistice at 
Mudros, in the few days which elapsed 
between the Bulgarian débacle in 
Macedonia and the flight of the Trium- 
virate, Enver, Talaat and Djemal, Con- 
stantinople was for a short time vir- 
tually without a government. Out of 
the chaos of conflicting opinions as to 
what policy would obtain the best 
terms from the on-coming Allies, two 
camps, one pro-British and the other 
pro-American, soon shaped themselves. 
The pro-American leaders, chiefly the 
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intelligentsia of Constantinople, formed © 
a “ Wilsonian League” for the purpose 
of asking the United States to take a 
mandate over Turkey, and they re- 


quested Halideh Hanoum to draw up © 
She hada 


year or so before drafted the new con- _ 


the terms for the mandate. 


stitution of a political club, the Turk 


Ojaghi, which was so successfully re-— 


constructed as to swell the membership 
of the club immediately from 300 to 


3,000. I was asked by Halideh Han- _ 
oum to be present while she framed the e 
terms for the American mandate. As _ 


she was drafting the first of the nine 
articles, to the effect that the sover- 
eignty of the Sultan and the constitu- 


tional form of government should be > 


preserved, Halideh Hanoum suddenly 


said, “But later the Osmanlis have got _ 
to go, they have done harm enough,” 
I well recall jumping about two inches _ 
off my chair, and feeling like a first- — 
class conspirator in view of the fact — 
that the Sultan was still firmly seated | 


on his throne, and that I had never be- 
fore heard anyone even suggest the 
deposition of the ancient dynasty of 
the Osmanlis. 
oum!”’ I exclaimed, “what would you 
do with the Caliphate, if you de- 
posed the Sultan?” 
arranged,” 
surance. 


she replied, with easy as- 


“But, Halideh Han- | 


“That could be 


With that moment in my memory I | “y 


have not since been at a loss to explain 


to myself where Mustafa Kemal got _ 


his bold inspiration for a republic or for 


some of his striking innovations. The _ 
program of a republic in Turkey, and 


ipso facto, the separation of the Cali- 
phate and the state, was realized last 
November with the deposition and 
flight of Sultan Mohammed VI. As to 


the final disposition of the Caliphate, 
when the Turks have finished their 
reckoning at Lausanne, it is likely that 
they will begin their reckoning with 
Islam. 
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f CREATION OF AN ARMY 


- While Mustafa Kemal was issuing 
the Turkish “ Declaration of Independ- 
ence” and the constitution of the new 
state, he was meantime engaged on a 
more difficult task, the creation of an 
army. The difficulty was not to mo- 
bilize the men, for Turkey has always 
been rich in fighting material, but to 
obtain the necessary equipment and 
supplies to make an effective fighting 
machine. Until the occupation of 
Smyrna, according to the British Army 
report,‘ the demobilization and dis- 
armament of the Turkish Army had 
proceeded in an orderly manner ac- 
cording to the Mudros terms, and was 
about three-fourths complete. From 
the day of the Greek entry into Smyrna 
not a single rifle or bayonet was handed 
in. It is estimated that at this sudden 
halt only about 48,000 rifles and 2,500 
bayonets were still in the possession of 
the Turks. Yet six months after the re- 
volt in the Interior started, before the 
release of any of the Turkish troops 
stationed against the French in Cilicia, 
Mustafa Kemal was able to concentrate 
60,000 armed men against Aidin, and, 
when the Greeks made their advance 
to the Brusa-Philadelphia line, he 
could even, as a reprisal measure, spare 
a detachment from the Western front 
to send into Armenia. The army that 
held at bay 200,000 Greeks for one year 
on the Eski Shehr-Afion Kara Hissar 
front, and that drove the Greeks out of 
Asia Minor last September, was a fairly 
well-equipped army variously esti- 
mated from 120,000 to 150,000 strong. 
The Greeks had the joint coéper- 
ation of the British and French at least 
as late as the spring of 1920,5 when the 
British fleet attacked Ismid and Ba- 


4 Contemporary Review, Vol. XXII, p. 593. 
5It was March 6, 1920, according to the 
Motin, that Mr. Lloyd George, through his 
Minister of War and Chief of Staff, informed the 
Greeks that henceforth no active British military 
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toum and the French began their last 
offensive in Cilicia. An English mili- 
tary mission was attached for some 
time to the Greek High Command, 
Greek ships circulated freely in the 
Bosphorus, and Greek troops were al- 
lowed free transit across the Marmora. 
The Nationalists, on the other hand, 
were cut off in the heart of Asia Minor 
from any open market or direct sup- 
ply of war material. Mustafa Kemal’s 
first and one of his greatest strokes of 
luck came when he was able to ex- 
change part of an excellent crop of 
winter wheat, the whole valued at 
£ T. 8,000,000 in gold, with the Bol- 
sheviki, for the captured supplies of the 
White Army, and to obtain Russian 
gold for the rest. After the separate 
agreements of the French and Italians 
in the autumn of 1921, a steady con- 
traband trade in munitions was carried 
on by them with the Turks, at Ineboli 
by the French and at Scala Nova by 
the Italians. 

Supplies from such varied sources 
would naturally present further prob- 
lems. This was especially true of the 
artillery munitions, for most of which 
machinery had to be devised to change 
the caliber before it would fit the Turk- 
ish guns. And the guns themselves, dis- 
mantled according to the terms of the 
Armistice, had to be fitted with new 
breech blocks and range finders before 
they could be used.* Mustafa Kemal’s 
victory over the Greeks does not seem 
to have been a cheap one in view of the 
difficulties under which he re-created his 
army and maintained his supply service. 

Economic PrRoBLEMS AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The attention which the Nationalists 

are at present paying to economic prob- 


support would be available in Thrace and Asia 

Minor. 
* Price, Clair, Current History Magazine, Au- 
gust, 1922, p. 795. 
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lems and economic development is 


one of the most hopeful signs that has 
ever come out of Turkey. As the re- 
sult of inquiries made by Mustafa 
Kemal on a recent tour of inspection 
through Asia Minor, a great economic 
congress was held at Smyrna in the 
latter half of February of this year, 
at which 1,135 delegates are said to 
have been present. This congress pre- 
sented the nation with a new pact, the 
Economic Pact,’ the twelve articles 
of which constitute a confession of sins, 
negligences, and ignorances in the past, 
and affirmation of good resolutions for 
the future. They assert that lack of 
thrift, laziness, and dishonesty are the 
deadly enemies of all progress; they ad- 
vocate the conservation of natural 
resources, increase of population, phys- 
ical and technical education, and 
scientific innovations. Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, in his address to the congress, 
declared that the chief national fault 
was a lack of energy in production; 
that before the war (1911) imports had 
amounted to nearly £T. 54 millions, 
while exports had scarcely totalled 
£T. 30 millions. He further declared 
that the decline of the country in the 
past had been caused not so much by 
the “economic subjection” in which 
it had been held—the reference is of 
course to the foreign concessions and 
to the tariff clauses of the capitulations 
—as by a complete ignorance on the 
part of the Turks of the most elemen- 
tary laws of economics. 

But the recognition accorded the 
great influence of women in any pro- 
gram of economic uplift is probably 
the most remarkable proof given by the 
congress of the new Turkey. The 
twelfth article is an injunction, or 
command, that mothers and teachers 
shall train Turkish children in accord- 
ance with the prescriptions of the 
Economic Pact; while the president of 

Levant Trade Review, 1923. 
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the congress, Kiazim Bekir Pasha, in 
his closing address, makes the following 
impassioned appeal: 


Mothers, sisters, women-teachers; open — 
the way for the ranks which will march — $ 
along the route of economic effort and prog- 
ress and guide the nation by this sacred © 
road. See to what a state the negligence of 
our industry has reduced us, and do not — 
forget that if a nation is not at fault for its. 
past, it is responsible for its future. 


Should the Economic Pact be as_ 
steadfastly adhered to and as closely a 
approximated as the National Pact has 
been, it would certainly assure the ma- — 


terial success of the New Turkey. 


To what extent the Turks may be 
able to carry out in practice such pro- 
gressive theories of national economy 
no one should attempt to prophesy. 
One can say, however, that in several 
respects the policy of national finance, 
so far, has been sound and conserva- — ba 
tive. Owing to the fact that there wae 
very little resort to inflation under the — 
old government, the financial position — 
of Turkey is relatively very i 
compared with that of some other parts _ 
of eastern and southeastern Europe. © 
Since 1914 there have been seven issues 
of paper money, in all making a total of 7 ss 
value of only £'T. 167 millions. oe a es 
first issue had German gold deposited en, 
against it; the other six had only Ger- | 
man Treasury bills, but were also SS 
guaranteed by the Ottoman Public 
Debt.6 The Nationalists have not ree 
sorted at all to inflation of currency; — ‘cs 
they have not made any public loans _ y 
from France or Italy, or any other 
power so far as known, nor have they __ 
even floated any private loans. In- _ 
stead, they have had recourse to the _ @ 
vast resources of the Pious Foundations © 
(Evkaf) ; to a 40 per cent requisition tax; m 


* Near East, March 29, 1923, pp. 327-328. 
* Ibid., April 5, 1923, p. $50. 
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- to a 15 per cent earned income tax 


(temettu); to heavy and varied stamp 
taxes; and, with the capitulations inac- 
tive in the Interior, to the taxation of 
foreigners, and a tariff ranging from 5 
to 15 times that in force from 1916 to 
1921. In consequence, the Turkish 
lira has not suffered the rapid depre- 
ciation of the mark or rouble, but is at 
present worth $.64, or about one- 
seventh of its original value. 


Tue Future 


"The recent history of the Turks in- 


dicates that they will not, for some 
time yet, start back on the long trek 
from Constantinople to Central Asia 
that is sometimes predicted for them. 
They will remain for some time the 
chief factor in any adjustment in the 
Near East; and no world peace can be 
had until this two-century-old storm 
center of international politics has 
cleared. 

Meantime, an unbiased effort to 
understand the Turk himself is essen- 
tial. Would not the very simple postu- 
late that the Turks are a backward 
people explain many of the vexing 
problems in that troubled part of the 
world? Their migration out of the 
darkest part of Asia was the latest of 
the great world migrations; the Euro- 
pean civilization with which they first 
came into close contact was already far 
advanced towards its decline; they had 
the great misfortune to arrive not many 
centuries before Europe entered on her 
period of expansion and economic con- 
quest, and to become the unhappy 
guardians of the principal gateway 
from Europe into Asia and Africa. 
As Moslems, they have had to meet a 
prejudice on the part of Christendom 
at least equal to their own. It is a long 
accepted dogma and not an established 
fact that the Turks are not capable of 
progress. The power of resuscitation 
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which they have shown during the last 
century and a half, especially during 
the last four years, suggests that they 
possess a racial virility that should, if 
properly directed, mature into a capac- 
ity for progress. The enlightenment 
in public opinion during the last fifteen 
years, even before the advent of Mus- 
tafa Kemal Pasha as a leader, has been 
a tremendous advance. 

Especially has the position of women 
changed. In the seven years I spent 
in Constantinople, I saw the veil pass; 
and with its passing polygamy and the 
harem must vanish. The “Imperial 
University” in Stamboul, including 
the Medical School, has been made 
co-educational, and one educational 
lycée (the Feyzieh Mekteb) has been 
established. Men and women now sit 
together in some of the restaurants and 
theatres. Turkish women are earning 
their daily bread in government offices, 
and one Turkish woman, Halideh 
Hanoum, has been, as all the world 
knows, as Minister of Education, a 
member of the Cabinet. Church and 
state have been separated. In the 
sphere of material improvements, the 
effort for betterment has not been less, 
though the constant wars in which 
Turkey has been engaged since 1911 
have prevented great results. 

In view of the twelve or fourteen 
millions of Turks to be disposed of, is 
there not another possible answer to the 
problem of the Near East than either 
the nineteenth-century formula of a 
“weak Turkey,” or the dismembered 
Turkey of the Treaty of Sévres? 
Would not an enlightened and educated 
Turkey helped and not hindered by 
the European nations in her groping 
after reform, be a wiser solution of 
the much-vexed Near Eastern question 
than a Turkey powerful for evil driven 
in desperation to become the leader of 
Islam and Western Asia? 
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By Vanan CARDASHIAN 


Author “The Ottoman Empire of the XXth Century;” Adj. High Commissioner of Turkey to 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 1914 


HE Turks were one of the two 

subdivisions of the Mongolian race. 
They inhabited Central Asia, which, 
at one time, was not the desert it now 
is, but a fertile steppe, supporting 
large populations of nomads, with 
here and there outposts of civilization, 
in the shape of Aryan cities, Persian 
or Greco-Bactrian. The race counted 
many millions, divided into number- 
less tribes, and each tribe was desig- 
nated by the name of its chief. 


History 


In the third century of our era, 
one of these tribes established a great 
empire, reaching from Manchuria in 
the north to India in the south. In 
the 8th century, the southern part of 
this empire was conquered by the 
Arabs. During the following century, 
the Turks embraced Islam, and entered 
the service of the Caliphate as slaves 
and mercenaries, finally placing men of 
their own race on the Arabian throne 
at Ghanzi. Later, another Turkish 
tribe, known as the Seljukes, overran 
the Caliphate and, by the middle of 
the 11th century, had established their 
rule over Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Persia. Reinforced by the man power 
of these regions, the Seljukes began 
their attempts to conquer Asia Minor, 
which, with the exception of Cilician 
Armenia, was under the rule of Byzan- 
tium. 

These two Christian nations were, 
for centuries, the guardians of the 
eastern frontier of civilization, and the 
constant warfare in which they were 
engaged with the Goths, Huns, Avars, 
Sassanians, Moslems, Persians, Scyth- 
ians, Arabs, Mongols and Slavs grad- 
ually exhausted their resources. 


Between 1048 and 1071, while the 
armies of Byzantium were engaged in 
the northwest against the inroads of 
the Slavs, continuous forays were 
made by swarms of Turkish horsemen 
into eastern Asia Minor, until the pop- 
ulation was practically exterminated, 
and the country made desolate. In 
1071 the Byzantine Emperor, Roma- 
nus Diogenes, was defeated and taken 
prisoner at Manazgert by Alp-Aslan, 
the Seljuke Sultan, and by 1288, the 
Seljukes and other Turks had extended 
their sway over the greater part of 
Asia Minor, excepting some of the lit- 
toral of the Marmora and Black Seas 
(about 12,000 square miles), and Cili- 
cian Armenia. 

In the dispersal of populations due 
to the destruction wrought by the 
successive waves of Mongol invasion, 
the Osmanli Turks, another Central 
Asian tribe, entered the domain of 
their kinsmen, the Seljukes, in 1257, 
and were granted lands on the western 
marches, in Bithynia. The Seljuke 
Sultan, Alp-Aslan, had died in 1073, 
and the empire which he had founded 
had long ago been broken into forty 
or more petty emirates or provinces. 
The Osmanli Turks fell heir to the 
disrupted dominions of the Seljukes. 
Their leader, Osman, assumed the title 
of Sultan in 1288, and began their ca- 
reer of conquest and expansion. 

They drew to themselves adventur- 
ers, mercenaries, and fugitives from 
justice from all the countries of Europe 
and Asia. They have assimilated the 
blood of slaves from east and west, 
north and south. Originally Mongo- 


lian, they are now partly Negro, Sem- 
itic, and in lesser degree, Aryan. In 
this race have been merged the weaker 
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elements of the native populations, 
who have succumbed to Moslem 
fanaticism, terrorism and tyranny, 
and to the desire to be free from the 
intolerable injustice and exactions to 
which, at all times, the non-Moslems 
were subjected. It would be interest- 
ing to have a competent ethnologic 
and genetic study made of the effect of 
polygamy and of such unparalleled 
miscegenation upon the vitality of the 
people. Whatever the cause, whether 
poor crossing of races or lower social 
traditions or debased religious teaching, 
the Turk of today is, according to unan- 
imous testimony, inferior in mental 
equipment and sustained energy to the 
native Christians and Jews. 

The natural and necessary objects 
of the Turks in their expansion were 
to prey upon their civilized neighbors, 
increase their fighting forces, and se- 
cure ample revenues for their main- 
tenance and for the prosecution of 
further warlike adventures. Accord- 
ingly, after each conquest, they re- 
sorted to massacre, seizure of women 
and children for their harems and to 
the sale of multitudes of all classes into 
slavery. They also compelled some 
of the terrified communities to embrace 
Islam, and tolerated some as necessary 
producers for the wants of the state. 
Obviously, the total destruction of 
the subject populations would have 
dried up the economic resources upon 
which they depended. 

In the 15th century Turkey had 
become a vast empire, but had reverted 
to a primitive condition except in the 
cities where the Christians continued 
to maintain some of the arts of civiliza- 
tion. Its government was primarily 
a military organization, and ill-suited 
to the performance of administrative 
functions; therefore, the Sultans 
found it necessary to extend official 
recognition to the Greek and Arme- 
nian Patriarchs, and to use the machin- 
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ery of the churches for the collection 
of taxes. Also the Turks, as a mark 
of their contempt and a sign of the in- 
feriority of the Christians, allowed 
them to be governed by their own laws 
in their domestic relations. ma) 
Earty ATROCITIES 

The intolerance of the Turks may 
be illustrated by such instances as the 
following: In 1048 they massacred 
100,000 and enslaved 50,000 Chris- 
tians at Erzerum. In 1453 Mahomet 
massacred and enslaved nearly the 
whole surviving population of Con- 
stantinople, and turned over the nuns 
to the Dervishes. In 1526 Suleyman, 
in one of his fifteen invasions of Hun- 
gary, massacred 200,000 and enslaved 
100,000 of the inhabitants. In 1570 
Selim massacred 30,000 and took 2,000 
captives at Nicossia. In 1683 Kara 
Mustafa massacred 30,000 at the 
outskirts of Vienna. These instances 
can be multiplied countless times. 

In 1338 Orkhan, the second Sultan 
of Turkey, inaugurated the system of 
Janissaries. Under the system the 
Turkish Government, throughout a 
period of 310 years, forcibly tore Chris- 
tian children of tender years from their 
parents; reared them as Moslems, and 
formed of them a military corps, known 
as Janissaries, who constituted the 
mainstay of the armies of Turkey. 

Before the Turks entered the scene, 
Asia Minor had an estimated popula- 
tion of 32,000,000—today reduced to 
approximately 5,000,000. Everywhere 
we find ruins of Roman, Byzantine 
and Armenian cities, which attest the 
greatness of former civilizations, and 
the prosperity and security which 
could support such great populations. 
In the period of 385 years (1889-1774), 
Turkish power was unchallenged. Dur- 
ing that entire period they gave noth- 
ing to civilization, but, on the con- 
trary, plunged into barbarism those 


|| 


lands which had, until their advent, led 
the world in the arts of civilized life. 
There was no community of interest 
in this overgrown and heterogeneous 
empire. The Government saw in 
the unrestrained numerical and eco- 
nomic growth of the Christians possible 
elements of danger to its authority, 
and the indolent and ignorant Turkish 
masses enjoyed a privileged position, 
and even in spite of that fact they 
could not keep pace with their more 
industrious neighbors. Oppression and 
corruption were the ordinary meth- 
ods of government. The sale of all 
offices to the highest bidder was the 
established policy. The resentment 
of the subject races against the tyran- 
ny and rapacity of the officials found 
expression in frequent rebellions which 
were suppressed with ruthless cruelty. 
For its light upon the position of the 
Christians, we may cite a petition which 
they addressed to the Sultan in 1803. 
They complained that 
they were attacked in their reli- 
gion, their morality, and their honor. No 
husband was secure as to his wife, no father 
as to his daughter, no brother as to his sis- 
ter. 


In 1774 Russia inflicted a crushing 
defeat on Turkey and, in the Treaty 
of Kainardji, reserved the right to be 
interested in the welfare of the Chris- 
tians. The Sultan himself had set the 
example of intervention in favor of 
an oppressed race. In 1672 he sent 
an army to support the Cossack rebels 
of Ukrainia, and, in reply to the pro- 
tests of Russia and Poland, stated that 

if the inhabitants of an oppressed 
country, in order to obtain deliverance, 
implore the aid of a mighty Emperor, a 
wise man ought to know on which side the 
blame for breaking peace ought to rest. 


INTERVENTION OF THE PowrERs 
It can hardly be questioned that 
but for the jealousies of the powers the 
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Turkish Empire would have broken 
up acentury ago. From 1787 to 1912, 
in nine instances, the intervention of 
the powers has saved her from dismem- 
berment. In 1832, and again in 1839, 
Mehemet Ali of Egypt destroyed the 
armies of the Sultan and was threatening 
Constantinople, when the Sultan ap- 
pealed to the powers, who intervened 
and rescued his empire from certain de- 
struction. Thus, the interventions of 
the powers in the affairs of Turkey since 
1774 have been necessitated either 
by her own misrule or helplessness, 
or have been at her solicitation. It 
may be observed that, in the time of 
her power, Turkey displayed utter dis- 
regard for the rights of her neighbors. 
Whenever she coveted any territory, 
she invaded it, without invoking any 
principle of law or equity. The mo- 
tives of the powers may have been 
mixed in interesting themselves in 
Turkish affairs, but the oppressive 
character of Turkish rule was an estab- 
lished fact, and the Young Turk move- 
ment of 1908 was a recognition of that 
fact. 


During the World War, the Arabs, 
although subjects of Turkey, fought 
on the side of the Allies. Also, the 
Armenians of Russia, and of other 
countries outside of Turkey, contrib- 
uted over 200,000 men to the Allied 
Armies, and Greece, as an ally, made 
important military contributions to 
victory. In consequence, and as well 
as in recognition of a moral principle, 
the Allies promised liberation to the 
Arabs, Armenians, unredeemed Greeks 
and other oppressed nationalities. 

On October 31, 1918, Turkey ca- 
pitulated. In February, 1919, the 
consideration of the Turkish Treaty 
was taken up by the Allies, who were 
in a position to impose upon Turkey 
the terms of any peace whatsoever. In 
Paris, President Wilson, no doubt 
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where. The Government of the United 
States delayed for one and one-half years 
the conclusion of peace between the Allies 
and Turkey and provided an opportu- 
nity for the Turks to organize resistance 
and resume their old game of playing 
off one nation against another. There- 
fore, this Government is responsible, 
part in the upbuilding of Armenia, morally, at least, for the misfortunes of 
and requested them to defer action on Armenia and the restoration of the Turks 


the Turkish Treaty. power. 


impressed by the avalanche of mes- 
sages sent to him by such representative 
Americans as Hughes, Root, Lodge, 
Bryan, Parker, Eliot, Gompers, Gerard, 
Butler, Hibben, among others, urging 
him to do his utmost to secure the free- 
dom of Armenia, conveyed to the Allies 
the impression that America would take 


ARMENIA Lert To HER Fate 


The Nationalist Movement started 
in April, 1919, but made no headway 
until the fall of 1920. On August 20, 
1920, the Sévres Treaty was concluded. 
This Treaty freed from Turkey the 
Arabic-speaking districts of Mesopo- 
tamia, Arabia and Syria; allotted to 
Armenia, for the benefit of 3,000,000 
Armenians, 40,000 square miles, or less 
than 40 per cent of Turkish Armenia; to 
Greece, for the benefit of over 2,000,- 
000 Greeks, 17,000 square miles, and 
to the 4,000,000 Turks, the enormously 
disproportionate area of 232,000 square 
miles. France and Italy were dissat- 
isfied- with this Treaty. Italy was 


AMERICAN Pouicy or DELAY 


On May 28, 1918, the Russian 
Armenians, aided by refugees from 
Turkish Armenia, set up an independ- 
ent republic, with its capital at Erivan. 
They were harassed by Turks, Tar- 
tars and Georgians, and lacked money, 
foodandarms. On September 8, 1919, 
France offered to send ten thousand 
troops to Armenia. On September 
5, 1919, Senator Williams offered a 
resolution in the Senate, authorizing 
the President to send a certain number 
of troops to Armenia and to furnish her 
with arms and munitions. A sub- 
committee of the Senate, under the chair- 
manship of Senator, now President, 


Harding, held hearings upon this resolu- 
tion from September 27 to October 10, 
1919. In view of this action of the Sen- 
ate France refrained from the proposed 
despatch of troops to Armenia. The 
urgency of the situation was constantly 
brought to the attention of Senator Hard- 
ing, who gave assurances, in November, 
1919, that he would at once report to the 
Senate, and he furthermore indicated 
the nature of the recommendations which 
he was inclined to make. Although the 
sorely pressed Armenians were relying 
on this promise, it was seven long months 
before Mr. Harding presented his report, 
and then he failed to make the recom- 
mendations which he had said he would 
make. The dilatory policy of this Gov- 
ernment deprived the Armenians of the 
opportunity of looking for help else- 


antagonistic to Greece, and France to 
Britain. In consequence, France and 
Italy concerted with the Turks to 
prevent the enforcement of the Sévres 
Treaty, to which they had affixed their 
signatures, and, to that end, furnished 
them with arms and _ munitions. 
France, in violation of her agreement 
with the Armenians, and of the mandate 
of the League of Nations, to set up an 
autonomous state in Cilicia, demobi- 
lized the Armenian troops; disarmed 
the Armenian population; turned over 
to the Turks arms and munitions, 
valued by the Journal des Debats at 
200,000,000 francs, and surrendered 
Cilicia to the Turks in December, 
1921. In September, 1920, the Turks, 
with the connivance of France and 
Italy, and the assistance of Soviet 
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Russia, attacked and overwhelmed the 
Armenian Republic. 

In May, 1919, the Allies and Amer- 
ica authorized Greece to occupy 
Smyrna, and, later, the Allies commis- 
sioned her to enforce the Sévres Treaty. 
In 1920 the Greeks inflicted a severe 
defeat upon Kemal, and again, in 1921, 
drove his forces to within 46 miles of 
Angora. But largely because of a 
financial blockade of Greece and of the 
open and secret aid given to the Turks 
by the Allies, the morale of the Greek 
army was shattered, and the aban- 
donment of Smyrna was the inevitable 
outcome. 

On November 10, 1922, President 
Harding promised to do all that was 
possible “*. to preserve to the 
Armenians the rights which the Sévres 
| Treaty undertook to bestow.” But, in 
December, 1922, an American delegate 
at the Lausanne Conference advised the 
Turks that “‘ America may speak, in a 
perfunctory way, for the Armenians.” 
As a Turkish journal of Constantinople 
stated, no sooner did the Turks make con- 
cessions to the powers in matters in 
which they were really interested than 
they abandoned the Armenians. Secre- 
tary Hughes declined to speak for the 
rights of Armenia “because America 
had not declared war on Turkey,” but he 
spoke firmly in behalf of the oil interests 
because, as he said, “‘ America had con- 
tributed to the Allied victory over Turkey.” 

The Administration has already an- 
nounced its intention of effecting a 
Treaty of Commerce and Amity with 
Turkey. In 19138, Turkey had an 
estimated population of 17,500,000. 
In that year American exports to Tur- 
key amounted to $3,313,821. Her 
population has since been reduced to no 
more than 5,000,000. The Greeks and 
Armenians, who were the principal pro- 
ducers and consumers, are eliminated. 
The Turks are a poverty-stricken and 


7 


with the money that they borrow. 
With the exception of a very small rul- 
ing class, they have a primitive stand- 
ard of living, and their wants are so 
few that they provide a negligible _ 
market for American products. a 


Economic GRANTS TO AMERICA 


The Angora Government has recently 
granted certain concessions to an 
American syndicate. These conces- 
sions provide for the exploitation of the 
Mosul and Armenian oil fields and for 
the construction of a system of railways. ‘ 

Mosul is a part of the kingdom of ~ 
Irak, of which Great Britain isthe man- _ 4 
datary, and a British company holdsa | 
valid contract from the old Turkish 
Government for the exploitation of its 
oil resources. The Armenian oil fields 
are situated in the provinces of Erze- __ 
rum, Van and Bitlis, which have been 
allotted to Armenia by the Sévres 
Treaty. The Armenian representa- 
tives who signed that Treaty ho 
Armenia have not acquiesced in the 
proposed abrogation by the powers of “4 
those of its provisions which relate to 
Armenia; and its non-ratification can- _ 
not affect the rights of Armenia there- — 
in, because no sooner was it concluded 
than two of the principal Allies con- 
certed with the Turks to nullify it. 
Therefore, any attempt on the part 
the concessionaires of the Turks to_ 
exploit the oil fields of Armenia would _ 
legally constitute criminal entry. The 
third feature of these concessions pro- 
vides for the construetion of a railway 
running from Sivas to Samsun. This 
identical concession was given by Tur- 
key to a French syndicate in April, 
1914, in consideration of which the — 
syndicate made a loan of 800,000,000 
francs to Turkey, and paid in on ac- 
count 420,000,000 francs. Obviously, 
the Turks hope to secure in America _ 
a larger loan than the unpaid balance _ 
on the French contract, should 
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their hope fail of realization, they 
would not hesitate to repudiate the 
concessions which they have granted 
to the American group. Nationalist 
Turkey is certainly worthy of no more 
confidence than Soviet Russia. She 
has repudiated the capitulatory rights 
of the powers, and such of the obliga- 
tions of the Sublime Porte as do not 
suit her. No foreign enterprise in 
Turkey can succeed that does not en- 
joy the military and diplomatic pro- 
tection of its home government. An 
atmosphere of uncertainty clouds the 
political horizon of Turkey. How 
long will Kemal’s government last? 
What assurance have we that Kemal 
will fulfil his contractual obligations, 
or that his successor will honor his 
commitments? What guarantee have 
we against possible confiscatory taxa- 
tion or expropriation? 
AMERICAN MISSIONARIES 
Another American interest in Tur- 
key relates to the missionaries. They 
first entered Turkey some 92 years ago. 
They have accomplished much in edu- 
cational work, although almost wholly 
among the Christians. They have 
also wrought much harm. They have 
occasioned schism within the native 
churches, those churches which have 
borne the burden of an age-old witness 
to Christ. Owing to the Koranic Law 
which prescribes death to an apostate 
from Islam, they have made no con- 
verts among the Turks. In fact in no 
country that is under Moslem rule have 
converts been made,—at least none 
who have dared to openly announce 
their conversion; although some few 
have been put to death, and a few 
others have had to flee the country. 
The Turks have nothing but contempt 
for Christianity, and, further, know 
that their abandonment of Islam 
would initiate the disintegration of 


their nationality. Any seeming cor- 


= 


diality of the Angora Government to- 
ward the missionaries is temporary and 
is induced by its hope to use their 
good will to secure American diplo- 
matic support and financial assistance. 


TurkisH State Doomep 


Turkey cannot exist as an independ- 
ent state. The Christians who were 
the essential basis of her economic life 
are eliminated. She has no industries, 
her agriculture is archaic. Her leaders 
are untried in the arts of peace, and 
their known record does not inspire 
confidence. She cannot be built up 
except by foreign capital, but foreign 
capital will not be forthcoming be- 
cause a primitive people of five millions 
cannot support so great a governmental 
fabric. She must have foreign loans, 
but these she cannot get without sub- 
mitting to the closest supervision, 
which is, in effect, the abandonment of 
sovereignty. 

The Turkish Government is bank- 
rupt. Since 1842 its revenues have 
been insufficient to meet its expendi- 
tures. It has had to balance its budg- 
ets by loans, or by requisitions, or by 
defaulting on its obligations. In 1882 
it could not meet the interest on its 
public debt, which even then reached 
the tremendous total of $700,000,000, 
and, during its entire history, never re- 
deemed any part of its domestic or for- 
eign debts. In 1913 its deficit was 
$45,000,000, or one third of its revenue, 
and in 1922 it was $72,000,000. The 
administrative expenses of Turkey can- 
not be expected to be less than they 
were in 1914, and her revenues cannot 
possibly equal those of that time. Jn 
fact not even the entire liquid wealth 
of the Turkish people could support their 


government for one year. 4 


INTERNAL STRIFE 


The hopeless economic chaos in 
which Turkey finds herself will aggra- 
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vate the inter-racine strife which is 
now brewing. There are two military 
factions: One of these, the Fevziites, 
leans toward Soviet Russia and is op- 
posed to the Kemalists. Should Kemal 
decline to do the bidding of Russia to 
foment trouble in the Moslem depend- 
encies of the Allies, he will invite the 
hostility of Russia. All of the Turkish 
factions nurse Pan-Islamic and Pan- 
Turanian ambitions, which will involve 
Turkey with the Allies and Russia. 
There are now in Constantinople over 
15,000 officials of the former govern- 
ment who have been displaced by 


Kemal. The majority of these a * 
are in very serious plight. They are . 
opposed to Kemal. The deposed | 
Sultan still regards himself as the legit- 
imate ruler of Turkey, and has many 
adherents. Kemal has his eyes fixed _ 
on Western Thrace, Syria and Meso- 2 
potamia. These factors, not to men- 
tion others, render impossible the resto- _ 
ration of an ordered peace in the Near — 
East and the maintenance of an inde- | 
pendent and healthy Turkish state. 
Any peace that may be effected be- 
tween the Allies and Turkey will be 
but an armed truce. 
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HE second greatest international 
q problem pressing for solution at the 
present time is that of the Near East. 
Moreover, because some of the princi- 
pals in the two international dramas 
are the same, this problem is intimately 
bound up with the first problem, that 
of reparation. If the British delib- 
erately oppose the French on the ques- 
tion of German reparations which is 
vital to the French, the latter will op- 
pose the British on the question of the 
Near East, a happy solution of which is 
very necessary to the British. That is 
the chief explanation for the long 
delays at the Lausanne Conference. 
The Turk hopes by procrastination to 
defer definite action until the British 
and French are at loggerheads over the 
action upon the Rhine. From such a 
division between the chief Allies he 
cannot fail to reap much profit. _ 
Tue TREATY OF SEVRES 
At the time of the Armistice the 
Turk was upon his knees and would 
have accepted any terms imposed upon 
him by the victorious and united Allies. 
He accepted as a fait accompli the loss 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Arabia and 
unquestionably expected to be expelled 
from Europe. But the Allies were so 
concerned during 1919 with the solu- 
tion of the greater problem of Central 
Europe, that they could give no atten- 
tion to that of the Near East. They 
put an army of occupation in Constan- 
tinople made up of British, French, 
and Italian contingents, among whom 
national jealousies soon became ram- 
pant. Moreover, the Allies were by no 
means a unit as to what should be done 
with the Turk. By the secret treaties 


Turkish Gains Out of Western Discords 


By Stepuen P. Duaaan, Pu.D. 
‘Director, The Institute of International Education, New York City 


of 1915, all the European Allies agreed 
that Constantinople was to go to Rus- 
sia in the event of a victory for them. 
But the Bolsheviks renounced any 
claim to Constantinople when they 
came into power in 1917. They did 
this less out of consideration for Rus- 
sia’s vital interests than in the hope 
that they would create dissension 
among the Allies and arouse popular 
discontent in the Allied countries and 
thereby help towards the world eco- 
nomic revolution. 

Since Russia was not to get Constan- 
tinople, who was? The French were 
determined that the British were not, 
and the British were determined that 
the French were not. Moreover, the 
greater part of the Ottoman debt was 
owed to France, and it would be easier 
to bring pressure upon the Turks in 
Constantinople for its repayment than 
if their capital were in the interior of 
Asia Minor. Great Britain and France 
differed also as to the area to be allot- 
ted to the Turks in Anatolia and as to 
the reward to be given to the Greeks. 
The French wanted the Greek allot- 
ment reduced to a minimun as they 
considered the Greeks to be but satel- 
lites of Great Britain. The disposition 
of the Mosul oil fields was another cause 
of friction. 

Altogether, when in 1920 the Allies 
finally agreed to present the Treaty of 
Sévres to the Turks for ratification, 
everyone knew that they were really so 
at loggerheads on the Near East prob- 
lem, that no one of them had any 
faith in or desire for the permanence of 
the solution to which they had just 
signed their names. The poor Sultan 
signed the Treaty, but the majority of 


the Turkish leaders denounced it, with- 
drew into the interior of Anatolia, be- 
gan a strong nationalist agitation 
among the Turkish people, and under 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha organized a new 
Turkish army. 

The peoples of Europe are sick of 
war and it would be hard to get those 
of the democratically-organized coun- 
tries of western Europe to engage in 
any merely imperialistic enterprise. 
This is true of France, where, though 
popular support for the Government’s 
action in Germany is general, there is a 
great lack of popular enthusiasm for the 
Government’s activity in Syria. It is 
particularly true of Great Britain, 
where any military action except for 
obvious national defense would meet 
with overwhelming opposition. Nei- 
ther Great Britain nor France had 
troops to send against the armies of the 
Turkish Nationalists to compel accept- 
ance of the Treaty of Sévres. 

On the contrary, the inadequate 
French forces in Cilicia were defeated 
and compelled to evacuate that rich 
province and return within the bound- 
ary of Syria proper. The agreement 
that resulted between the French and 
the Turks ignored the Treaty of Sévres 
entirely and the French received large 
economic concessions in return for polit- 
ical support of the Turks. The French 
agreement greatly angered the British 
who, however, had a catspaw at hand 
that readily consented to do the work 
for which the British had not the nec- 
essary forces. The Greeks, in return 
for the possesion of Smyrna and its 
hinterland and for a British promise of 
support for increased concessions in 
case of military success, agreed to move 
against the Turkish Nationalists in 
the interior. At first the Greeks were 
quite successful, but the further they 
got from their base of supplies the 
weaker they became. Finally, the 
Turks fell upon the Greeks unexpect- 
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edly with their full strength, compelled 
a retreat which soon changed to a com- 
plete rout and drove the Greeks com- 
pletely out of Asia Minor, including 
Smyrna. The Turkish advance con- 
tinued right up to the Straits, where it 
was finally stopped by the British fleet 
in September, 1922. 


Tue LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


The Treaty of Sévres was at once 
thrown into the discard and a confer- 
ence was called to meet at Lausanne. 
As the Treaty of Sévres had never been 
ratified by the Turks, Turkey was still 
technically in the war against the 
Allies which she had entered in 1914. 
Hence, all the principal Allies including 
Japan were invited to consider the 
terms of peace. For the consideration 
of the problem of the Straits, the states 
which were vitally interested were also 
invited, viz.: Bulgaria, Roumania, and 
Russia. At the Conference, the Turks, _ 
who had been defeated in the Great 
War, conducted themselves as con-— 
querors and have practically dictated 
the terms of agreements that have been | 
reached so far. This was due to the fact 
that everybody knew that no western © 
state was in a position to coerce them. 
On practically all positions they have _ 
been backed by the Russians who could — 
hope for little from the Allies but might 
profit considerably by standing with — 
the Turk. There were six important 
aspects of the Near East problem that _ . 
had to be considered and the decisions _ 
arrived at have momentous conse- _ 


quences for the future of Europe and, Le 

in fact, of the world. It is best to con- Pen 

sider them briefly in sequence. 4 


I 


The status of Constantinople. With — 


a victorious Turkish army on the 
eastern shore of the Straits clamoring 
for an advance upon Constantinople 
and with nothing but the British fleet 
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to prevent them, the solution of that 
question was obvious, viz.: Turkish 

The Turks demanded not only the 
whole of Eastern Thrace but also that 
of Western Thrace as their territory in 
Europe. This was really a gesture up- 
on their part as they knew that Jugo- 
slavia and Roumania would unite with 
Greece in military measures to prevent 
such a decision. The Turks finally 
agreed to accept Eastern Thrace with 
the Maritza River as their boundary. 
On the day of the Armistice, November 
11, 1918, the whole of Christendom be- 
lieved that the Turk was expelled from 
Europe for good. Four years later he 
came back because of the divisions 


within Christendom itself. 


The problem of the Straits was a 
much more difficult one. The Turk 
wished to have the same absolute con- 
trol that he formerly exercised, but in 
this point the European Allies were 
quite united. They insisted that the 
Straits must be demilitarized and must 
be open at all times to merchant ves- 
sels, and Great Britain demanded that 
they likewise be open to war vessels. 
It was on this question that the Rus- 
sians were emphatic. The closing of 
the Straits by Turkey during the Great 
War had been a principal cause of the 
Russian collapse, for neither munitions 
nor supplies could reach them from 
their western Allies and they did not 
produce enough for themselves. Nev- 
ertheless, though the Russians agreed 
with the Allies in demanding that the 
Straits be open at all times to mer- 
chant vessels, they were equally in- 
sistent that they be closed at all times 
to war vessels. The reason is obvious. 
If the Straits were open at all times to 
war vessels, Great Britain could control 
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war. 


dominate the Black Sea. 


at the mercy of a hostile England. 


Hence they were willing to accede to 
the proposition that the Straits should 
always be open to merchant vessels, 
that the supervision of the Straits’ 
control should be in a committee of the 
League of Nations to which they were 


to be admitted, and that this commit- 
tee should decide upon regulations for 


the passage of war vessels through the 


Straits. 
IV 
The Turk dictated the decision on the 
question of the minorities—to the great 
misfortune of the minorities. The 
Turks blame most of their troubles to 
the existence among them of other 
races who always looked for their pro- 
tection, not to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but to foreign governments. 
The existence of these minorities within 
the Turkish borders, particularly Ar- 
menians and Greeks, they maintain, 
has given foreign governments a con- 
stant excuse to interfere in Turkish 
affairs. Moreover, the minorities in 
war time have always helped the 
enemies of the Turks. The Turks were 
determined, therefore, that minorities 
should no longer exist within the Turk- 
ish borders. They proposed that the 
Christian minorities within Turkey be 
exchanged for the Turkish minority in 
Western Thrace. It would mean the 
exchange of 1,500,000 Christians for 
250,000 Moslems, but since the Turks 


the Black Sea if nore in 
If the Straits were closed to war 
vessels, then Russia could at all times 
The Turks, 
having won out upon the question of 
a European boundary sufficiently far 
from the Straits to offer a good defense 
for Constantinople, were willing to 
compromise upon this question. They 
were no more anxious that their Black 
Sea coast should be at the mercy of 
what might be in the future a hostile 
Russia than they were that it should be 
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TurkisH Garns Out or WesTERN Discorps 


were determined to drive out the Chris- 
tians anyhow, and there was no 
European state able and willing to 
prevent their expulsion, there was 
nothing to do but make a virtue of 
necessity. With great difficulty the 
Allies secured the consent of the Turks 
to the continued residence of the 250,- 
000 Greeks living in Constantinople. 
This decision is one of the saddest re- 
sults of the Great War. Instead, as it 
was expected on the day of the Armi- 
stice, that the Turk would be confined 
to the interior of Anatolia where he is 
in an undoubted majority, the Chris- 
tian minorities are to be driven from 
the homes where they dwelt for cen- 
turies before the Turk even appeared 
upon the scene. This is particularly 
pathetic in the case of the Armenians 
who suffered dreadfully for the Allied 
cause during the war and to whom the 
most explicit promises were made by 
the Allied statesmen. The suffering 
that will result from this expulsion will 
be terrible. Hundreds of thousands of 
Greeks and Armenians who are trades- 
men and artisans will be transported to 
regions where there is little possibility 
of their being able to earn a livelihood 
by their accustomed vocation. How 
the Greek Government will be able to 
succor this vast number of refugees is 
difficult to see. 
Upon the question of the capitula- 
tions, the Turk has, at the time of 
writing, stood firm. The capitulations 
are agreements made by the Turks, 
during the past four centuries, with 
different foreign nations, whereby the 
nationals of those nations have certain 
specific privileges, especially the privi- 
lege of having legal matters to which 
they are a party decided in the court 
of their country’s consul instead of the 
local Turkish court. This, the Allies 
maintain, is due to the fact that Turk- 


ish law is impregnated with principles 
founded upon the Mohammedan reli- 
gion, and were it to be applied to the 
Christian foreigner, he would not ob- 
tain justice. Moreover, the Allies 
maintain that the Turkish courts are so 
venal that a foreigner could not pos- 
sibly conduct his business were he to be 
compelled to submit dispute to Turk- 
ish courts. Both these contentions are 
denied by the Turks. But, anyhow, 
they maintain, the Turkish Republic 
is not going to permit any of the limi- 
tations upon its sovereignty admitted 
by the old régime. If foreign business 
men do not like the kind of justice 
they receive in Turkish courts, they 
need not do business in Turkey. It is 
impossible, however, for the western 
nations to accept the Turkish solution. 
The interests of their nationals in 
Turkey are too extensive and too valu- 
able to submit them to the danger of . 
Turkish justice. No decision has been __ 
made at the time of writing. Biers 


V 


The Mosul oil fields threaten to disrupt — 
the Lausanne Conference. These oil 
fields are among the most valuable in 
the world and English interests secured 
concessions in them from the old ré-_ 


gime. But these concessions will not __ 
be honored by the present Turkish _ 
Government. Now, Mesopotamia, 

which was given to the British by the __ 
League of Nations as a mandate, has 
been erected by the British into the 
Arab Kingdom of Irak under British _ 
protection. The British maintain that sal 3 


the boundary between the Kingdom of © 
Irak and the Turkish Republic is — 
north of the Mosul oil fields. The 

Turks maintain it is south. The Brit- 
ish have few troops in the region to en- — 
force their contention should the Con- 
ference uphold it. The Turks have a ~ 

well-equipped army with which to up- | 
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ish, at the moment of writing, have 
introduced a resolution to refer the 
controversy to the Council of the 
League of Nations for decision. The 
Turks have as yet refused to accept the 
suggestion. It may be that they will 
do so in the face of an otherwise unan- 
imous vote of the Conference. 


Errect Upon THE 

The Turkish success in the recent 
war in the Near East has made a pro- 
found impression upon the Moslem 
world. The Mohammedan defeated the 
Christian. Why should he submit to 
Christian overlordship anywhere? The 
reverberation has been felt through- 
out British and French dependencies 
which have large Moslem populations. 
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Egypt has practically secured inde- 
pendence, with but slight British con- 
trol in foreign affairs, and the Moslems 
of India have stiffened their opposition 
to British authority. The president of 
the French Republic recently com- 
pleted an extensive tour of the French 
possessions in northern Africa with the 
purpose of strengthening the ties that 
bind them to the home country. More- 
over, the French have made consider- 
able concessions to the Moslem natives 
in the way of self-government. The 
attitude of Mohammedan populations 
in the foreign possessions of European 
states is a factor in the control of those 
possessions which must receive far 
more careful consideration in the home 
countries than it has in the past. 


= 
| 
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2. 


HAT is the Near East? I take 

it for granted that it means possi- 
bly Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, all the Turkish Empire, 
the Balkan Peninsula and Greece. 
That is the area that figured not a little 
in the first Lausanne Conference. To- 
day that is not the same Near East 
that existed in 1912. In 1912 Turkey 
held territory across the Balkan Penin- 
sula to the Adriatic Sea. It also held 
Arabia, Palestine, Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. Since that time Turkey has 
essentially withdrawn from Arabia, 
from Palestine, from Syria, from Meso- 
potamia and from the greater part of 
the Balkan Peninsula. 

At the opening of the Lausanne Con- 
ference, the Turkey that was there 
represented covered Asia Minor, Ana- 
tolia down to the northern border of 
Syria and of Mesopotamia eastward to 
Persia and to the Russian Caucasus, 
and by general consent of the Mudania 
Conference she had been given expecta- 
tion of holding Eastern Thrace. Dur- 
ing the Conference that part of the 
territory which I have outlined was 
recognized as Turkey, and it was Tur- 
key at the beginning of the Conference 
under two governments—the govern- 
ment of Mustafa Kemal Pasha and 
the government of the Sultan of Turkey 
at Constantinople; but during the Con- 
ference the Sultan of Constantinople 
withdrew and the Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha Government occupied Constanti- 
nople. At the close of the Conference 
the only Turkey that they were con- 
sidering was the Turkey under Mus- 
tafa Kemal, with its capital at the city 
of Angora. That Turkey has not yet 


been recognized by any of the govern- 
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ments of the world, a Turkey which | ; 
began under a self-constituted leader 
and now has been recognized enough 
to be called into a Conference and 
given equal standing with the other | 
nations in that Conference for the 
settlement of Turkey and Near Eastern 
affairs. Let me here recall a few 
significant events preceding the Lau- 
sanne Conference. oa 


Some SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 


You will remember that Turkey 
under the Sultan went in with the © 
Central Powers as against the Allies in _ 
the war; you will undoubtedly remem- | 
ber that one of the most decisive battles = 
of the great war was fought in Palestine _ 
in the early autumn of 1918, in which 
the Turkish Army with its German 
leaders was completely defeated; and __ 
the Allies occupied Mesopotamia and 
Syria and pushed their forces up into 
Cilicia, the army having disappeared __ 
because of the great defeat which it — 2 


had sustained at the hands of General | 
Allenby. You will remember that soon — 
after the Armistice took place—almost 
immediately following 
stantinople was occupied by the fleets — 
and armies of the Allied nations. 4 
I was in Constantinople early in 
February of 1919, a little over two 
months after the Armistice. At that | 
time, as I say, Constantinople was oc- weet 
cupied by the Allies. It was not offi- q _ 
cially occupied by the Allies, but they __ 
were there with their fleet and with _ 


as a base for procedure against Russia, _ - 
if such procedure should seem neces- _ 
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was officially occupied by the Allies. 
After the occupation of Constantinople 
by the Allies in January and February 
of 1919, one of the generals of the 
war, Mustafa Kemal Pasha, withdrew 
into the city of Erzroom; later he 
moved toSivas and still later to Angora. 
He gathered about him a group of 
Turkish patriots, and at Erzroom he 
drew up what is known as the National 
Pact of the present Turkish Govern- 
ment. This has become the Constitu- 
tion for the new Government that was 
then taking form. This Government 
was started by malcontents, who were 
not satisfied with the occupation of 
Constantinople by the Allies, and they 
promulgated the idea of a Turkey that 
should be wholly free from foreign 
domination or control and independent 
as a sovereign state. The Allies were 
at Constantinople, and the Sultan’s 
Government, under the direction of the 
Allies, sent to Mustafa Kemal various 
leaders to persuade him to come over 
and join them at Constantinople; but 
they nearly all remained with Mustafa 
Kemal, and they still remain with him. 

Then you will recall that in May, 
1919, the Greeks were allowed to 
occupy Smyrna, and you know the 
condition and circumstances under 
which they took possession. I was in 
Smyrna about five weeks after it was 
occupied by the Greeks, and was 
shown how the Greeks took posses- 
sion. When I was there they were 
landing troops and munitions of war in 
great quantities and pushing back into 
the interior, meeting resistance from 
the Turks on every side. They not 
only occupied Smyrna at that time 
and took complete control of it, but 
they occupied the hinterland. This 
strengthened Mustafa Kemal in his 
purpose to have a government wholly 
independent from all foreign control. 
In March, 1921, there was a meeting 


= 


the Near Eastern question and also to 
consider the German reparations ques- 
tions. At that Conference there were 
two Turkish Governments represented 
—one, the Sultan’s Government at 
Constantinople, and the other, the 
Kemalist or Nationalist Government 
with headquarters at Angora. 

After the first day or two the only 
spokesman in the Conference for Tur- 
key was the representative of the 
Kemalist Government. Tewfik Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier of the Constantinople 
Government, was taken—maybe dip- 
lomatically—ill; certainly it was a 
convenient illness for Bekir Sami Bey 
representing the Kemalist Government, 
so that he became the spokesman for 
Turkey, although his Government was 
not officially recognized. The Confer- 
ence tried to bring about a state of 
peace between Greece and Turkey, and 
failed; and while the Greeks and the 
Turks had been fighting for a year, 
there had been no war, they said, until 
after that Conference, when war was 
declared between the two, and they 
have been fighting until last September. 


AMERICA PROTESTS 


Then you will recall that last August, 
when the Turks made their advance 
upon the Greeks who had been lying 
quietly in their trenches for several 
months, the Greeks did not resist, but 
began a retreat toSmyrna. You know 
the story of the tragedy of Smyrna, of 
the looting for some days and then 
burning and then the driving of the 
Greek and Armenian populations into 
the sea and the Turks remaining in 
sole control of the city and the hinter- 
land; in fact, all the Greek military 
forces were driven out of Turkey as 
well as the civilian populations as far 
as they could be reached, and the Turk 
remained in control. You will remem- 


ber that the Turks, after their looting 


rig. 
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Constantinople with the manifest pur- 
pose of repeating in Constantinople 
what they had done in Smyrna. 
Then it was that in this country a pro- 
test arose against permitting the atroc- 
ities of Smyrna to be repeated in Con- 
stantinople, where they would have 
been much more severe because of the 
larger Greek and Armenian popula- 
tions in Constantinople. It is a 
richer and a much larger city than 
Smyrna, and to have this victorious 
Turkish Army hungry for loot come 
into Constantinople would have meant 
the destruction of that city. Then it 
was that the sentiment of America 
arose in protest against having these 
atrocities carried across the Bosphorus 
into Constantinople and through Con- 
stantinople into Europe. 

They tell me in Washington that 
never, not even at the time of the 
sinking of the Lusitania, and in the 
month or two preceding the declaration 
of war on the part of the United States 
in 1917, had the State Department and 
the President been so deluged with 
telegrams, petitions and letters from 
all over the country from individuals 
and all kinds of assemblies, as poured 
in upon their desks at that time, asking 
that the United States should do some- 
thing to stop this tide of barbarism 
from sweeping across into Europe, and 
to save Constantinople. 


ENGLAND Stanps Her GrounpD 


You will remember that at that time 
England, France and Italy sent an 
order to Mustafa Kemal, when his 
troops invaded the neutral zone, that 
they withdraw from that zone and 
wait upon the border until the question 
was discussed in conference and settled. 
You will remember that they came on, 
and Italy withdrew her fleet and France 
withdrew her fleet and England stood 
alone and sent an ultimatum to 
Mustafa — that unless his troops 
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were withdrawn from the neutral zone 

it would be regarded by Great Britain 

as an act of war. England alone 
stopped that tide of barbarism from 
sweeping into Europe, and forced Tur- 

key to come into the Mudania Con- 
ference and later into the Lausanne 
Conference to settle the Near 
matters. This accounts for the Lau- . 
sanne Conference, and into that Con- — 
ference Turkey came. 4 


A Unitep anp Deriant TURKEY 
The Allies had had conferences 
advance to some extent and had de- © 
cided on some themes that they would — 
agree upon in the Lausanne Conference, _ 
but the Conference had not proceeded. ae 
more than two weeks before it became 
evident to the Turks that England, oi. 
France and Italy would not stand : 


together with any threat or display of © 
physical force against the contentions 
of the Turks. Therefore, during the — 
last half of that Conference, and cer- 
tainly it must be patent to you all now 
that, during the second session of the — 
Lausanne Conference, the Turk is in 
power. He has an army camped = 
the borders of Constantinople just 
outside of the neutral zone, and when 

I was there last January I wastoldon — 
every side that the army was eager > 

an opportunity to come into the city. — 
The Turks have taken possession of the 
city. It is no longer in control of the 
Allies. In January the entire police % 
force were Turks. After the Sultan 
fled, the Turks appointed a governor, = 


~ 


Adnan Bey, who was Minister of the 
Interior of the Angora Government, 
and the whole Turkish Empire 
under the control of Mustafa Kemal. __ 
Turkey is united as it has not been YS rs 
united before in this generation. Tur- — 
key, with an army on the borders of 
Constantinople and another army on ss. 
the northern border of Syria, is defying Br. 2 
the forces of the world. 
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Active Support From UNITED 


STATES 


You will recall that about the time 
of the opening of the Lausanne Con- 
ference, Secretary Hughes announced 
that the United States would use no 
physical force nor make any threat 
against the Turkish Empire. As a 
result of a multitude of telegrams and 
petitions from across our country, the 
State Department decided to have two 
listeners-in at the Lausanne Confer- 
ence, with power to talk and express the 
opinions of the people of the United 
States and of its Government, and 
with authority to advise. It was not 
stated, I believe, whether they were to 
advise only when their advice was 
sought, but they had power to advise, 
with the preliminary statement that 
the United States would assume no re- 
sponsibility whatever for the findings 
of the Conference and would sign 
nothing. 

Thus England, France and Italy 
were forced to assume all the burdens 
that might grow out of the findings of 
the Conference, without any support 
from the United States. France and 
Italy withdrew when the great moral 
questions like the protection of the 
Armenians came up, and ultimately 
there was no nation ready to defend. 
America spoke with no uncertain sound 
through Ambassador Child, and Great 
Britain the same in its declaration that 
England insisted that the minority 
population, and especially the Arme- 
nians, should have ample protection; 
but later, after France and Italy had 
announced that they would not employ 
physical force, England, voiced by 
Lord Curzon, sent word to Ismet 


Pasha, the spokesman for the Kemalist 

Government, that the Armenian ques- 

tion would not be again presented in 

the Conference. I do not expect that 

at the second session of the Conference 
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the Armenian will be 
up for discussion. 


TURKEY FOR THE TURKS AND No 
INTERVENTION 


The Lausanne Conference sanctioned 
the Turkish attitude, Turkey for the 
Turks, and the elimination of the 
Christian population from the entire 
country. Under the name of “Ex- 
change of Populations” Turkey was 
given the tacit authority to drive all 
the Greeks and all the Armenians out 
of Turkey except from Constantinople 
and to leave Turkey absolutely and 
alone to the Turks. I believe Turkey 
and Greece signed an agreement at 
Lausanne that if the Greeks were al- 
lowed to remain in Constantinople, the 
Greeks would allow the Turks to re- 
main in Western Thrace. There was 
no agreement with reference to the 
Armenians, of whom there are a large 
number in Constantinople. At present 
they are allowed to continue, but out- 
side of Constantinople, Turkey has 
obtained the sanction of the Conference 
at Lausanne to drive out from her 
country all of the non-Moslem popula- 
tion. The Kurds say they will have to 
go next. Expulsion of the Christians 
was in progress during the whole 
period of the Conference and is still 
going on. 

One of the conclusions to which I 
have come is, that there is no expecta- 
tion of the employment of physical 
force on the part of the Allies or of the 
United States to compel Turkey to do 
justice to the Armenian and the Greek 
populations who have been dispos- 
sessed of their homes and driven out as 
beggars upon the world. The Greeks 
have a place to which they can go, but 
the Armenians have no country ready 
to receive them. I have come to the 
conclusion, after talking with many 
leaders in Lausanne, with our Amer- 
ican spokesmen, and with the State 
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of Nations, force back of the Inter- 


he 
Department at Washington, that 
there is no possibility of America’s 
lifting a finger to bring to bear upon 
Turkey any physical force in behalf of 
justice to the Armenians. I have no 
expectation that the Allies will ever 
mobilize their forces to compel Turkey 
to do justice to these minority popula- 
tions. 

The situation is unique. After the 
war, France made a treaty with Tur- 
key, in accordance with which she 
evacuated Cilicia and turned that 
Armenian area back to the Turks. 
About a year ago now, Italy made a 
treaty with Turkey, and so Turkey, 
taking courage, came to Lausanne 
possessed with the idea that she must 
have absolute sovereignty, and that 
was the background of the discussion 
which took place at Lausanne. I 
heard the Turks say repeatedly, “As 
England is sovereign, as the United 
States is sovereign, so must Turkey be 
sovereign,” and that is the question in 
one form or another they are discussing 


today. 


STRENGTH OF Force 


The conclusion of the matter is that 
we have relied in dealing with Turkey 
upon physical force for generations. 
The Armenians, beginning way back of 
the Berlin Conference, have relied upon 
European military aid to give them 
protection from the Turks and a 
national home for themselves. Our 
own delegation in Lausanne worked 
strenuously to persuade the Turks to 
offer an area for this purpose within 
the bounds of the Turkish Empire, 
land that had been Armenian for 
2,500 years and occupied by them. 
The attempt was a failure as the Turks 
refused to act upon the suggestion. 

The question is, what can be done? 
We have heard much about the neces- 
sity of forcee—force back of the League 


the great body of compulsion inherent 
in moral force. A city is quiet and 
orderly, not because there is a police — “i 
force out in the street, but because 
the moral sentiment of the city main- ae 
tains order. There may be one half 

of one per cent who are disorderly, and — 


kept in the city to protect the law- 
abiding citizens from violence at the _ 
hand of those who are not restrained ee 
by moral force. 

There is a moral force operating in 
the international world. A Judge of 
the Court of Massachusetts 


hardier se law said to me the other _ 
day: “I have learned from following — 

back through a generation or two that 
the findings and conclusions of inter- _ 
national law are as well carried out as — oa : 


our Supreme C out. Back of inter- 
national law lie noe the moral forces — 


power to maintain order. 
We are all conscious of the fact that __ 
society is generally protected, not by © 
physical force, but by moral sentiment. 
The policeman exists for a very small 
fraction of one per cent of the com-— 
munity, while the remaining major 
portion of the community would 
maintain order of its own volition and — 
under the impulse of its own moral _ 
sense of justice and right. If the _ 
small fraction of the community could 
be taught to respect the things that | 
are right and true, then the need of a — 
police force would be reduced to a> 
minimum or could be entirely elimi-— 
nated. 
What is true of the local social order __ 
is also true of the nations. As indi- _ 
cated above, international law is 
putting into practices the high moral 


ay 
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sentiment of the world on the basis of 
right relations between the nations of 
the world. It is based on a sense of 
justice, right and good order, the pro- 
tection of the weak against the strong, 
and the maintenance of peace. 


Puysicat Force Has Faitep 


This leads us to the subject under 
consideration, namely, the situation 
in the Near East. So far as the records 
show, there has been little if any at- 
tempt to lift the moral sentiment of 
Turkey to the standard of Western 
Christian civilization. The nations of 
Europe have forced Turkey by the use 
of their armies and navies or by threat 
to submit to certain regulations im- 
posed upon Turkey. Turkey has 
reluctantly yielded and has seen her 
territory gradually disappear, until 
she is reduced at the present time to 
the minimum. She feels herself sur- 
rounded by enemies and recognizes that 
her only defense is either physical force 
applied by herself or the inducing of dis- 
cord and strife into the ranks of her ene- 
mies, so that they will be unable to unite 
upon any single policy of coercion. 

It is evident to all who understand 
the situation that physical force 
brought to bear upon Turkey has not 
elevated her sense of justice or of the 
disinterestedness of the so-called Chris- 
tian nations of Europe. She has 
maintained a defensive attitude from 
the beginning up to and including the 
Conference at Lausanne in the first and 
the present session. Physical force 
has not introduced into Turkey a 
higher sense of morality or of justice, 
but rather the reverse. Physical force 
has failed even to compel Turkey to 
obey the mandates of the Allies as put 
forth in the Lausanne Conference; and 
there is no prospect whatever that 
England, France or Italy or the United 
States will in the future, unless Turkey 
commits some overt act and again 
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precipitates hostilities, join in making 
threats of the use of physical force 
against Turkey to bring her into line 
with the Christian civilization of the 
West. In a word, physical force has 
failed and, so far as we can see, will 
fail in the future in its influence upon 
elevating the moral standard and the 
sense of justice of the rulers in Turkey. 


Wuen Turkey CoMEs INTO THE 
LEAGUE 

In the first Lausanne Conference 
Turkey expressed her willingness to 
come into the League of Nations and 
after that conclusion had been reached, 
the delegates seemed very happy in the 
prospect of being admitted as a nation 
into the great sisterhood of nations as 
represented in the League. There is 
no doubt that the leaders who were at 
Lausanne have a sincere desire that 
their government shall stand well in 
the eyes of the world. While many 
may recoil from having a country with 
the reputation of Turkey come into the 
sisterhood of nations, nevertheless the 
principle seems to have been accepted 
at Lausanne, and we may expect that 
after the treaties have been signed 
Turkey will be admitted into that 
great group of nations banded to- 
gether for perpetual peace and good 
order. This will give an opportunity 
for the nations of the world to bring 
to bear upon Turkey, not the threats 
of physical force or of physical com- 
pulsion, but of moral force expressed 
in the sentiment of the world. Turkey 
would hesitate to perpetrate new atroc- 
ities if she knew that at the next ses- 
sion of the Council of the League of 
Nations she was to be arraigned for the 
act. This will allow the nations to 
bring upon Turkey the pressure of 
moral force, of tremendous power to 
compel Turkey to set her house in 
order, to revise her court procedure, 
the relation of the official classes to the 
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WISH to state at the outset that I 

am not unpartisan, inasmuch as 
there can be no nonpartisanship in a 
question of justice versus gross injustice. 
I am a Greek Irredent’st. I was born 
in Asia Minor, lived there for twenty 
years, and I was educated in an Amer- 
ican institution, the American College 
of Smyrna, of which I was the secretary 
for five years. 

I want to explain exactly what 
Greek Irredentism means. I think I 
can best explain it by bringing the 
question home to you. Suppose that 
a foreign army, composed of people 
alien in civilization, feelings, religion 
and race to you, would overrun Amer- 
ica; by fire and sword subjugate the 
American people, burn their churches 
and their schools, refuse to allow you 
to speak your own language, not allow 
you to educate yourselves in your own 
traditions, compel you to accept their 
faith and in many instances to be 
their slaves night and day. Would 
you American people accept this con- 
dition of affairs as a course of Kismet, 
fate? Would you remain quiet and 
passive and never try to regain your 
place under the sun, your own home; 
to liberate yourselves from the yoke 
of the invader and thus regain your 
home country? 


ADHERENCE TO HER NATIONALISM 


Now, that was our position in Tur- 
key, especially in connection with 
Asia Minor. That country was the 
cradle of Greek civilization, namely, 
of our Western civilization. Ages, 
hundreds of years before civilization 
reached its apogee n Athens, it had 
flourished in Asia Minor. There, in 
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that country, the Greeks lived happily 
and progressed. It was their own 
home. Then the Turks came and 
subjugated us. We lost our churches, 
our schools, our homes and lived as 
slaves. But we never lost our national 
consciousness, our religion, and the 
desire to liberate ourselves was supreme 
in our hearts. We would not have 
been worthy of our ancestors were we 
willing to accept that condition of 
affairs and become Turks. We wor- 
shipped in underground cellars. 
Quietly, secretly, we preserved our 
customs and our language through our 
religion, and finally little by little, 
owing to Turkey’s idleness and in- 
capacity for any constructive work 
whatever, and owing to our own desire 
for work—to our own natural desire 
for progress and for civilization—we 
became indispensable to the Turkish 
Empire. 

Both the Greeks and the Armenians 
were the indispensable economic factors 
in the Turkish Empire. Those who 
have not understood that so far, will 
easily find it out in the young, new 
Turkey of Mustafa Kemal of tomorrow, 
from which state this economic factor 
will be absent. I do not know what 
this new type of Turk is going to be. 
He has sprung up over night, put the 
clothes of the young and of the old 
Turks aside and garbed himself with 
the new raiment of Nationalism. I 
do not know what kind of a brute he is 
going to make; but certainly for five or 
six hundred years his fathers and fore- 
fathers have been in direct touch with 
civilization and they have not changed 
a bit. The only thing, as Gladstone 
said, the only thing they have learned 
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is to get in debt quicker than the 


Western nations do. 


In Spire or THE TurRK 

In spite, then, of Turkish misgovern- 
ment, we went on, we worked and we 
progressed. We had 22 archbishops in 
Asia Minor, 180,000 Greek boys and 
girls in Greek schools, and nearly 4,000 
Greek schools and colleges. And that 
is the Asia Minor which the Turks 
claim as their own. But the Turk, as 
master there, what has he shown to us 
of a constructive civilized nature? 
Absolutely nothing. Finally, we re- 
gained our liberty through disloyalty. 
Of course we were not loyal to the 
Turks, any more than Americans could 
be loyal to an invader, to a foreign 
barbarian who mastered them by force; 
and we won our independence in the 
Treaty of Sévres, which was the mini- 
mum of the Greek and Armenian na- 
tional aspirations. The Treaty of 
Sévres—our charter of liberty we might 
say—-was very just to the Greeks and 
Armenians, but it was not considered 
just or acceptable by the Turks, though 
the countries which were liberated had 
a Greek and Armenian preponderance. 
Mustafa Kemal was suing Mr. Veni- 
zelos for peace in October, 1920. The 
only reason why Greece did not sign 
peace at that time was because Mus- 
tafa Kemal was not willing to accept 
the independence of Armenia. 

That was the spirit of Greece then, 
and that was the spirit of Greece when 
abandoned by the Allies for two years; 
tricked, stabbed in the back, left alone, 
fighting the fight of all, but abandoned 
by all. That was the spirit of Greece 
which made her keep her army in the 
Asia Minor trenches until that army 
was absolutely exhausted, rather than 


to the mercies of the Turk. 

It has been stated that when the 
Greek army went to Smyrna, that 
that was the beginning of all the troubles 
in the Near East. There is a French 
paper, published in the city of Paris, 
the Paris Temps. If one will take the 
trouble to read the issue of that paper — 


of February 11, 1919, fully four months L 


before the Greeks went to Smyrna, the — 
reader will see there a complete de- 
scription of the Nationalist Movement 


abandon the Christians of Asia Minor a 


under Mustafa Kemal and his aides an ay 


in the interior of Anatolia. The French ee 


paper in question cannot possibly be — 
accused of phil-hellenism. 


A Force Wuicu Negeps No 
JUSTIFYING 


Of course, I am not ie or 


justifying Greek Irredentism. 
not need any justification. 

when I was born. 
in my blood and I was strengthened in 
it as I grew up. It is a sublime moral 
force which makes us sacrifice ourselves, 


and which will make us sacrifice our- | 


selves again in the years to come— 
because we will go back to our homes 


if it takes us another five hundred _ 
I was also strengthened in | 


years. 


It does 
I got it 
I suppose it was 


that conviction owing to my education 7 _ 


in the American College in Smyrna. 


The spirit of freedom, of liberty, of © 
progress of civilization, was in me _ 


because I was born a Greek; but more _ 


came to me with the American College 
associations. Of course, I do not need 
to justify Greek Irredentism to Ameri- 
cans. 


ish, the Irredentism of other races, and 
very justly. 
honor then could not be a stigma today. 


You all whole-heartedly ap- — 
plauded the Czechoslovakian, the Pol- _ 


What was a badge of — 
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general topic upon which I 
have been asked to write involves 
‘so wide a range that I hestitate in the 
ee of any particular treatment 
of it. The influence of Europe on 
America has been vast. Europe is the 
motherland of America. Our scholars 
look back to the intellectual splendor 
of Athens, supreme in art, philosophy 
and mental alertness. The indirect 
effect of that city state upon political 
institutions and social life in our own 
country is potent until this day. 
Nearer to us, yet in a far-off and almost 
forgotten age, there is Rome, with her 
excellence in political organization 
and administration, her contribution 
to literature and to law. The impor- 
tance of the cultural, economic and po- 
litical influence of Europe upon our 
own country cannot be measured. But 
that which is most clearly manifest is 
that there has been no uniformity in 
that influence. In the different coun- 
tries on the other side of the Atlantic, 
there is the widest diversity among the 
inhabitants and in the resultant im- 
pression upon the outside world, as, 
for example, between those of the Brit- 
ish Isles on the one hand and of Rus- 
sia and Turkey on the other. What 
are the fundamental facts in regard to 
this grand division of the world? 
What are the causes of the present 
situation there, with its faction, threat 
of war and of chaos? 


EXTERNAL INFLUENCES 


To understand this subject we must 
study essential facts of geography and 
of ethnology. Look at the map of 
Europe; its physical configuration is 
largely for concitions to- 
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day; extending west from the bound- 
aries of Russia there is an area divided 
by mountain chains and rivers. There 
are also peninsulas jutting out into the 
sea—Greece, Italy, Spain and Portugal 
in the Iberian Peninsula; Denmark; 
Sweden and Norway, now separate 
nations. The British Isles separated 
by a narrow channel are exceptional. 
Their severance from continental Eu- 
rope is one of the important facts of 
history and has had much to do with the 
development of England and her peculi- 
arly influential position in the growth 
of that continent. Professor Gold- 
win Smith said the English Channel 
and the Straits of Dover made of Eng- 
land an industrial nation. From early 
ages her people have been prominent, 
or indeed dominant on the sea, both in 
navies and in what we term mercantile 
marine. A narrow stretch of water has 
protected her from invasion by foreign 
foes. Russia on the other hand, a vast 
plain stretching out toward Asia, re- 
tains an Asiatic flavor. With its vast 
level plains, it is the one country which 
is exceptional in its topography as com- 
pared with other countries of Europe. 
In the wide area of this continent there 
are the greatest dissimilarities of cli- 
mate and of soil, accentuating the de- 
velopment of diversity in traits and 
aspirations. 

Passing from the influences of geog- 
raphy we may take up that of ethnol- 
ogy. Europe was settled by successive 
migrations for the most part from Asia; 
peoples of widely different development 
in civilization, entering Europe with 
widely different motives, some for the 
usual purposes of orderly colonization, 
others in search of richer peoples or 
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more fertile lands which they could 
plunder. The result of all these factors 
has been a grand division made up of 
separate communities or nationalities 
with an infinite variety of race, re- 
ligion, language and cultural develop- 
ment. These facts make for three 
conditions, which may be expressed by 
three key words: segregation, repul- 
sion, rivalry. 


Tue 


The situation created by facts of 
geography and ethnology, all making 
for the upbuilding of separate com- 
munities, has been intensified by the 
adoption or growth of every form of 
government from the most despotic, 
as in the cases of Russia and Turkey, to 
those of the most liberal institutions, 
as in the case of Denmark, and in a less 
degree, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. In this broad 
area there have been wars throughout 
the centuries, resulting in changes of 
boundaries, the subjugation of the 
weaker by the stronger; almost con- 
stant war until a comparatively recent 
period, and during that recent period 
there have been collisions on a large 
scale, culminating in the recent colossal 
conflict which was but the logical out- 
come of conditions which have existed 
for centuries. The inevitable rivalries 
were very much increased in the first 
instance by the discovery of America 
and quickened activity in outlying 
portions of the earth. The desire for 
enlargement of dominion and for the 
treasures of unknown lands was the 
fruitful source of wars on sea and on 
land. Still further, about the begin- 
ning of the 19th century the industrial 
development, which was the result of 
the utilization of steam power and of 
machinery, enlarged the horizon of all 
peoples, created a demand for materials 
of industry and other products, which 
were pet in eens part of tl of the all 


INFLUENCE ON AMERICA 


_ statesmen, striving always for a federal — 


Commercial warfare was the distinc- __ 
tive feature of this later era, while the | 
desire for political control was the dis- 
tinctive feature of the former. 


CONTRASTS 


Since the formation of our own gov- > 
ernment, there has been another in- _ 7 
fluence of Europe upon America of the as 
utmost importance in the settlement of = 
millions of immigrants in this new 
world, bringing with them various ; 
characteristics and contributing most a 
potently to the character of the Ameri- | 
can nation. The Anglo-Saxon stock _ 
has predominated, but ideals and 
characteristics have been very substan- 
tially modified by the infusion of set- __ 
tlers from all the other countries of a i 
Europe. However, from the start — 
differences in race, religion and lan- — 
guage have been negligible in compari- = 
son with Europe. This brief survey is _ 
of vital importance in tracing differ- 
ences between Europe and the United — 
States. In contrast with the repulsion | 
and rivalry there, here is a united 
country with certain fundamental ideas 
such as liberty, codperation, the desire 
for peace and industrial development. 
Among 48 states there is absolute free- 
dom of social intercourse. 


CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE ~ 


Another fact which should be taken 
into account is that the beginnings of 
national life, instead of preceding as in 
Europe the modern development of 
transportation and the applications of — 
science, have here been more nearly con- 
temporaneous with that development. | 
Without the triumphs of science which _ 
have furnished readier communication | 
our own United States would hardly 
have been possible. I have often spo- 
ken of the influence of Mr. Webster 
upon this nation. He was supreme 
among lawyers; at the forefront among 
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union. When he delivered his speech 
in response to Mr. Hayne in January, 
1830, it was in the days of the construc- 
tion of canals and railroads on a very 
_ considerable scale. By only 14 years 
_ that splendid oration preceded the be- 
ginnings of the magnetic telegraph. 
se triumphs of progress brought 
the states of the Union as near each to 
the other as had been the-counties in 
_ the administration of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. I would not detract from his fame 
as a statesman and an orator, but he 
was a powerful protagonist swimming 
with the tide. Except for the develop- 
ments of science and invention his 
famous words, “ Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, oneand inseparable,” might 
have been the dream of an idealist. 


= The same developments in Europe 
instead of making for union and co- 
operation enhanced the national spirit 
and promoted repulsion rather than 
union. Boundaries there were already 
set. National types were already fixed. 
There are other reasons why the influ- 
ence of Europe upon America has been 
lessened. Our country was formed by 
severance from a country beyond the 
sea, as the result of a war; and irra- 
tional bitterness resulting from that 
war and a later contest survived and 
has a certain force until this day. Our 
institutions are of a very different 
nature from those of Europe. This was 
the first land in which popular govern- 
ment was tried upon a large scale. Our 
people looked with distrust upon the 
rule of kingdoms and upon alliances 
and consequent wars of Europe. The 
fathers did not wish to be involved in 
their controversies, believing that they 
were pioneers in a new and grand ex- 
periment along lines which promised a 
future altogether better than in any of 
the lands from which our people came. 


These feelings have their lodgment 
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still, but closer contact and the enor- 
mous growth of commerce and means 
of transportation have tended to make 
the world one great commercial and 
social republic. The chief obstacle in 
the way must be said to be the 
continuance of repulsion and lack of 
confidence in Europe, which has been 
intensified by the late war and its after- 
math. In this connection it is to be 
noted that recently the national spirit 
has assumed a much stronger hold 
than formerly. 


DISAPPOINTMENT IN THE TREATY 


As one who favored the League of 
Nations with proper reservations, I 
am compelled to say that body has 
been a disappointment to those who 
believed in it. It has been impossible 
to suppress imperialistic ambitions or 
to abate the hatred and animosity 
which hold so many nations in their 
grip. It is the opinion of some that 
Europe desires us to be her guide, phi- 
losopher and friend, that by a voice 
from us the tempest will be stilled and 
nations at variance will welcome our 
intervention. Unfortunately this im- 
pression is a delusion. The Treaty of 
Versailles was an attempt to join two 
portions or objects so inconsistent that 
they could not work out together—one 
was a League which should promote 
peace, the other looked to vindictive- 
ness and the controlling power of the 
conquerors. Since that Treaty condi- 
tions have become even worse; our 
leadership for a cessation of the mad 
race for naval supremacy has been only 
partially successful. France has not 
yet ratified that Treaty, although in 
the agreements reached at Washington 
ours was the country which was granting 
the most. We were able to construct a 
navy far surpassing any of the other 
countries; we agreed to scrap 800,000 
tons of warships and abandon construc- 
tion on which three hundred millions 
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have equal consideration. 


had been expended. When Mr. Wil- 
son in good faith expressed himself 
against the possession of Fiume by 
Italy, his popularity there, which had 
been so marked by a most enthusiastic 
reception, was immediately destroyed. 
Our own suggestions of a commission to 
study the question of reparations have 
been flatly rejected. This is the pres- 
ent situation. it 


Dawn or A New Era—Tue 
INTERNATIONAL CouRT 


It is earnestly to be hoped that a 
suffering Europe may yet see the folly 
of antagonisms which have lasted 
through centuries. We should be ever 
ready to do our part as one of the great 
family of nations to aid in the cause of 
peace, but the remedy is not with us, 
our efforts would be futile until the 
countries of Europe realize there is a 
better way than that which they are 
now adopting. In this connection I 
wish to say a word in behalf of the pro- 
posed International Court. We have 
been the leader among the nations in 
establishing peaceful methods for the 
settlement of international contro- 
versies by diplomacy first and when 
that fails by arbitration, but the final 
achievement which will secure peace 
is a great tribunal before which all 
nations, strong and weak alike, must 
appear. A Chief Justice stated 100 
years ago that St. Petersburg (Russia), 
and Geneva (Switzerland), ought to 
We have 
manifested our desire for peaceful set- 
tlements by messages from presidents, 
especially in recent years—Cleveland, 
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McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft and Wil- | 
son—and by resolutions unanimously —_ 
passed by both Houses of Congress. t 
Secretaries Hay and Root in giving in- is 
structions to our delegates to succes- 
sive Hague Conferences in 1899 and — 
1907 directed them to make “a he 
effort for an international court. That 
is the record of our country. Wecan- 
‘not consistently go back upon that rec- 
ord, or shirk from our responsibilities 
at this time when such a body is SO + 
urgently needed. It will not be in the 4 = 
power of any country to summon the ~~ 
United States before this Court in + 
controversies which may be embar- 
rassing to us. Some may be disap- — i. 
pointed in its beginnings. The larger 
nations have agreed to give to the . 
Court only such jurisdiction as is og 
voluntary with them in each case, and 
our own participation must naturally 
have the same limits, especially in 
view of the attitude of the Senate on . 
this and previous occasions. But such | 
a tribunal is at least a beginning, a = 
beginning full of promise. The Court | 
is already functioning and is made up a A 
of jurists of the highest standing, in 
whose selection we must have a voice —_y 
and whose decisions must be in accord- 
ance with international law. That | 
which is most needed in this country to 
overcome opposition to this tribunal — 
is a more perfect understanding of its | 
scope and objects; a suppression of the = 
feeling of aloofness from Europe which 
is so widely prevalent, and such action 
as is worthy of the aspirations of the 
American people for peace and a new 
oom Gow” 
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world is now one neighbor- 


hood. It is even of one mind as to 
the value of peace, industry and honor. 
But the intellect of the world has little 
to do with its conduct. Probably its 
lungs, its liver and its passions have 
much more influence upon its affairs. 
The human intellect has been a kind of 
dog in the house of life—not well under- 
stood and often kicked out of doors. 
There have been long periods when the 
dog would seem to have run away, and, 
year after year, wise men have vainly 
called and whistled. But for success- 
ful revolts the brain of man would have 
perished from disuse. There are lands 
in which its light has gone out; where, 
indeed, the brain has ceased to be any- 
thing but a guide to the purse and the 
belly, and to their sources of supply. 
Are we not alarmed, even now, by the 
horrid tumult rising out of the dark 
shadow of inveterate ignorance stretch- 
ing half across the earth? Are we 
not astonished by the spectacle of a 
tyrant erecting his throne on the petri- 
fied intellects of Russia and threaten- 
ing civilization with the cracked voice 
of criminal insanity—wilder than those 
that lately rang in the madhouse of 
Central Europe? 


Our MANNERS AT Home AND ABROAD 


Always the Great Powers have been 
careless with their reputations. They 
have hired diplomats to express sal- 
aried insincerity while their chancellors 
were planning destruction. Human 
character has not been able to survive 
in the No Man’s Land of the nations. 
It falls at the border. 

There was once a Deacon Smith who 
was an exemplary man in his own vil- 
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lage, but when he went a-fishing he 
used to take off his coat at the edge of 
the woods and say: “Deacon, you lay 
there. I’m going to be Bill Smith till 
I get back,” and as Bill Smith he fitted 
his conduct to his company, which was 
going far, and allowed himself certain 
convivial liberties which would have 
shocked the people at home. Beyond 
its own boundaries every nation would 
seem to be a kind of Bill Smith. It 
fits its conduct to the reputation of its 
company. The principles of honor 
and justice are good enough for home 
use, but there are places where they 
can find neither accommodation nor 
reciprocity. So we may well assume 
that humanity is not yet prepared for 
universal peace and good will. 

We may almost say that there is no 
international morality. The moral 
sentiments differ like the vegetation of 
different latitudes, and diversity of 
morals is a bad thing. The world on 
the whole is not respectable. If it were 
ruled by the great majority of its morals 
it would be, I fancy, the Hell’s-Kitchen 
of the universe. Even among the best 
people there is a well-grounded lack of 
mutual confidence and understanding. 
We must build up these things if we are 
to have peace among the nations and 
for the prodigious task we must make 
a background. When Cromwell was 
confronted by a problem he was wont 
to ask himself, “Is the spirit of the peo- 
ple prepared to go along with us?” 
Every great change, like those wrought 
by Cromwell and by Washington, has 
had a deep background of popular 
spirit. Racial change is a growth— 
not a miracle. If there is to be endur- 
ing peace and good will, the people of 
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the leading nations must be prepared 
to go along with it. 


Tue NEEDED BACKGROUND 
Our plans, in my view, are mostly 


misdirected. We look for results too 
immediate. We forget the needed 
background. We aim at men—at in- 


tellects locked by conceit and baffled 
by prejudice. There is no type of 
conceit so hopeless as that created by 
success; nothing more immovable 
than prejudice which has built its nest 
in a mature intellect and there raised 
an evil brood. Always there will be 
crows in that tree. It is an exceptional 
man who can learn anything. Gen- 
erally a man has closed his books and 
struck his balance. He has decided 
to stand upon it. He resents an audi- 
tor. Anyone who would cause him to 
correct his balance is treated with scorn. 
Humility does not often live with suc- 
cess. The man who has kept a degree 
of self-distrust and a capacity to learn 
and to grow is almost as exceptional as 
Abraham Lincoln. As a rule the terms 
Republican, Democrat, Whig, Tory, 
Baptist, Unitarian and the like signify 
the end of the road of learning and the 
closed gates of the City of Contentment. 

Inthis world everything moves on but 
the average intellect which goes for- 
ward until it suspects itself of greatness 
and then halts, and tries to prove it 
with the evidence in hand. That 
keeps one busy the rest of his life. 
Have we even learned the fact, clearly 
demonstrated by the Great War, that 
men have signally failed in the manage- 
ment of the world’s affairs; that they 
are mainly a spoiled and incapable lot 
and that something ought to be done 
about it? Many of them exert an 
evil influence on the young, who are 
the hope of the world, with their greed, 
their conceit, their neglect of duty 
and notably their ancient habit of 
making friendly gestures and remarks 


student has ever striven for? 


the Devil. Every ruined val isa 


monument to the neglect of men and - 


women. 

Here, we must admit, is almost | 
a common weakness of the mature 
intellect; it is willing to do a conven- © 


ient amount of teaching, but it is — 7 


not able or willing to learn. It is the 
young who learn. The seed of under- 
standing and the common spirit must 
be sown in the minds of the young if 
it is to bear fruit. There is good soil. © 
It is like the mould of the ancient for- — 
est, rich with the deposit of centuries, 
unspent by the greed of the husband- 


man. It is quick. It is rank with 
vitality. It longs for the seed and the 
sunlight. With due allowance for 


heredity, it differs little under all skies. 
The young of the white races have a 
like spirit. The heart of youth, the 


world over, is naturally open to gen- 


erous impulse and friendly sentiment. 
Our Lord spoke not for the children of © 
any favored race when He gave His 


praise and blessing tothose whocamein _ 


His way. 


Tue Buve Birp or THE NATIONS 


The dearest hope of man for peace 
and good will must, somehow, be car- 
ried to the heart of youth in the great 
Christian nations. May we not cut a 
trail half around the earth, at least, 
for international thought to travel in— — 
an open, pleasant, profitable road for 
all peoples—and train their young to 
walk in it? Is it not possible to cul- 
tivate in them a habit of thinking in © 
terms of human welfare?» How may _ 
we reach the learners of the world and 
induce them to lengthen their vision, 
thoughts and sympathies? Shall it be 
by prizes offered by one, rich in purse 


and spirit, for the best expression of 
such vision, thoughts and sympathies _ 


—prizes richer, perhaps, than any the 
Shall we 
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make no effort to induce the learners to 
learn the thing best worth knowing, 
that the theme of themes is that pre- 
sented by the obstacles to permanent 
peace and the means of removing them? 
Who is there wise enough to see the 
need of a background for the accom- 
plishment of the great desire of man 
and noble enough to be the shepherd 
of the young and lead them into new 
pastures? 


Have we not, here in America, the 


organizations ready made and strong 
enough to convey their high spirit to 
the heart of youth, in the Christian 
nations, if only it should meet with 
hopeful hospitality? We have great 
bands of young men and women organ- 
ized for altruistic effort—Christian 
Associations, Hebrew Associations, 
ga Knights of Columbus, School Leagues 
and Greek-letter sororities, the scope 
of whose work should now be interna- 
tional. Their common aim should be 
to establish contact and sympathy 
: between the young of the leading na- 
tions. To this great undertaking our 
college fraternities should lead the way. 
= They have helped to bring the young 
manhood of our far-reaching Republic 
into brotherly accord. These growing 
and enlightened circles of friendship 
have established sympathetic relations 
between the sons of the North and the 
South, the East and the West, and given 
them a common devotion to principles 
that make for good citizenship. Now 
is their opportunity to enlarge the cir- 
cles and set the rhythm of a new march 
toward the goal of a mutual under- 
ce standing between the nations. Let 
a our strongest fraternities amend their 


A Pan-HELLENiIc Bonpb 


charters and constitutions, if need be, 
7 so as to extend their vision across the 
=a shortened spaces of a new world; let 
them also take a serious interest in the 
study of modern languages. If their 


a * 


spirit is unequal to this task, another 
and a greater frat should be started, 
with chapters in the leading universi- 
ties of America and Europe, bound by a 
common oath to the broad principles 
that make for human brotherhood. 

Who could estimate the moral value 
of such a pan-Hellenic bond embracing 
the best young blood of the world, 
holding sessions on both sides of the sea 
and making plans that look to the good 
of all? Who could measure the effect 
of our delegates going into friendly 
council with their brothers in Europe— 
eating with them, playing with them, 
conferring with them and finally, let us 
hope, agreeing with them as to the 
things which would widen the growing 
arch of their spirit? There would be 
the first “‘parliament of man.” In it, 
I think the blue bird of the nations 
would come to life. Slowly, indeed, but 
surely it would create the needed back- 
ground for international peace and stop 
the confusion on the Tower of Babel. 

Not to be lightly thought of would be 
the habit formed therein of using the 
best word the tongue of man has spo- 
ken—the word “brother.” One can- 
not call a man his brother without seek- 
ing to justify the word with conduct. 
It is a compelling word and I would use 
its magic for the healing of many ills. 
Is this the great task of pioneering in 
the vision of Walt Whitman? 


O you youths, western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly 
pride and friendship, 
Plain I see you, western youths, see you 
tramping with the foremost 
q 


Pioneers! O Pioneers! 

Once upon a time there were two 
brothers who had adjoining farms. 
They quarrelled and were as strangers. 
In bitter years not a word passed be- 
tween them. Their spirit had been 
forced upon their children. The latter 
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were as those who had never seen each 
other. In felling the ancient forest they 
had left a strip of it between the two 
spaces of sown land. It had helped to 
keep the families apart. By and by its 
timber was cut and sold. The houses 
and barns and fields and workers were 
then visible from either side of the 
strong fence between them. Voices 
rang across the opened border. 

Now, one day, there were two boys 
of like age working near together on op- 
posite sides of the fence. A long time 
they worked without speaking. When 
the day was near spent, being Jonely, 
one of the boys shook a greeting to the 
other with hishand. That lifted, wav- 
ing hand was the white fiag of the 
clean heart of youth. It said, “Let 
us be friends.” Up went the other 
boy’s hand. Slowly they approached 
each other and met at the fence. 

«Their hands touched. Then these 
words: 

“T don’t know why you and I should 
hate each other, do you?” 
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“No, I don’t. Let’s try t to make cor 
fathers stop hating.” 

“T’m afraid that they are too old to — 
learn anything,” said one. hia 

“But we are not,” said the other. 

“The thing we shall try to teach - a 
is not hard to learn—that they are — Fe 
brothers.” 


each had given to the other and, one — 
day, it came to pass that the two men 
were sowing in adjoining fields hard by 
the fence. As they strode along, their 
hands scattering the wheat, they car- __ 
ried in their thoughts the seed of a — mu) 
harvest better than any reaping of the 
husbandman. And lo! it‘fell suddenly, 
for one of them stopped and called in a 
loud voice: “‘ Brother!” 

That word put an end to the long 
quarrel. The brothers met at the 
fence and made a breach in it, never— 
closed, and embraced each other. 

May we not hope to hear this word, 
with its content of healing and good will, 
shouted across the fences of the world. 
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HE subject of this section is The 

Influence of Europe on America. 
We cannot separate that subject from 
its counterpart, the influence of America 
on Europe. If we look backward, the 
influence of Europe on America is the 
influence of a parent on a child. We 
have recently become so independent 
that we forget that we owe everything 
to Europe. We owe our own selves. 
Europe is our mother country. With 
the exception of a few aborigines that 
are still left here and a few immigrants 
from Asia and Africa, practically 
everyone in America owes his race to 
Europe. He owes likewise his lan- 
guage, his religion, his literature, his 
morals, and all the traditions of civili- 
zation. 

We also owe a recent debt, in that 
those whom we are now calling our 
Allies or associates in the recent war 
fought that battle for us a year and a 
half before we entered at the very end. 
It therefore comes with ill grace from 
us now,—considering that we owe, 
perhaps, our very existence and safety, 
thanks to the untold millions of lives 
and billions of treasure which England 
and France poured out to keep back the 
Germans,—that we should propose to 
abandon Europe as a bankrupt con- 
cern. If they over there are bankrupt, 
and I fear a large part of Europe is, so 
far as the governments are concerned, 
some part of the bankruptcy was due 
to incurring bills, we might properly 
say, in our behalf, and not only that 
but during a time when, through what 
we called our neutrality, we were 
making billions of dollars privately out 


of the war. 
= 
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Reciprocal Influences Between America and Europe 


By Irvine Fisuer, | 
University 


Tue Turninc Pornt 


The great war marks the turning 
point. The great war separates two 
epochs of history. A thousand years 
from now, whatever befalls, the his- 
torian will classify the history of the 
world into two great periods—one be- 
fore the World War of 1914 to 1918, 
and the other, after. 

As I have said, when we look back 
we see that we owe everything that we 
are and represent to Europe. But 
what as we look forward? There are 
two divergent roads. It all depends on 
what our attitude toward Europe shall 
be whether Europe shall drag us down 
or we shall pull Europe up, if for no 
other reason, in order that we may not 
be dragged down. 

Let us consider these two possibilities 
separately. Suppose that we do pur- 
sue the policy of isolation. What will 
happen? Economically we are going 
to lose the eleven billion dollars that 
Europe owes us. Perhaps we shall lose 
part of it anyway—perhaps it is well 
that we should—but we are going to 
lose more of it, and I believe practically 
all of it except what England will pay, 
if we pursue a policy of isolation. 


SITUATION REVERSED 


The two periods of history which the 
World War separates are distinguished 
among things as that during which 
America has been a debtor nation and 
that during which it will be a creditor 
nation. It is inevitable that this rever- 
sal in our situation should occur, for 
hitherto we were the ones who lacked 
capital, who needed raw materials and 
machinery, and advances of credit from 
Europe, that we might conquer this 
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continent. Now we have accumulated 
our wealth and the situation is quite 
reversed; for Europe is in a position of 
recuperation. She is in the condition 
of the pioneer in the economic sense, 
for she has suffered from the shock of 
war an enormous destruction of capital, 
injury of land, destruction of labor, in- 
jury to industrial organization, but 
above all a shock to her currency sys- 
tem, due to the inability of her govern- 
ments to make both ends meet, and 
therefore, recourse to inflation. Noth- 
ing will lead to swifter economic de- 
generation than the instability of the 
monetary system, and while even un- 
der the gold standard we have suffered 
somewhat from this instability, that 
suffering is as nothing compared with 
that which comes from the inflation 
through paper money, due to the inabil- 
ity or the supposed inability of a gov- 
ernment to pay its debts otherwise. 

Thus Europe is in the position of a 
sick man who has been desperately ill 
for four years and who has unsuccess- 
fully endeavored, during four more 
years, to recuperate. He is in no con- 
dition to pay back debts, and it comes 
with ill grace from us, if we recognize 
that condition and compare it with ours, 
to demand that these debts be paid or 
even begun to be paid at once. If it 
were an individual and we were the 
creditor banker, if we had any intelli- 
gence we would say, “The sick man 
after eight years, of course, must first 
repair his premises; he must acquire 
new tools for his trade, he must have 
raw materials. Therefore, for these 
things we must advance him credit, 
not altogether for his benefit but for 
ours as creditors also, in order that we 
may put him on his feet and enable 
him to repay us.’ 


Economic Errects or IsoLaATion 


(1) If we abandon Europe to her fate 
we shall not be able to lend her money, 
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not only because our Government, by —_ 
its very policy of isolation, naturally _ 
cannot do so but also because, through 
that policy of isolation, we make it __ 
impossible, except from charitable me 
tives, for business men to do the same. | 
If Europe had real stability, such as 
could be given her through American 
participation in her affairs, then we 
could trust Europe, we could invest in 
Europe, we could lend to Europe, but 
today we do not think it is profitable to — 
invest in Russia or Germany, just as i 
do not think it is profitable to invest in © 
Mexico, because there is not political — 
stability, peace and security. ¥ 
The first thing that the lender w rants 
to know is what security he is going to 
get, and he knows that the basis for | 
his security when he lends to a foreign 
country or to the people of a foreign - 
country must be peace and political — 
security. If we pursue the policy of ig 
isolation the effect will be that Europe — 
will continue her course of economic 
degeneration and be unable to pay us] 
her debt. So the effect of Europe on — 
us will be to deprive us of what Europe — : 
owes. 
(2) Another economic effect will be 
to deprive us of profitable trade. We 
have hitherto had profitable trade with 
Europe. . Europe has been our best — 
customer. We have depended on 
Europe to take half of our cotton crop, — 
a third of our corn crop, a quarter of a 
our wheat crop, and if we cannot trade — 
with Europe, if we cannot put a 
on her feet so that she can trade with — 
us, if we do not make such political a 
conditions of stability as will enable us _ 
to make the necessary economic credit _ 
advances to Europe soastoenable her __ 
to trade with us, we cannot even sell 
her raw materials. Le 
(3) The third economic effect, or Py 
accentuation of these two effects, will 4 


= 
7 


come from a degeneration of her mone- 
tary system. 
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Some short-sighted people have 
pointed to Germany as very prosperous 
tg through inflation. It is the kind of 

_ false prosperity that a man who takes 
whiskey seems to have. The use of 
- inflation and paper money is a sort of 
_-- intoxicant. The more you take the 

; more you need, and while for a time 
-- you seem to be stimulated, in the end 

4 you are depressed. I know that one of 

a ‘ my fellow townsmen in New Haven, 
_ president of a clock company there, 

has said that unless we protect our- 

selves, through the tariff or otherwise, 

_ from the competition of German clocks, 
a he will be driven out of business. He 
--peasons that out from the dislocation 


~ i of the exchanges—and there is more or 


less truth in it—that during the transi- 

a tion period while inflation is going on 
and wages lag behind prices, it gives 
the producer in Germany an advantage 
- at the expense of the wage earner. 
- But it is a short-lived advantage be- 
cause this same influence of inflation 
finally ruins the credit of the country 
so. that the government cannot place a 
_ foreign loan, because no other country 
and no banker will trust them. In the 
same way their people cannot get pri- 
vate loans and while, when you reckon 

it out from the standpoint of arithme- 
tic, you can readily prove that German 
competition is going to kill certain in- 
dustries of the United States, it 

- amounts to nothing because the German 
industry itself is being killed and 
restricted for lack of raw materials and 

for lack of credit. aa 


A Race ror ARMAMENTS 


Besides these economic effects which, 
if we pursue the policy of isolation, 
Europe is sure to have on the United 
States, are even more important social 
effects and political effects. Among 
other things will be a mad race in 
armaments. Reference has been made 
to the effort, the fine effort of Secretary 


Hughes to bring about disarmament. 
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Several treaties were negotiated suc- 
cessfully in Washington, but they have 
not yet been ratified by France and 
Italy. Now so far as I am concerned, 
rather than criticize these countries, I 
would be inclined to speculate on the 
reason why they have not ratified, 
and I suspect that the willingness of 
France to put off ratification so long is 
at least intensified by the display of 
delay on the part of our own Govern- 
ment in dealing with the treaties which 
France sent over to us, not only the 
Treaty of Versailles but the special 
treaty, which France particularly 
wanted us to sign and ratify, of alli- 
ance with England and herself in pro- 
tection against another invasion by 
Germany. That treaty was never even 
brought before the Senate, for the 
Treaty of Versailles never got out of 
the way. Our disregard of their re- 


quests to give them some kind of se- | 


curity is, I believe, partly, at least, 
responsible for their apparent disre- 
gard of our treaty. At any rate, if we 
continue to pursue this policy of isola- 
tion, even if these Hughes treaties are 
ultimately put into effect and do re- 
duce the competition in naval arma- 
ments of the fighting ship class, the 
first-class battleships, we shall be drawn 
into the competition for the lesser 
craft, which are not included in these 
treaties, and we shall be drawn into the 
competition in land armaments. At 
any rate, Europe will pursue this policy 
of competitive armaments. 


Course Lert FRANCE 


The reason and secret of France 
having an army of 700,000 men is not a 
desire to conquer the world. It is sim- 
ply that France feels that she must 
have some kind of security, and, hav- 
ing failed to get it by the particular 
method which she requested of England 
and the United States, involving the 
united forces through the League of 
Nations and otherwise—having failed 
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in getting the security by that course 
internationally, she feels there is only 
one course left for her and that is to get 
security nationally. She felt that she 
must either combine with the rest of 
the world in disarmament or she must 
compete with the rest of the world in 
armament. Her example has been 
followed by other countries in Europe. 
The result is to put more men today 
under arms there than before the 
World War, and that is another mill- 
stone around the neck of Europe in 
addition to these enormous debts and 
the inflation of paper money. This 
millstone of militarism coming out of 
competitive armaments is going to 
affect our foreign trade and our pay- 
ment from Europe, and is going to in- 
volve us in this competition, and in- 
crease our taxation. 

‘Tae Next War alts 

You know our Secretary of Navy 
and our Secretary of War and their 
experts, General Pershing and Admiral 
Sims, are going around the country and 
telling us that we must have a larger 
army and a larger navy. They tell us 
that 17 nations today are preparing for 
war. If 17 other nations are preparing 
for war we must prepare for war. So if 
we pursue the policy of isolation we are 
going to be drawn into competition in 
armaments. 

And one more important effect. Ulti- 
mately we may and probably shall be 
drawn into another world war; for, 
today it is almost impossible to localize 
wars. They must be nipped in the bud. 
They must be stopped the way the 
League of Nations has settled three wars 
and stopped a fourth war. If we allow 
these buds to develop until the war 
is no longer local but involves a num- 
ber of big nations, we shall almost as 
certainly be drawn in ultimately as we 
were drawn in in spite of our efforts to 
keep out of the great World War. And 


when that other world war comes, if it 
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comes, it is going to be far more de- 
structive than the last, because the in- 
ventions which grew out of the last 
war mean now the possibility of as- 
phyxiating a city by poisonous gases 
from bombs in the air over night. 


Tue Reasons Wuy 


So there are three great reasons of 
national self-interest against this pol- 
icy of isolation, namely: first, the eco- 
nomic reason of making Europe once 
again a good customer and a good debt- 
or; secondly, to avoid competition in 
armaments, and thirdly, to avoid in- 
volving ourselves in another world war. 
Besides these three selfish reasons I 


would not like to close without 
mentioning, at least, the altruistic 
reasons. 


Perhaps, during the war we kept 
ourselves on too high a plane, and when 
it was proposed that we should join the 
League of Nations in order to prevent 
the recurrence of a world war, many 
people interpreted that as asking 
us to make further sacrifices. If the 
three reasons of national self-interest 
which I have given are sound, it is 
clear that we make no sacrifice but get 
advantages by giving up our policy of 
isolation and substituting a policy of 
coperation through, in particular, 
joining the League of Nations. But in 
addition to saving ourselves, we owe a 
debt to our brothers across the sea for 
the traditions that they have given to 
us, for fighting our battles before we 
fought them ourselves, and out of sim- 
ple humanity go over and help them, 
and if that reason of humanity is not 
strong enough, if we prefer like the 
priest and the Levite to go by on the 
other side, we have a reason of honor, 
and that is for the boys who have fought 
the battle during the war and made the 
supreme sacrifice in the belief that they 
were fighting a war to end war. They 


kept faith with us, we must keep faith 


with them. 
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AM going to speak of the mending 

of a frontier. I claim to be a new 
kind of veteran—a veteran of frontiers. 
The journey which this title necessi- 
tated took me last summer $2 times 
across frontiers, and if you know what 
it means to cross a border line now in 
Central Europe, I think you will admit 
that I deserve this name. 

I learned that frontiers are very un- 
happy places. All of them, unless they 
are oceans or the highest mountains, are 
artificial boundaries. They cut across 
the web of human life and the pulse 
beats more slowly. On the new fron- 
tiers, the recent cuts are still gashes, 
raw wounds. There you hear more 
hate and more history being enacted 
than you do in the interior and the 
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wars against Germany.” I said, 
“What about the times Germany has 
made war on France?” “When?” 
said he. I named a few and he said, 
“No, you are mistaken. France began 
all of those. You do not know history. 
I am an historian.” “So am I,” said 
I. So we pursued each other down the 
centuries back to Caesar’s time, neither 
one convincing the other, though we 
parted good friends. That is the kind 
of thing you will find on every bound- 
ary. 

To show you what I mean by un- 
happy frontiers, I am going to speak of 
a little place called Eupen on the Bel- 
gian line, which was taken from Prussia 
and given to Belgium by the Peace 
Treaty. The people of Eupen, who 


history is always one-sided. = = +~—sare German, used to make their living 
a a4 __ by going in on the trolley to Aachen to 


An EXAMPLE 


A conversation I had in Danzig il- 
lustrates this one-sided feature which 
you meet. I was talking to a German 
historian about the plebiscites held 
since the war. After we had finished 
he asked me: “Who was to blame for 
the war?” Now, I was alone in Dan- 
zig, on the Baltic, very far from home, 
and I was a little embarrassed, but 
the League of Nations was protecting 
Danzig and hopefully it would protect 
individual visitors there. Moreover, 
I wanted to see what would happen, so 
I said, “Germany.” Nothing hap- 
pened! He merely answered, “Oh, 
no, not Germany.” “Well,” I asked, 
“who, then?” “Russia,” said he. 
“Russia with France behind. France 
has always been the enemy of Ger- 
many. She has always been itn! 


_ work in the factories there. Aachen has 


remained in Germany, but although 
the frontier now runs between, they 
still go, for there is no factory-town 
nearby on the other side in Belgium. 
Now these workmen are still paid 
in marks, but they have to buy 
their food in francs, as Eupen is in 
Belgium. The German mark is worth 
something like 26,000 to the dollar, 
whereas the Belgian franc is about 
fourteen to the dollar. The result is 
that, if they do not smuggle food in 
from Aachen, they must starve. Be- 
cause they are unable to buy the Bel- 
gian visa on account of the exchange 
difference, the people of Aachen for 
their part are not able to go to Eupen, 
although they may have been born 
there and, no doubt, have friends and 
property there. And _ this 
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brings more hardship to Eupen which 
was formerly a resort for German 
tourists to come to for excursions to the 
wooded highlands nearby. The hotels 
are closed now. They are nothing 
but poolrooms, wreathed in clouds of 
smoke, where the villagers gather 
together. To be sure, it is a tiny place, 
not important save as it gives in many 
ways instances of how a frontier can be 
unhappy. It is typical of many others 


in Europe today. “ 


Tue Srory or Upper 
— 
There is one frontier, however, where 


the cut has been mended, and it is the 
most important one in Central Europe. 
I mean the frontier in Upper Silesia. 
It is a dreary country, flat, with few 
trees, and the eastern part, where lies 
the “industrial triangle,” is black with 
the smoke of mines and factories. I 
arrived there the day that the part 
which had been assigned to Poland was 
given over to the Polish Government 
and the train was full of Poles coming 
in to see their new riches. In the 
streets of Katovice the Polish eagle— 
white wings rampant on a red shield— 
had been placed over every German 
eagle on the Government buildings. 
The streets were full of Polish officers, 
soldiers, miners, and of peasants 
brought from the High Tatra, one of 
the mountainous parts of Poland, in 
their peasant costumes, to fraternize 
with the peasants of Silesia. It was 
the miners and the peasants of Upper 
Silesia who had won this richest part 
of the region for Poland, for in the 
plebiscite held there under the Treaty 
of Versailles, the cities had voted for 
Germany and the country communes 
for Poland. By the Treaty the Su- 


preme Council was to draw the line 
through the area. 

The plebiscite was the first chapter in 
the story of Upper Silesia. 
two was the drawing of the line. 


Chapter 
Ob- 


viously, no line was possible which 
would leave only Poles on the one side 
and Germans on the other. Some 
compromise was necessary. England 
took the side of Germany, France of 
Poland. The disputes rent the Su- 
preme Council throughout the summer 
of 1921. It threatened to end the 
Entente. At the same time the Kor- 
fanty uprising in Silesia might bring 
about at any moment a war between 
Germany and Poland. In desperation 
the Supreme Council finally gave the 
question of the line over to the Council 
of the League of Nations. The Coun- 
cil of the League at once gave the 
problem over to the four neutral mem- 
bers of the Council, the four countries 
that had nothing to do with the dis- 
pute. It is here that the League Coun- 
cil has an enormous advantage over the 
Supreme Council, for the latter is noth- 
ing but the Allied Powers, nothing but 
the victors left over from the war—no 
neutrals on it to give detachment. 
These four neutral members of the 
League Council, taking into consulta- 
tion economic experts from Czecho-— 
slovakia and Switzerland, were able, 
after due consideration, to work out q 
line to which all would agree—a line 
which runs through the industrial 
triangle. But, the recommendation 
of the League went farther; it provided 
for a new kind of frontier. ad 


Wuat THE LeEAGuE RECOMMENDED 


As this line would go through the 
most thickly settled part of Central | 
Europe, a region that had been de- 
veloped as an economic and historical — 
unit for centuries, the League Council 
recommended that this frontier cut 
should be sewed up again for a transi- 
tion period by means of a my Wry 
which should be drawn up between 
Poland and Germany, protecting the 
social and economic life of the region for 
fifteen years—the detailed statement 
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of what the Convention should contain 


being sent by the League Council to 
the Supreme Council together with 
the proposal for the line. The Su- 
preme Council accepted the League 
recommendations practically in toto, 
the governments of Poland and Ger- 
many sent their delegates to Geneva 
to make the agreement to sew up the 
cut according to the plan of the League. 
Five months they worked in Geneva 
and in Upper Silesia, under the chair- 
manship of a Swiss, Dr. Calonder, who 
was chosen by the League. They had 
also 18 members of the Secretariat to 
aid them with expert advice and as- 
sistance. 

It should be remembered that the 
members of the Secretariat are not 
representative of their countries. They 
are there solely as experts in law, eco- 
nomics, history and administrative 
problems. So they can and do ap- 
proach problems with a scientific 
detachment which is novel in interna- 
tional affairs. So striking was this 
scientific spirit that the Germans 
coined for it the phrase “the objectiv- 
ity of the Secretariat.” It is to this 
objectivity and to the tact and justice 
of Dr. Calonder that the Germans 
attribute the great success of th 
negotiations at Geneva. pad 


THANKS TO THE TREATY Fete 


The Treaty itself covers in its 606 
articles an infinite detail. In general 
it regulates the running of the railroads, 
the water and electric power, the mone- 
tary system, the postal service, the 
customs régime, the interchange of 
raw materials, employers’ and workers’ 
federations, social insurance, the pro- 
tection of minorities and the movement 
between zones. Thanks to this 
Treaty, the people of Upper Silesia, 
unlike those of Eupen and Aachen, can 
go back and forth at will. They do not 
have to pay for their visa—they do not 
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even have to change trains. It takes 
only a few moments to pass the frontier 
instead of an hour as it does on some. 

Two bodies are set up in Upper 
Silesia to see that the Convention is 
enforced. One is a mixed commission 
which sits in Katovice, which is on the 
Polish side, under the presidency of 
Dr. Calonder. It is a proof of the 
“objectivity of the Secretariat”’ and of 
“the atmosphere of Geneva” that 
Poles and Germans actually united 
in asking that the League appoint Dr. 
Calonder as head of this Commission. 
In Beuthen, which is the chief city on 
the German side, sits the Arbitral 
Tribunal with a Polish judge and a 
German judge, and the Poles and Ger- 
mans united again in asking that the 
Chief Justice of the Tribunal be a 
Belgian who in the Secretariat had done 
a great deal of work on the convention 
for them. So minutely was this Polish- 
German convention worked out, and 
with such care, that it has left little for 
these two bodies to do in the way of 
enforcement. They have, however, 
found themselves faced with a very 
difficult problem in the protection of 
the minorities in Silesia. Just after the 
plebiscite troops were withdrawn, there 
was a great deal of violence when the 
mixed Commission took up its duties, 
and about 25,000 refugees from each 
side sought shelter on the other. The 
Commission immediately dealt with 
the problem with great wisdom and 
brought about codperation between 
the two governments and between the 
two Red Cross organizations. No new 
violence has broken out under its 
régime. As for the economic prob- 
lem, contrary to German prophecies, 
business is going on very well in- 
deed and mining stocks are standing 
high on both sides of the frontier. 

I think there is nothing that we are 
more proud of in our history than our 
pioneers, but that pioneer spirit came 
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from Europe, and it has gone back to 
Europe. There is still a frontier—not 
on our map, but in the world of in- 
ternational relations—and the pioneers 
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in Geneva are trying to work out paths 
in the wilderness. They are working 
at great odds, and we are 
with them. 
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America: A Plea for Action 
By S. K. Rarcuirr | 


English Journalist and Publicist ; formerly New York Representative The Manchester Guardian 


HAVE a rather strong feeling that 

in a volume of this kind an English 
writer has no proper place. He is 
bound in some way to be an object of 
suspicion, for obvious reasons; and 
he ought, I think, to make it clear 
that in present circumstances he opens 
with the declaration, repeated several 
times by Lord Robert Cecil during his 
recent visit to America, that a visitor 
from abroad has no right to preach 
international duty to the United 
States, or even, as Lord Robert put it, 
to indicate the line of any possible 
European policy for this country. 


A MISCONCEPTION 
Let me, in the first place, say a word 


on one aspect of the subject touched 
upon in the article on frontiers printed 
elsewhere in the volume. Very many 
Americans, it would seem, look upon 
Europe as one unlimited trap for 
unsuspecting western citizens, who 
should be specially protected from the 
perils of international affairs. They 
take for granted that, whatever the 
form of the work, the effect upon the 
people engaged in it is sure to be as 
corrupting as the influences which, as 
we all know, belong to the old politics 
and diplomacy. The description of 
what is happening in connection with 
the mending of frontiers, one of the 
most difficult tasks of international 
settlement, is very encouraging; and 
I would add that we in England have 
good effects of the kinds of international 
codperation upon the character of 
some of our public men. Give them 


work of a positive, creative kind to do, 
instead of employing their energies in 


the old ways of sectarian politics, and 
we shall see the results. As for the 
notion so often entertained that repre- 
sentatives of America who are sent to 
Europe become impotent amid the 
play of the evil forces of the Old World 

the answer, I believe, can be found 
in the character and achievements of 
the many young American men and 
women who, since 1919, have been 
entrusted with important public work 
in Europe and in the Near East. I 
can assure you that very many of us 
on the other side have been moved to 
admiration by their success—by the 
swiftness and thoroughness with which 
they learned their jobs, as well as by 
the fine spirit in which they have per- 
formed them. 


As To THE LEAGUE 


Coming now to the existing League 
of Nations, a subject in regard to which 
an Englishman in America must of 
necessity exercise restraint. During 
a long course of speaking in America 
I have never complained of or attacked 
the decision of the United States in 
respect of the Treaty that came out of 
Paris. Believe me, great numbers of 
people in Europe have understood to 
the full the difficulty presented to the 
American people by the union of the 
Treaty of Versailles with the Covenant 
of the League. 

From the beginning I have never 
believed it possible that the American 
people could guarantee that Treaty. 
It was a wicked and impossible instru- 
ment which you could not accept. 
But one may say this, and at the same 
time express regret that the discussion 
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of the League in America, as also the 

nt discussion of the World Court, 
should have been complicated and ob- 
scured by so great a mass of irrelevant 
interests and details. These have, 
among other things, had the effect of 
diverting the attention of the American 
people from many practical develop- 
ments of great interest; not the least 
important being the fact that the 
United States is today represented on 
all the non-political commissions and 
committees created under the Cove- 
nant. 


AMERICA: 


America’s FarturE To FuNcTION 


We English, and Europeans, have, 
as I have said, no right to attack the 
American decision to hold aloof from 
the work of European settlement. But 
we may, I submit, be permitted to ex- 
press disappointment over American 
opinion and the working of the Ameri- 
can mind since the year of the Treaty. 
The United States, as the whole world 
recognizes, was disinterested in the 
war. Alone among the nations, she 
demanded nothing at the peace. She 
is extraordinarily powerful, remote, 
and secure; marvellously free from the 
miseries and squabbles of Europe. 
That being so, we had one very definite 
hope—namely, that the collective busi- 
ness mind of America would, after the 
Treaty, begin effectively to function, 
in the direction of work and trade and 
the resumption of every kind of normal 
and peaceful intercourse between all 
the peoples. But, with certain notable 
exceptions, it has not so functioned. 
The mass of the business community 
has been strangely blind to the vast 
opportunity provided by a world in 
need; and, in consequence, some of us 
are tempted to look upon that com- 
munity as being composed, not of 
practical intelligencies, but of incurable 
romantics with no sense of world 


realities. 
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A For ACTION 


Pustuic So 


To my mind the most discouraging 
aspect of the present crisis in Europe 
is the evidence that the public mind 
and feeling have been so little changed 
by the experience of the past eight 
years. Today, as before the war, 


people everywhere are relying upon ee 
force, and more force. 


In relation, for instance, to the — 
French occupation of the Ruhr, how 
many remember that the Treaty, 
which is invoked as justification, pro- 
vides specific machinery, in the League 
of Nations, for the settlement of dis- 
putes between the parties to the — 
Treaty, to say nothing of the new | 
World Court. And yet on all hands 
one hears it said that the French Gov- 
ernment is fully justified. Someprom- 
inent advocates even of the League of 4 aoe 
Nations have said they assume that _ ae 
the French Government has the right — 
to invade the Ruhr. Why assume 
it? English authorities affirm that 5 a 
there is no word in the Treaty provid- 
ing for military occupation of territory ¥ = 
east of the Rhine; but in any case it is 
surely clear that the right way to de- 
termine so essential a point is not by 
military force. I confess it has been — 
a surprise to me that American opin-— 
ion should, since the Washington Con- 5 
ference onthe Limitation of Armaments, _ 
have been so uncritical of such policy bs 
as that of the Poincaré Government, __ 
and the more so as the American press _ re 
and public are so continuously watch- 
ful and critical of British foreign and = 
imperial policy. 


KNow THE Facts 


More than one allusion has been — 
made in this volume to the power 
and independence of America. This 
leads me, in concluding, to say a word 
upon a matter of special importance. 
America, it seems to me, has since the 
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war enjoyed less than her due of the 
right kind of freedom from the Old 
World, and I suggest that it is time 
you framed a new declaration of in- 
tellectual independence, which would 
involve a refusal to accept the stuff 
supplied from Europe and an insistence 
upon disinterested inquiry. 

We do not ask for partisan support ; 
we do ask that the mind of America 
should move among the facts of Europe, 
_ and most especially that the voice of 
_ America should be heard on the side, 
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not of more war and violence, but of 
peace and restoration. 

I would venture only this by way 
of an appeal: That the great power of 
the American people should be used 
for the making of peace and the res- 
toration of good faith between govern. 
ments and nations—remembering that, 
when we speak of good faith, the Allied 
peoples carry a heavy responsibility 
for the violations in the Treaty of 
pledges given by our leaders during the 
war. 
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REVIOUS to the war with the Cen- 

tral Powers, very little was heard of 
the relations existing between Europe 
and America. It is true we had rela- 
tions with Europe and that day by day 
our points of contact were becoming 
more frequent. These associations were 
such as great nations naturally have 
with each other in normal peace times. 
European politics concerned us very 
little. In fact, before the war, Euro- 
pean politics and business associations 
seemed to us like two separate and 
distinct worlds. In so far as our people 
concerned themselves with foreign re- 
lations it seems a fair statement to 
make that no intensive thought was 
given to politics outside of our own 
country. A cursory glance may have 
been given at times. over the two 
Americas, and at intervals we have 
given some thought to our Far Eastern 
questions, but our foreign policies, in so 
far as the attitude of the average citizen 
was concerned, might be summed up 
in the “Monroe Doctrine” and “The 
Open Door.” The Monroe Doctrine 
meant to us, “We wish to mind our 
own business and we would like other 
peoples to mind theirs.” The second 
foreign policy, namely, “The Open 
Door” or as it might better be inter- 
preted now under the phrase, “Equal 
Opportunity,” had no political back- 
ground. It was the foreign policy of a 
nation of business men, not the policy 
of a nation which through centuries and 
centuries of boundary troubles, racial 
inundations, shifting balances of power, 
feudal inheritances and other potent 
political factors, had been taught 
that the struggle for national existence 
was every whit as keen as the struggle 
of humanity for the means of nae” 


America as a Factor in World Peace 
By Rear V. Pratt 
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Singularly free ffom the disturb- 
ing influences which had agitated 
Europe since long before the Chris- 
tian era, we in the three hundred 
years of our existence had been able to 
develop a national character which we 
were proud to look upon as distinctly 
American. We were favored above 
other nations in the opportunity to 
develop a national character along 
idealistic lines. From the beginning of 
our independence we passed rapidly 
from a confederation of states some- 
what akin to a league of nations to 
the concept of one great federated 
state, based upon a wise and just body 
of fundamental law, administered 
through the agency of representative 
government. During the period from 
the date of the founding of our Repub- 
lic to the time when we entered the 
Great War, the influence which we 
exerted in foreign affairs rested largely 
upon example and in the potential 
strength which was ours as a young and 
growing country. 


Our ENtrY INTO THE WAR 


The war changed this. Serene in the 
contemplation of our somewhat iso- 
lated position as regards world politics, 
we had begun to believe that the causes 
which tend to make war between na- 
tions could be settled always by arbi- 
tration. We had begun to believe that 
war always could be avoided. Even 
though it might not be avoided we 
felt war could be limited. The thought 
that any war, though local in its in- 
ception, could spread into a world 
conflagration was one which few Amer- 
icans had ever realized fully. We had 
even forgotten that in the course of 
our national life we had been forced to 
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fight not alone for the preservation of 
our national existence but for the 
maintenance of our national ideals. 
So that when the great clash came we 
were loath to depart from the assured 
position of neutrality, and we were 
slow to see that there were questions of 
right and wrong, so fundamentally 
enduring and so powerful, that they 
could be solved only by a recourse to 
arms. 

The result was that when we did 
decide as a nation upon the right 
and wrong of the questions involved 
in the last war, and when we did decide 
upon which side our national safety 
lay, we were late in accepting the 
gauge of battle. This is the price we 
have to pay for our belated decision, 
and with us the rest of the world; that 
though our decision when made was 
sound, it was nevertheless belated. 
Though we were in no wise responsible 
for the world menace which sprang 
into being through the effort made by 
Germany to upset the balance of 
power in Europe, yet we are respon- 
sible for not having recognized this 
danger earlier, and for not having 
used our power sooner to end what 
every farseeing statesman knew must 
be a world war. Trained as they had 
been through the political history of 
hundreds of centuries, European states- 
men knew there could be but one end 
to the struggle which began with the 
Balkan episode. Even had that affair 
been adjusted satisfactorily at the 
time, it but postponed the day when 
Europe would be plunged into a conti- 
nental war. During the preceding 
twenty-five years the interdepend- 
ence of nations upon each other 
through industrial, commercial, and 
financial relations had become so great 
that no continental war could be 
allowed to start and to grow without 
grave danger of a world conflagration 
resulting. 
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This is the charge that Europe holds 
against us: that we did not earlier 
realize the gravity of the situation, 
and did not more opportunely take 
steps to avert it by throwing the bal- 
ance of our power toward that cause 
in which we believed right and justice 
lay. Regardless of how good our in- 
tentions may have been, the fact re- 
mains that we did not know the world, 
and we were ignorant of the causes and 
questions which from time immemo- 
rial had precipitated wars throughout 
the Continent. Had we been more 
alive to these complex questions, and 
could we have arrived at earlier deci- 
sions, the complexion of the entire war 
might have been changed, and perhaps 
some of the dreadful aftermath avoided. 
The effect of our entry was good. That 
side to which America threw the bal- 
ance of her strength, won. Probably 
up to the time of the last war America 
never realized how strong she was and 
how potent her influence for good o or 
for bad might be. — 

Our WirHpRaWwAL 

Upon its conclusion, America with- 
drew from the war, and with the with- 
drawal of our forces, national thought 
naturally reverted to its traditional 
aloofness from interference with the 
political questions of other countries. 
This tendency, on our part, should 
have been forecasted by foreign states- 
men as definitely as should have been 
the recognition, by our own statesmen, 
of the fact that the war with the Cen- 
tral Powers was destined inevitably to 
be a world war. Perhaps a recognition 
on the part of foreign states of our 
natural national tendencies would have 
been had sooner, had not the situation 
been abnormal and had there not been 
a keen desire on their part to have 
America assist in settling European 
problems. This attitude on the part of 
European states was in no wise less- 
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ened by the fact that the ending of 
the war seemed the propitious moment 
to inaugurate an era of universal peace 
and mutual understanding through the 
agency of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 


Tue Atrrempt At PEACE 


On November the 11, 1918, an ar- 
mistice was granted to Germany by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers 
in order that a treaty of peace might be 
concluded with her. On June 28, 1919, 
the treaty of peace with Germany, 
commonly known as the Versailles 
Treaty, was signed by the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers except 
the United States, and came into force 
on that date. The Congress of the 
United States passed a joint resolution 
approved by the President, July 2, 
1921, which resolved that the state of 
war declared to exist between the Im- 
perial German Government and the 
United States of America is hereby de- 
clared at an end. On August 25, 1921, 
a treaty was signed between the United 
States and Germany commonly known 
as the Treaty of Berlin, which restored 
the friendly relations existing between 
the two nations prior to the outbreak 
of war. 

The Treaty of Versailles signed by all 
of the interested parties, except the 
United States, is really the base plan of 
the peace which has resulted. It might 
therefore be in keeping to outline in a 
very general way the purposes of this 
plan. Part I is The Covenant of the 
League of Nations; Part II, The Bound- 
aries of Germany; Part III, Political 
Clauses for Europe; Part IV, German 
Rights and Interests Outside of Ger- 
many; Part V, Military, Naval and Air 
Clauses; Part VI, Prisoners of War and 
Graves; Part VII, Penalties; Part VIII, 
Reparations; Part IX, Financial 
Clauses; Part X, Economic Clauses; 
Part XI, Aerial Navigation; Part XII, 


tu 
AMERICA AS A IN PEACE 


Ports, Waterways and Railways; Part 
XIII, Labor; Part XIV, Guarantees; 
Part XV, Miscellaneous Provisions. 
The opening clauses to the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, Part I, are as 
follows: 


The High Contracting Parties . 


In order to promote international 
codperation and to achieve inter- 
national peace and security 

by the acceptance of obligations 

not to resort to war, 
ey the prescription of open, just 
and honourable relations be- 
‘tween nations, 
by the firm establishment of the 
understandings of international 
law, 

by the maintenance of justice and 

a scrupulous respect for all 
an treaty obligations in the deal- 
ings of organised peoples with 

one another, 
agree to this Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 


and then follow the twenty-six Articles 
of the Covenant. 

The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions occupies but one of the fifteen 
parts into which the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is divided. The fourteen other 
parts, practically, would have been 
equally effective if Part I, the Cove- 
nant, had not existed. In reading over 
the body of the Treaty, exclusive of 
Part I, one cannot help being struck by 
the thought that many of the terms of 
the Treaty violate the opening clauses 
of the Covenant itself. In fact, it is 
difficult to see how the strict terms of 
the Versailles Treaty could be enforced 
without engendering hostile feeling and 
fostering hatreds which at some time 
inevitably must lead to war. In fact 


the statement, “by the acceptance of 
obligations not to resort to war,” can 
be only a meaningless phrase. The 
terms of the ee are such that 
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hatred between France and Germany 
is not lessened, and the seeds for future 
wars lie dormant. Even between the 
Allied Powers themselves, the note of 
discord has been clearly evidenced 
ever since the Treaty came into being. 
The political history of Europe has 
shown repeatedly that fair words have 
never prevented nations from going to 
war with each other when their politi- 
cal ambitions clashed or when they felt 
that necessity stared them in the face. 
The danger of war should be mini- 
mized, and the dire calamities resulting 
from war should be lessened; but that 
war can be abolished by a statement to 
that effect is to belie the facts of re- 
corded history, and to underestimate 
the value of the human element. 

There. are certain vital questions of 
right and wrong which every man must 
determine for himself, and for which he 
must be ready to give his life if neces- 
sary. So it is with nations. There are 
certain fundamental questions of right 
and wrong which no nation can dodge 
by any specious agreement to the effect 
that it is not willing to fight for what is 
right. Any nation which accepts this 
point of view is bound, in time, to be- 
come decadent and the peoples of that 
nation to become the prey of other and 
more virile states. And yet this was 
the Treaty to which the United States 
was asked to become a party, and on 
account of which she has received 
much abuse because she would not 
subscribe to such a document. 


Waat Can America Do tro Rena- 
BILITATE EvRopEe? 


There seems to be a strong public 
opinion amongst many people that 
America should do something to reha- 
bilitate Europe. Particularly is this 
sentiment strong on the Continent. 
We have been looked upon as one coun- 
try which might prevent Europe from 
being reduced to such economic straits 
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that European civilization was threat- 
ened. In general the methods we have 
been advised to adopt are as follows: 


(1) Enter the League of Nations. 

(2) Cancellation of debts. 

(3) Guarantees for France’s safety. 

(4) Loans to various continental 
countries. 


There can be no question of the willing- 
ness of America to participate in the 
rehabilitation of Europe. The millions 
of dollars spent annually by our people 
in relieving the needy and suffering 
bear ample testimony to the fact that 
America is not unmindful of the suffer- 
ings of continental Europe, nor wishes 
to keep aloof from aiding those who 
need our assistance. But the more we 
review the European tangle, the less 
effort do we see on the part of European 
nations either to aid themselves, or to 
adopt as fundamental the principles 
which we believe to be essential, if 
neighbors are to live on good terms 
with each other, entertain mutual re- 
spect, maintain definite understand- 
ing, show tolerance for each other's 
views, and enjoy lasting peace. 

And thus America is torn between the 
desire to do for Europe, and the inabil- 
ity to help her permanently, unless she 
first takes steps to put her own house 
in order. Even were we to cancel debts, 
or to issue loans, what guarantee has 
America that these acts would stabilize 
the financial and economic situation, 
when we see moves made on the politi- 
cal checkerboard which might stifle 
the future progressive development, 
economic and commercial, of parts of 
continental Europe, and which might 
tend even to restore Europe to the 
militaristic condition which existed in 
the past centuries? Those who know 
America best will realize that once 
Europe has started to put her own 
house in order, she will not lack for aid 
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Tue Errecr or America’s Partici- 
wes PATION IN EvuROPEAN Po itics 
a How can America help Europe by 
active participation in her political 
problems? And yet this is exactly the 
ty. 
7 part America is asked to play, if she 
tal enters the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. The League could not keep 
ig- Europe out of war and has not kept 
the Europe out of war, nor could the entry 
ons of the United Statés into the Leagué 
ple make such a thing possible. The ex- 
ng periment is ages old. The Latin 
iat League established five hundred years 
er- s.c. did not keep the Latin states out 
nes of war. The Roman Empire is, in it- 
‘ho self, the greatest example in history of 
we a league of nations. It finally disinte- 
eESS grated through the very forces which 
an it helped to build up. It is to be noted 
to that while the Treaty of Versailles in 
les its Part V disposes of the military and 
if naval forces of Germany, there is no 
ms provision in the Covenant whereby a 
re- definite understanding is arrived at by 
id- the powers within the League itself, as 
r’s to how the force which it must wield to 
carry out its edicts shall be used. It 
che builds up a super-state, which, like the 
vil- Roman Empire, will fall of its own 
she weight, and it disregards the fact that 
ise the peace of Europe has mainly been 
its, preserved by a proper distribution of 
1as the balance of power. And yet Amer- 
ize ica is asked to join this Covenant on 
on, the grounds that it is necessary for her 
iti- to do it in order to preserve the peace 
ifle of the world. 
nt, There are two fundamental points of 
of view: first the national, second the in- 
tht ternational point of view. Free from 
he entangling alliances, America has de- 
in veloped a national character of her 
ow own. Though we be accused of greed 
ice and selfishness, of vain boasting, never- 
wn theless the fact remains that today no 
aid people on this earth are so trusted by 
less powerful nations. With them her 
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word is as good as her bond. Occupy- — 
ing as we do a position between the | 
other two great island empires of the = 
world, Japan and Great Britian, . 
stand in the unique position, if we 
maintain our national character and 
our national integrity, of being able to 
exercise that balance of power for the _ 
good of the world which has been exer- _ +. 
cised by England for over the last one 
hundred years. And yet we are asked, _ 
if we are to enter the Covenant of the _ 
League, to enter into alliances where __ 
our national character and our national 


entry of America into the League of _ 
Nations would strengthen our national — 
position, help to ameliorate the suffer- 
ings of the world, or avert war. sy 
We do have an obligation. We have ~ 
an obligation to humanity and to the 
future; we have obligations to ourselves — 
and to others. If, as nationals of a — 
great country we believe in a glorious — 
future for America, we have no right to © 
thrust her into a position where our 
national character may be lost, where 
we become involved in problems which 
are not ours, where our influence wanes 
and where the methods used and many ~ 
of the ideals adopted are not our own. ir & 
We should strive to aid others in qveey oa 
way we can, but in doing so, it should | 
never be forgotten that we are Amer- 
icans first, nationals of this great 
country, and internationals only in the © 
sense that we may help others without 
detriment to our own state. a ee 


that she desires to isolate herself pend 
international affairs, but she does me - 
wish to fish in the muddy waters of __ 
E litics. O t interest 
Suropean politics. Our grea interes iat 
lies in maintaining the balance of ae +e 
5 


interests are certain to be submerged, . 
and our influence for good weakened. 
We have seen nothing in the lessons of — 
the past which would indicate that the — 
| 
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not only in Europe but throughout the 
world. Our country became great, not 
alone through its resources, but be- 
cause of a national spirit founded on 
certain ideals and principles which 
serve as the bedrock of American 
character. Only through stoutly main- 
taining our ideals have we been able to 
absorb other nationals, and in time 
make Americans of them. We are 
asked, for our own good, and for the 
good of others, to forsake this national 
concept as the basis for the formation 
of American character and to adopt in 
its place an international concept 
through entry into a League of Nations. 
For what purpose? To avoid war. 
Laws and treaties never stopped war, 
neither will coercion, and that is the 
keystone to the entire Covenant if war 
is to be stopped through its agency. 
American public thought abhors war 
but stronger than that is its desire to do 
right. For the right it should be will- 
ing always to fight. Any nation which 
believes that, through law alone, it can 
avoid war, if impelling right demands, 
will in time become decadent and go 
the way of all weak flesh. Law, in a 
great measure, is static; it is based 
largely on experience; it is usually a 
little behind the vital problems of the 
day. It is bound to be flouted if it runs 
counter to a great national sentiment. 

The practical basis, as we see it, for 
avoiding war, is first, by keeping our 
own house in order, and _ second, 
through friendly codperation and asso- 
ciation with other nations. The way 
to future peace lies through coépera- 
tion and not through coercion and for 
that purpose the conference method 
serves better than the league method. 
We cannot further the future peace of 
the world when we weaken our own 
concepts of correct national policy by 
embarking in any schemes which tend 
to internationalize our public thought 
and our national policies; which have 
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within them the seeds of dissension and 
dissolution; and which tend to check 
the rising tide of American idealism. 
The preservation of our own unique 
position amongst nations is the best 
guarantee that can be given for future 
lasting peace. We should look not 
only to the present, but a long way 
ahead. 


As to Dests 


To the extent that we owe a debt to 
the Allies, so should we pay. This we 
should do for our own national honor. 
The question of where our war loans 
may have gone, to what purpose they 
may have been put, is not the vital 
question. The point is, do we still owe 
a debt to the Allies because of our be- 
lated entry into the war. If so, it 
ought to be settled justly. National 
prosperity is to be striven for, but 
simplicity in life, and even poverty and 
adversity may strengthen the moral 
fibre of a nation in a manner which 
great prosperity will not do. This does 
not mean that cancellation of the Allied 
debts to us is the correct answer. The 
payment of a national debt is a point 
of honor. No country that refuses to 
recognize this essential can long main- 
tain its respect among nations. We 
believed this when we adopted our 
present form of federal government. 
But we can and should in our attitude 
towards the balancing of Allied debts 
to us be as generous as the situation 
warrants. The first steps have already 
been taken in the arrangements be- 
tween Great Britain and ourselves. 

To form hasty conclusions of the 
right or wrong involved in this or that 
European political problem, or to pass 
judgment on the various matters con- 
nected with the enforcement of treaty 
rights is dangerous. We believe that 
just debts should be paid; that mili- 
tarism should be abolished; that na- 
tions should be safeguarded against 
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unjust encroachments by others; that 
a stable peace should be established. 
But to accomplish these things, the 
will to do must be created first. 

What guarantee would we have by 
loans made to countries that cannot 
safeguard their own national integrity; 
or whose honesty of purpose might be 
questioned? No financial guarantee 
could suffice. Only the possession of 
physical property would safeguard our 
interests. To make such matters 
state matters would involve us in com- 
plications which run not only counter 
to our accepted national policy but 
which might start us on a road the end 
of which is not in sight. 


To a Sare 


Perhaps a helpful move in the direc- 
tion of attempting to solve some of 
Europe’s difficulties lies through the 
agency of a Court of International Jus- 
tice. There is need for such a fact- 
finding body. To codify the existing 
laws; to unravel treaties; to gain an 
insight into the background which has 
made European history the tangle that 
it is; to act in an advisory capacity, and 
sometimes to act in a judicial capacity, 
it is essential that such a body be 
created. But even so, this body ought, 
it would seem, to preserve a certain 
national flavor in its composition; 
ought to have representation propor- 
tional to national world position; 
ought not to be under the domination 
of, or attached even indirectly to, any 


League of Nations. If toe points are 
not met, how can this Court present 
any particular national point of view 
effectively or, in the end, fail to be- 
come a thoroughly internationalized 
assemblage of men? No matter how 
thoroughly American interests be pro- 
tected in the composition of such an or- 
ganization, can it ever replace entirely 
the conference method of adjusting 
difficult political and economic ques- 
tions which ofttimes must involve more 
than legal points? Courts of arbitration 
should consist not only of legals minds, 
but of men who stand responsible to 
the people for the judgments they give. 

There has been too much destruc- 
tive criticism. There have been too 
many suggestions as to the course of 
conduct America should adopt: sugges- 
tions coming not only from those who 
shoulder no responsibility for the ad- 
vice they give, but adroit hints origi- 
nating from sources where the question 
of ulterior motive may be involved. 
Our relationship to the European 
situation and in fact the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, in general, may be 
likened to the piloting of a great ship 
through the fog to its port of destina- 
tion. The safe pilot does not dash in at 
top speed. He proceeds carefully and 
safely at slow speed, sounding his way 
to avoid reefs and shoals, whistling a 
note of warning to those who may 
cross his path, but always bearing in 
mind that his mission is to bring his 
ship safely in to its destination. 
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The P Permanent Court of International Justice— 
Indispensable First Step 


si 
HAT can the United States do 
for Europe?” I am sorry to 
say that I have nothing to suggest for 
us to do for Europe. I think the 
United States has all that she can do to 
do for herself today. The American 
nation is at present engaged in a proc- 
ess of saving its own soul. If we are to 
succeed in that process, I submit that 
it is necessary for the United States to 
find a way of social living together 
with the othér peoples of the world, 
and that seems to be to involve, first of 
all, the working out by us of an ade- 
quate foreign policy. Today so far as 
I can see, we are utterly lacking in a 
foreign policy, and we are lacking in it 
at a time when most of our coiperation 
in common world affairs is essential. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


_ I do not present a method of han- 
dling international relations as a foreign 
policy for the United States. I am 
interested in the question of a method 
because I believe that as a result of the 
World War it is possible for us greatly 
to advance our international society 
by the introduction of a new method. 
That method, it seems to me, calls for 
international organization. But inter- 
national organization once decided up- 
on by the American people does not 
relieve us of the necessity of having an 
intelligent foreign policy. 

It is my purpose to discuss briefly a 
very small part of the task of inter- 
national organization which confronts 
the world. In my opinion, it is so very 
small, so very insignificant, in view of 
the problems which await solution, 
that I should almost apologize to the 
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Academy of Political and Social Science 
for presenting it; but my purpose in 
doing so is that we may advance to 
some common conclusion regarding 
the proposal of the President that the 
United States shall give its support to 
maintaining the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. That seems to 
me to represent the only feature of our 
American foreign policy that has been 
constant now for over half a century. 
And if there were any problem in con- 
nection with our living together with 
the other peoples of the world about 
which we ought to be unanimous or 
nearly so, I should think that it was 
the problem of supporting a movement 
for the substitution of law for force in 
international affairs. 


STATES THE LEADER 


I think it is a reflection on the atti- 
tude With which we approach all con- 
sideration of foreign questions, that we 
should have had, in the past few weeks, 
such a controversy on the proposal of 
the President of the United States. 
It has been said in some quarters that 
the Pragiden# was too sudden in mak- 
ing his proposal, but the statutes of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice had been before the American 
people for two years before the Presi- 
dent spoke on the subject. Not merely 
that, but we have a history of 25 years 
of active participation in the efforts of 
the world to establish precisely the 
kind of tribunal which has now been 
established without our active collab- 
oration. In the administration of 
President McKinley, in. the adminis- 
tration of President Roosev elt, in the 
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administration of President Taft and 
in the administration of President Wil- 
son, the United States held the leader- 
ship in the movement for the establish- 
ment of an International Court. If in 
the present administration it has not 
been given to us to go forward and see 
that movement to its fruition, surely 
we can now step in, after the other 
peoples of the world have done their 
job, and say that the full weight of our 
moral influence will be behind this in- 
stitution that is set up for the future. 

We succeeded, and it was largely 
due to American effort, in getting at 
the Hague Conference in 1899 the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration—an inter- 
national tribunal which exists today, 
which has a history of 22 years, and 
which it seems to me makes the record 
of the Hague Conference altogether 
belie our current fashion of passing 
strictures upon the work of those 
gatherings. In 22 years the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration has handled suc- 
cessfully eighteen different cases. This 
is a record which does not altogether 
justify the expectations which were 
held in some quarters when the Court 
was established 23 years ago; but I 
think it does amply justify the efforts 
which were made at that time to ad- 
vance the solution of international dif- 
ferences according to law. But the dif- 
ficulty with the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is very much like the 
difficulty with the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Was it Voltaire who said of the 
Holy Roman Empire that it was not 
holy, not Roman, and not an Empire? 
It may well be said of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration that it is not 
permanent, not a court, and is not an 
adequate tribunal for arbitration. And 
for 20 years past the Government of 
the United States has been making an 
effort to have it complemented—not 
superseded but complemented—with 
another international tribunal. 


Hague Conference in 1907 in setting up» 
the Permanent Court of Arbitral Jus- re 
tice, but at that time the representa-— 
tives of San Domingo said that under | ie 4 
no circumstances would it be possible — 

for San Domingo to consent to the __ 
establishment of an international tri-— 
bunal in which San Domingo did not 
have equal representation with Great __ 
Britain. In other words, in the past we 
have always run into the barrier of 
finding no successful practicable com- 
promise between the political dogma 
of state equality on the one hand and 
the political fact of the methods of the F “a 
great powers on the other hand. rag 


We also succeeded at 


Tue New INTERNATIONAL CouRT 


Fortunately, however, a solution of 
that problem was reached in establish- 
ing the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations, and it is largely _ 
due to the successful compromise in _ 
the Covenant of the League of Nations _ 
that we have found a way of choosing ~ 
the judges of an International Court. — 
That Court exists today by the suffrage 
of 46 peoples, of whom the United 
States is not one. It has already held 
three meetings, and it is going to meet 
on the 15th day of next month for a 
fourth. 

May I review with you very briefly _ 
the history of this Court in this short | 
period of its existence to date? In the 
first year it has had before it seven 
different questions. It has handed 
down already four advisory opinions __ 
asked for by the Council of the League © 
of Nations; three of them relating to | 
the constitutional organization of the _ 
International Labor Organization, and 
one relating to a dispute between Great _ 
Britain and France with reference to 
the nationality decrees in Tunis and =| 
Morocco. When it meets on the 15th | 
of next month, the Court will have — 
three cases before it; one relating to — 
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7 the freedom of the Kiel Canal, one re- 

lating to the protection of German mi- 

al a norities in Poland, and a third relating 

* - to the protection of the Finnish minori- 

ey ties in Soviet Russia under the peace 
treaty between Finland and Russia. 

In one year of its existence it seems 
to me that the Court has already dem- 
onstrated its future usefulness. It has 
already proved the wisdom of the in- 
structions which were given by the 
American Government to its delega- 
tion that went to the Second Hague 
Conference in 1907, instructions which 

- are today almost carried out in their 
be details in the fabric of this new in- 
ternational tribunal. Therefore the 
“have and the Secretary of State 


have proposed that the support of the 
tain this new International Court. 


United States shall be given to main- 


Ir We Give Our Support 


al 
yack 


May I trace with you for one minute 
_— the extent to which our taking that 
action would change the situation as it 
now exists? The United States can go 
before the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice today without our 
taking the action proposed by Presi- 
dent Harding. We may go there as 
party plaintiff, as a complaining state 
or we may consent that some othe 
state shall take a case before the court, 
~ and that situation will not be changed 
if we take the action which President 
_ Harding proposes. The only differ- 
ence will be that in the future the 
_ United States will pay its share of the 
expenses of the new International 
Court. Today Judge John Bassett 
Moore, the American judge of that 
Court, receives his salary from the 52 
states that are members of the League 
of Nations, and the United States 
‘pays not a cent of it. 
_ In the second place, if we take the 
action proposed by President Harding, 
we my participate in the Council and 
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Assembly of the League of Nations 
when those bodies come to choose the 
judges in the future; and in the third 
place, we may give our moral support 
to maintaining what the other peoples 
of the world have already succeeded in 
doing. 


THe OBJECTIONS 4 
Now that would seem to me a very 
obvious, a very simple, a very insig- 
nificant step for the United States to 
take. Let us refer briefly to the ob- 
jections which are now current as to 
the United States taking such action. 
Remember, it is going to change our 
situation very little to do what the 
President proposes; it is going to mean 
very little in the future history of inter- 
national peace. We are going to be 
making a small enough contribution 
to the whole cause of international or- 
ganization if we take this step, but it is 
being objected to by some becauise it is 
said the new Court is not a perfect 
court. Of course it is not. It has not 
as much jurisdiction as you or I might 
like it to have. It is not true, however, 
as is sometimes being said, that the 
new Court has no affirmative jurisdic- 
tion. (We used to call it obligatory 
jurisdiction.) The Court now has a 
great deal of obligatory jurisdiction 
conferred upon it by the peace treaties, 
by a number of international conven- 
tions—I think between 30 and 40 in all 
—by treaties entered into between 
separate states (Austria and Hungary 
entered into such a treaty in early May 
of 1923) and by an optional clause that 
is annexed to the protocol of the Court 
itself, signed now by no fewer than 20 
ates. In other words, the Court to- 
ay exercises a great deal of so-called 
irmative jurisdiction. It is sought 
by some people to be given a larger 
jurisdiction still. For my part, I wish 
those people well in their effort—I 
have no hope of their succeeding with 
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the present Senate of the United States 
—but if the United States wants to 
give this Court greater jurisdiction 
than it already has, we can easily ac- 
cept the optional clause that is annexed 
to the protocol of the Court, and there- 
by give it compulsory jurisdiction so 
far as we are concerned. 
Then it is objected on some sides 
at this new Court is a creature of the 
gue of Nations and is somehow un- 
r its control and that, in spite of 
Secretary Hughes’ statement that the 
United States would not thereby under 
any circumstances be assuming a legal 
relation toward the League of Nations, 
still our taking the action proposed by 
the President would somehow involve 
us. I presume there are still in some 
parts of the country timid souls who 
have not yet caught up with the 1923 
world, who — hesitate to recognize 
the fact that 52 peoples, representing 
every continent, every language, every 
race, and every culture, are associated 
together in a new approach to inter- 
national relations. 


Tue Court Is INDEPENDENT 


I suppose that in other parts of the 
country also, some people are still 
living upon their 1919 and 1920 disap- 
pointments and disillusions, and those 
people may be opposed to our taking 
any step that would recognize the 
existence of the facts as they are in the 
1923 world; but, even to the most ar- 
dent opponent of the League of Na- 
tions, it seems to me that there is no 
reason for his refusing to support the 
recommendation of President Harding. 
The new Court was, indeed, set up by 
the League of Nations in the sense that 
its statute was drawn by the Council and 
Assembly of the League, but the Court 
does not owe its existence to those 
bodies. It rests upon a wholly inde- 
pendent and distinct treaty which 
forms no — of the Covenant of the 
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League of Nations, which is wholl 
divorced from the Treaty of Versailles. 
The League of Nations, to be sure, does Jy 
have in its budget a separate budget 
for the International Court. The 
Council and Assembly do choose the 
judges. The Council and Assembly 
may ask the Court to give advisory 
opinions, but none of those facts sub- 
ject this new Court to the control of the _ 
League of Nations; thus it seems to me 
that we shall be taking a very small 
step, indeed, if we carry out the recom- 
mendations of President Harding. We — 
shall merely be doing the simplest pos- . 


sible thing to get a new method in han- 
dling international relations started. 
The Court, indeed, does not suffice for a, 
the handling of any of the present 

phases of our international problem. — 
It is not sufficient even for handling — 
international disputes. It is necessa- 
rily limited in jurisdiction to questions 
susceptible to legal decision—the judges © 
when they meet are subject to judicial — 
limitations. They must act according 
to law. 


Tue CounciL OF THE LEAGUE 
We need, in addition to that kind of © 


a tribunal, a tribunal which is not 
similarly bound by the limitations a 
law in reaching its conclusions. We 
need, in addition, machinery for con-— 
ciliation, for compromise, for adjust- 
ment, and that machinery exists today 
in the Council of the League of Na- .. 


tions. If you take any of the dispu 

of an important character that have = 
arisen since the Peace Conference, I ae 
would suggest that no one of the dis- cS ; 
putes of the first order has been such | 
that it might have been handled more + 
successfully by the Permanent Court © 
of International Justice than by this a | 
other machinery which we have set up i 
in the case of the Oeland Island dispute _ 
between Sweden and Finland, the ~— 
borderland dispute between Poland 
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he and ntatieoes others. All of them 


involved questions which in their na- 
ture were not susceptible of a legal 
solution. So that, whatever one’s de- 
sire for subjugating law for force in the 
world, I think all will have to agree that 
this Court is inadequate to do all of the 
jobs that need to be done today. In 
the second place, the new Court is not 
4 adequate to make that body of inter- 
we § national law of which we stand in such 


need. 
‘The fact has not yet percolated 
through our newspapers, that we have 
begun in the last three years to get a 
_ wholly new body of international con- 
ventional law. I could enumerate a 
large number of general international 
treaties which we have succeeded in 
_ getting in this short period of three 
__- years under the League of Nations. 
_ With this new work, we need, it seems 
to me, a machinery that will bring to 
us all a new consciousness of our inter- 


. national life; that will give us a new 
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faith in the efficacy of effort in solving 
the international disputes that might 
lead to war; and that new faith, that 
new consciousness seems to me to call 
for our continuing the machinery of 
the League of Nations. 

In addition to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, I submit to 
you, therefore, that the United States 
must first of all work out a policy which 
it is going to follow in international 
affairs; second, that it must take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity to 
get a new method of handling inter- 
national affairs inaugurated, and that 
that method involves at the present 
time an improvement of our machinery 
of international organization; third, 
that as a very small and almost insig- 
nificant step in the realization of that 
program, the United States should 
give its full support to the proposal 
of President Harding to support the 
Permanent Court of International 


Justice. 
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"Phe League of Nations 


Vice-Chairman, Executive Committee, League of Nations Non-Partisan Association 


HAT we need in Washington 

today is someone with the cour- 
age of Roosevelt, the humanity of 
Taft, or the vision of Wilson; and I 
don’t see anybody in Washington with 
any one of those three qualities. The 
danger in Europe today is not so much 
revolution as dissolution. Civilization 
is literally evaporating. Wise men 
told me in Europe last summer that 
Europe is returning to another “‘ Dark 
Ages.” If old England had not been 
standing in the breach while we have 
been playing on the side lines, I do not 
know where Europe would be today. 
Yet for every man we lost in the war, 
England lost 20 and France lost 30. 
I would wish that the United States 
might enter the League of Nations as 
it now stands. 


SOVEREIGNTY UNTOUCHED 


This League is a scheme whereby sov- 
ereign nations can act together unan- 
imously better than they otherwise 
could. The only two important words 
in the definition are “sovereign” and 
“unanimous.” How any nation could 
lose its sovereignty who joined the 
League was beyond the comprehension 
of every member of the Assembly I met 
in Geneva. Indeed, if any United 
States-Senator had voted to bring the 
United States into a League that in any 
respect violated our Constitution he 
could have been impeached for treason, 
for the only people who can change the 
American Constitution are the Ameri- 
can people. No foreign people or 
League can do it and any Senator who 
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voted to permit it would have violated 
his oath of office. 

When the League acts it can only 
act unanimously—in other words, only 


as far and as fast as nations can agree 


on ways and means. One would not 
think under the circumstances the 
pace would be so dizzy as to cause 
many nations to swoon. The League 
therefore is not a super government. 
It cannot compel, enforce or even legis- 
late. 


pose. 


Now as to the two main functions 


and the promotion of progress. 


been done along both lines. There are 


two main organs of the League already — 


functioning designed to compose inter- 
national differences—the Court to set- 


tle justiciable questions and the Coun- 
cil to settle non-justiciable or political — 


questions. Already the Court has ren- 
dered four opinions and four cases are 
still on the docket. 
bered that when the United Supreme 


Court was set up no contested case 


came before it for two and one-half 


In every instance its function — 
is to recommend, to advise and to pro- | 


of the League—the prevention of war 
ready in the three and a quarter years — 
of the League’s existence much has 


It willbe remem- 


years. But the World Court is already 


going strong. The establishment of 
this Court has been the aim of every 


American administration, both Repub- __ 


lican and Democratic, for the past 30 
years. And now it owes its being 
largely to the _— al an American— 


| 


Elihu Root. The Palace at The Hague 
in which it sits was given by another 
American—Andrew Carnegie. And 
one of its present judges is another 
great American, John B. Moore. In 
fact, this Court fulfills the prophecy of 
that old Connecticut blacksmith, Elihu 
Burritt, who said three generations ago 
that when it came into existence it 
would be “the highest court of appeals 
this side the bar of eternal justice.” 

The Council has already taken 
cognizance of seven cases, every one 
of which has been settled by peaceful 
means. The most important of these 
were the issue between Sweden and 
Finland over the jurisdiction of the 
Aaland Islands, the boundary dispute 
in Upper Silesia between Germany and 
Poland, the attempted invasion of 
Albania by Serbia, and the bombard- 
; ment of a Persian port by the fleet of 
Soviet Russia. 


Tue “Procession oF NATIONS” 


It was most impressive to see the 
“procession of the nations” when the 
a called the roll, and the chief 
hen of each nation ascended the 
rostrum to cast the ballot of his nation. 
There they came from every continent 
on the globe, from every race and color 
_ of mankind, representing two thirds of 
the land of earth, and three quarters of 
the human race. 

I heard no discourteous words 
_ spoken on the floor. I heard nothing 
_ of that “partisan bunk” which is in 
evidence in some other national assem- 

blies. Everything was conducted on 
the highest plane. Every delegate 
seemed to desire to promote the com- 
_ mon good by word and action, and to 
enhance the prestige of the League. 


Tue ARMAMENT SOLUTION 


The question of armaments is in- 
-separably bound up with all that is 
good and all that is bad in our er 
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and national psychology. Casual con- 
ferences, such as Mr. Hughes has 
sponsored, may slough off armament 
excrescences here and there, but the 
problem will never be solved casually, 
Only by all the great military powers 
getting together and tackling the prob- 
lem in a permanent way, can we do more 
than scratch the surface of the issue. 

This the League is doing. The 
United States should join if for no 
other reason than that it is the best 
plan yet on the horizon looking towards 
a genuine solution of the armament. 
problem. 


Speciric WorkK 


In the promotion of human progress 
the League is doing much. The list isa 
long and notable one. That “grand 
old Viking,” Dr. Nansen, has brought 
back to their homes and loved ones 
nearly 500,000 soldiers, who, starving 
and dying of want and disease, found 
themselves stranded in foreign lands 
at the conclusion of the Armistice. 

If the League had done nothing 


more than save these soldiers it would | 
have more than justified all the time | 


and money that have been spent on it 
to date. 
The mandate system has proven 


most efficacious as through it the con- | 
quered German and Turkish colonies | 
“sacred trust”’ of human- 


aré held as a 
ity, and the little black republic of 
Hayti brought the great British Em- 
pire to the bar of public opinion be- 
cause of her mistreatment of a band of 
Hottentots in South Africa, and in 
consequence Great Britain had to bow 
to that public opinion. 

The League is doing much for the 
persecuted linguistic, ethnological and 
religious minorities, and for the first 
time in history a scheme has been de- 
vised by which their cases can be 
brought before international public 
opinion. 
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The health work of the League and 
the League’s efforts for the suppression 
of opium and other noxious drugs are 
notable achievements. Not the least 
of its efforts have been directed in the 
attempts to rescue the 60,000 Christian 
Armenian women and girls now held 
captive in Turkish harems and to extir- 
pate the white-slavery curse. In each 
one of these instances the failure of the 
United States to codperate with the 
League and in many instances its at- 
tempts to block progress has damaged 
these worthy causes. 


A ror America’s Entry 


I wish space permitted my telling in 
detail the story of how the League’s 
experts set the little kingdom of Al- 
bania on her feet; how the League prob- 
ably saved Austria from the fate of 
Russia by giving her the necessary 
financial and moral support before she 
collapsed; how the League has been 
working to mitigate the truly pitiable 
lot of the intellectual workers of the 
stricken nations in Europe, and how 
the League’s efforts for financial and 


rea! 
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economic rehabilitation have resulted 
in much substantial progress along 
these lines. If only America would for- 
get her partizanship and play her part 
again in peace, as nobly as she did in 
the war. 

We are the nation that has the most, 
and we are literally doing the least. 

When our forefathers met at In- 
dependence Hall more than one hun- 
dred years ago, they took no counsel of 
cowardice, but mutually pledged their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor to the document they framed. 
And what happened? The United 
States of America happened. 

So if we, in this great world crisis, 
take no counsel of cowardice, but 
mutually pledge our lives, our fortunes . 
and our sacred honor to the great 7 
Declaration of Inter-dependence em- 
bodied in the covenant of the League of 
Nations, then the United Nations of 
the World will happen, codperation 
will be substituted for competition on 
earth, peace will follow, and our boys, 
whose blood reddens the fields of 


France, will not have died in vain. . 
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HAT the United States can do 
for Europe.” She can, if she 
chooses, by saying the word, together 
with the other English-speaking na- 
tions, veto all wars. No power known 
to man would dare begin a conflict 
which the united English-speaking race 
said they would not permit. That is 
an obvious well-known fact—a fact of 
power—a fact of spirit. All these 
things we are discussing and writing 
about go back to the human spirit, and 
it is that spirit which I shall emphasize 
because it is the source of action. It 
little matters, to my thinking, what 
the formal action is, if only the spirit 
behind it is wise and strong. I do not 
so read the history of my country as to 
find in it, until recently, a lack of 
spirit. I do not find that the Father 
of our Country spoke as he is said to 
have spoken against alliances. Let us 
be shown just what he did say on that 
theme. He spoke with disapproval of 
permanent alliances and gave his rea- 
sons—reasons which passed away long 
since—why he did not favor such 
permanent alliances. He had himself 
been a beneficiary of temporary alli- 
ances and said nothing against them. 
It is singular that a great political 
party should quote, as an argument 
against entangling alliances, the words 
of the founder of the opposite party 
who, after saying them, qualified them 
by advising that we enter into a definite 
alliance with Great Britain. Thomas 
Jefferson himself said that we should 
marry our fleet and army to those of 
the mother country. 

So much for the two great fathers 
quoted in favor of isolation. When one 
reads American Par it is but fair to 
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read it all. No one should attempt to 
impose upon intelligent men and 
women phrases torn from their con- 
text and themselves disavowed in the 
meaning now ascribed to them by the 
men who were their authors. 


PossIBILiTIEs oF FuturE Wars 


It has been suggested that the next 
war may contain strange and terrible 
elements. I had under my care 
throughout the war one of the great 
scientific services of the government. 
The force in it, which was for the 
time devoted wholly to military scien- 
tific research, increased in the few 
months from 490 to 1,000. So rapid 
was the advance of science in war that 
in the month of December, 1917, the 
army and navy called upon us for new 
scientific work at the rate of once every 
twenty minutes, nights, Sundays and 
holidays included It is no secret that 
we had toward the close of the war a 
poison gas more terrible than any 
which the Germans had ever used, nor 
that we had a self-propelled aerial 
torpedo which could be directed at a 
city hundreds of miles distant and so 
timed as to destroy it without our ever 
coming within sight of the enemy. 

Within the past two weeks I have 
heard the British Ambassador, a 


trained scientific man, a physician,. 


speak in measured terms of the possi- 
bilities of the next war as involving the 
reasonable possibility that even a great 
city like London might be destroyed 
within a week and possibly within a 
day. Iam no alarmist. We could do 
our share of destruction no doubt; but 
does anyone think that if the would-be 
antagonist chose, our mere inaction 


‘4 

4 


would keep us out of war? Nay, nay, 
keeping quiet about it and sitting still 
within our own doors would not pre- 
vent attack if others were aggressive. 
We must go farther than inaction. We 
must have a more courageous policy 
than isolation. We cannot by mere 
aloofness control what others may do. 


Tue CHOICE 


We have done enough for Europe to 
show that we recognize both the obliga- 
tion and the possibility of serving her. 
Officially and privately we did a won- 
derful work for the starving people of 
Russia; officially we did a fine and 
helpful thing in the just settlement of 
the British war debt; officially we did 
a splendid work through the Washing- 
ton Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments; privately we have done 
great work for the rehabilitation of 
France, and within the last sixty days, 
at the International Chamber of Com- 
merce in Rome, the American delega- 
tion practically dictated much of the 
policy there laid down by the associated 
business men of thirty-six nations. 

We can, if we choose, help Europe 
and in so doing help ourselves. The 
question is not so much how we shall 
help, but whether we choose to help, for 
we are not limited in our helpfulness to 
one or two or ten ways if we choose to 
be helpful. It is the question of choice 
that faces the American people and 
which will not down. We must choose 
whether we will serve the world at 
large, or whether refusing so to do, 
we shall take the feeble selfish course 
of trying to serve ourselves alone. 
Behind this choice there must be 
knowledge, and one of the reasons, in 
my poor judgment, why we have not 
already chosen our path is because we 
do not know. We have been so poorly 
taught in our families and schools and 
by our press and publications that it is 
only recently there has begun to 
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develop in the consciousness of the 
average man the idea that what hap- 
pens to the world is part of our business 
and concern. 


DEPENDENCE ON OvutTsIDE WorLD 


Once a member of a committee of 
the House of Representatives said to 
one of my associates, “Why do we 
trade with the rest of the world? Why 
don’t we just trade here by ourselves 
alone?”’” A man on the street met my 
secretary a few months ago and said 
the United States can get along without 
the aid of any other nation under 
heaven. When I suggested, at a club 
breakfast in my home town a few 
months ago, that the United States was 
daily dependent upon other lands, it 
was received with a certain amount 
of indignation, as if I had said some- 
thing unpatriotic. Yet I wish I had 
the time to show you that not one of 
you have lived through today, nor will 
live through tomorrow, without calling 
upon another continent to enable you | 
to do so. It would be quite easy to - 
show any one of you that you have — ie 
utilized the services of Europe, Asia, : . 


through the ani. Did some of you 
ride in your motor cars? 
you rode on tires of Egyptian cotton — 
and Asiatic rubber over pavements of | 
South American asphalt without think- | 
ing about it. Have you in your pocket _ 
a fountain pen? Where did America 
get the rubber to make it or the 
platinum tip at its point? Have some > 

of you in your domestic kitchens a | 
modest tin can? Whence came the - 2 
and when did America produce tin? 
Have you an oilcloth on your kitchen 
floor? That is by the grace of some “3 
Hindu woman who in the foothills of © eet 
the Himalayas gathered the jute from 
which that oilcloth was produced. 


How trivial it is, how ignorant and 


shallow and feeble this thinking that 
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we are aii when every man 
and woman of us needs the other 
nations to get through the working day. 
Your lead pencil through the lead in it 
and the little rubber tip on top of it 
speaks of two or three continents. The 
watch you carry is possibly made from 
South African or Australian gold, and 
so on through all of your daily life. 
The shoes you wear are a little cosmos. 
You can hardly have them as they are 
without the aid of Argentina or Turkey 
or Peru, and yet ignoring all these liv- 
ing realities, we go on as if we were so 
smartly independent of the world. 
How trivial it all is. 

But after we know facts as they are, 
let us add to the knowledge two things, 
please God, which we have lacked 
hitherto in dealing with this subject :— 
one a spirit that is calm, and again a 


spirit that is fearless. 

Way Be Arraip or Trout? 
Why not tell the simple truth about 
our foreign relations? Who is afraid? 
Really, who is it that is afraid to tell 
the truth as it is? Why not make it 
perfectly clear that we all live in for- 
eign inter-relations every day? Why 
not tell it plainly that the price of 
wheat in Liverpool or other foreign 
centers determines whether the farm- 
er’s family in the Mississippi valley 
can have new gowns or hats for the 
daughter or the wife? Why not tell 
it plainly that the price of cotton in 
Manchester or other foreign markets 
settles the question whether the negro 
laborers on the cotton plantations of 
the South and the master in the big 
house as well can have shoes and 
bread for their families? Why not 
tell the truth that the miners in our 
copper fields of Arizona, Utah, Mich- 
igan and elsewhere depend for one 
half of their livelihood on the question 
as to whether Germany or other coun- 
tries abroad are buying sufficient 
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copper? These things are all true. 
I do not know whether all the Senators 
know them or not. They do not talk 
as if they did. 

But once and for all, why not have 
the whole truth told in calmness? 
Why do we become excited over a pos- 
sible uncertainty in the dim future, 
arising from an interpretation of words 
which is based upon fear, when other 
nations, as intelligent as we but far 
less strong, are not appalled by the 
shadow of that fear? Why do we 
worry over that which gives to others 
no anxiety? Of what has the United 
States to be afraid? Do you not 
know your country well enough 
—nay, I am sure we do—to know 
that if we said to little Tom and petty 
Jack, who are disposed to squabble on 
the other side of the world, “If your 
squabble does not stop, the American 
market for credit and the London 
market for credit are closed to you,” 
that Tom and Jack, having due regard 
for their purse, would hesitate to con- 
tinue their squabbling? Govern- 
ments, even little ones, cannot get on 
without loans, and where would they 
go for credit if it was known that Lon- 
don and New York said, “No credit, 
not until you behave”? Why worry 
lest our sons’ great-grandsons may be 
called upon to fight over something, 
when we have a method at our hands 
quite as powerful as bloodshed. Long 
months ago, President Wilson said to 
me that we could prevent most if not 
all of the revolutions in South America 
without fighting, and to my question, 
“How, Mr. President?” he replied, 
“By letting them understand they 
would be deprived of credit.” j 


Screntiric 
Finally, in seeking to evoke a spirit 
which is calm and takes things as they 
are and not as they are said to be, why 
not, since this is called an Academy € 


| 
| 


Political and Social Science, use the 
scientific method—that is first to get 
the facts. Do you know any scientist 
who reasons from the facts before they 
are ascertained? My scientific force 
never did that. They got the facts— 
not a portion of them, not partially— 
but all of them wholly and they never 
became very much excited about 
them. It was a patient kind of in- 
quiry. What exactly are the facts 
about the League Covenant that are 
so bad? Do those who become excited 
about them really know what the facts 
are, or are they scared at something of 
their own imagining? Is there any- 
thing in that Covenant which mort- 
gages your sons? A man said not 
long ago in New York that there was 
such a mortgage in the League Cove- 
nant. When he was asked to show 
the mortgage he could not. He said 
he had read it in the paper, but the 
editor did not know. 

Why not apply the scientific method 
of getting calmly at the truth? I 
have sometimes thought that an 
organization like this might be very 
useful by devoting itself to applying 
the scientific method to different public 
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matters, taking, on the one —_ the 
statements made about them and on 
the other, the facts as they are and 
setting them quietly alongside one 
another fearlessly and without any 
shade of partisanship. 


A or Straw 


Are we not a little bit ashamed of 
being afraid of something? Holland 
has entered into the League of Nations. 

I happen to be in rather friendly touch 
with Holland authorities. They show 
every sign of being thoughtful, able, 
intelligent men, with their eyes wide 
open. I have not found them scared. 
Holland has something like nine, or 
is it six, million people. She is not 
afraid, nor have I heard that Denmark 

is frightened over anything. But the 
United States is afraid. Of what? _ 
Afraid of some man of straw set up * 
only to be knocked down. 

There is a promise in the greatest of 
books, that if we ask for the spirit’s _ 
aid it will be given us, and to my 
thought, back and beyond and 
and above all the things that can be 
done, lies the spirit that calmly and 
fearlessly wills to do what is right. ee 
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HILE I believe it to be generally 

conceded that Europe is in 
great need of assistance in solving its 
problems,—political, economic and 
financial,—and that the United States 
ean be of truly great assistance in 
their solution, it may not be amiss by 
way of introduction to the discussion 
of what the United States can do for 
Europe to review very briefly, 

(1) Some of the reasons why the 
people of Europe can scarcely be ex- 
_ pected, without outside assistance, to 
return to normal pre-war conditions. 

(2) What selfish interest the 
United States would have in offering 
such assistance as it may be possible 
to give. 

(3) In what respect the United 
_ States can be of assistance. 

_ In times of world crises, as during 
the late war, nations may be and have 
been moved by altruistic and unself- 
ish considerations. In normal times, 
however, the almost universal fact is 
that they are moved, and perhaps 
should only be moved, by an enlight- 


ened self-interest. ha 


In order to keep within the limits of 
my article I shall confine my remarks 
to the existing situation in France and 
Germany, rather than to Europe as a 
whole. If Germany should continue 
unproductive and bankrupt, the whole 
economic equilibrium of Europe, 
and perhaps the world, would be inter- 
fered with. The recovery of Germany 
depends more upon Franco-German 
relations than upon anything else, so 
that our first question is: Can these re- 
lations be so adjusted as to allow Ger- 
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many to recuperate and at the same 
time to do justice to France and accord 
to this latter country the perfectly 
reasonable and proper guaranties which 
she demands for her own future peace 
and internal development? 

In the first place, the extreme ten- 
sion which exists between the two coun- 
tries, and the very natural inability to 
view their problems dispassionately 
and objectively adds enormously to 
this difficulty. In the second place, 
the very nature of the problem from the 
French point of view makes the solu- 
tion of the German problem inimical 
to French interests. France is entitled 
beyond cavil or doubt to reparations to 
the full extent which Germany is able 
to pay and to entirely adequate guaran- 
ties against further German aggression. 
If the problem, therefore, is viewed as 
though France and Germany were two 
isolated entities,—disconnected and 
unrelated to the rest of the world,—it 
would be insoluble, because if Germany 
is allowed to recuperate,—by reason of 
her greater population and her firm de- 
termination to be revenged,—France 
not only could not be guaranteed 
against further aggression, but would 
be certainly invaded for a third time 
within the next few decades. 

Furthermore, it is impossible for 
the French to make reasonable conces- 
sions in amounts and terms of payment 
to Germany unless the reparation ques- 
tion is considered in connection with 
France’s indebtedness to her former 
Allies and associates in the war. 

If France is to be left alone in the so- 
lution of her problem, the occupation 
of the Ruhr must continue until repa- 
rations are made, arid after that time a 
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limited occupation must be continued 
indefinitely to insure her against fur- 
ther military operations by Germany, 
which in another war might mean prac- 
tically the complete destruction of 
France. 


CoéPpeRATION NECESSARY 


It is obvious, therefore, that no sat- 
isfactory solution of this one all-impor- 
tant difficulty can be arrived at with- 
out world coéperation, not at least 
without the assistance of the Great 
Powers who were France’s allies and 
her associates during the war. 

The French people were the first to 
recognize this fact, and the very basis 
of the Treaty of Versailles so far as 
France is concerned was, 

(1) Allied and American support 
in the collection of reparations 
through the Reparation Commission ; 
and, 

(2) The Tripartite Treaty by 
Great Britain and the United States 
guarantying France against German 
aggression. 

This having failed, by the refusal of 
our Senate to ratify either Treaty, 
France has again recognized the neces- 
sity for world codperation for the bene- 
fit of Franco-German relations by the 
French plan offered at the Conference 
of Paris in January of this year. It 
will be remembered that the French 
plan involved a reduction of Germany’s 
reparation bill to 50 billion gold marks, 
an amount, I believe, well within the 
most conservative estimates of Ger- 
many’s ability to pay. 

Further, a two-year moratorium was 
to be granted and the terms of payment 
made over a long period of years. These 
concessions, which, from the German 
point of view, would probably have 
been satisfactory, were conditioned: 
(1) upon a cancellation of the Euro- 
pean inter-Allied indebtedness—which 
simply means that France expected her 


other European Allies to bear their 
part in the sacrifice made to enable 
Germany to recuperate, and (2) upon 
the establishment of an inter-Allied 
control in Germany as the only ade- 
quate guaranty that this latter coun- 
try would live up to her obligations as 
thus reduced and to the Treaty require- 
ments with regard to armaments and 
military forces. When the Paris Con- 
ference rejected this French plan, no 
other course was left open to the French 
but the immediate occupation of the 


Tue German NotE | 


Germany’s latest contribution to-— 
ward betterment of Franco-German 
relations will not, I fear, go far toward 
any real betterment. The German 
Note is characteristically evasive, dis- 
ingenous and, in the language of the 
New York Times, “thoroughly German 
in its hedging and special pleading. 
The amount of 30 billion gold oe i 
which Germany seeks to establish as 
the limit of her reparation payments, 
must obviously be inacceptable to the 
Allies and is generally believed to be 
considerably below Germany’s capac- 
ity. Nor is the amount and time 4 
payment any more definite and cortsin 
than before. 

On the same date that the new Note 
was published in the American press, 
there was also published a Report of 
a Special Committee of the National 
Foreign Trade Council which held that 
Germany could, on terms similar to — 
those of the British debt settlement, — 
pay 50 billion gold marks without 
detriment to herself or to her creditors. 

The question of German reparations 
and Franco-German relations is only — 
one of the many difficulties in the way _ ! 
of European recuperation. It is, 
nevertheless, the most important ques- — 
tion, and serves, I believe, as a suffi- 
cient illustration of the impossibility 
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of the people “ Europe returning to 
normal pre-war conditions without out- 
side assistance. 


AMERICAN ISOLATION PoLicy 


Probably to students of political 
economy and to enlightened business 
men and bankers, it seems obvious be- 
yond the necessity of argument or dem- 
onstration that, with present world con- 
ditions, every country must be affected 
in its trade, commerce and national 
prosperity by chaotic and non-produc- 
tive conditions in any one area of large 
dimensions. So much has been said, 
however, in favor of an American pol- 
icy of isolation, and so many objections 
have been interposed to the slightest 
participation on behalf of the United 
States in the affairs of Europe, that it 
may be well here to briefly consider the 
question. 

Humanitarian considerations and 
decent Christian feeling for the misfor- 
tunes of others should alone be suffi- 
cient to move this great country to 
action, but, unfortunately, humanita- 
rian considerations and Christian sym- 
pathy, since the Armistice, have not 
been the moving forces in the conduct 
of our foreign relations. 

I do not wish this statement to be 
misunderstood as a criticism of either 
our President or of our very distin- 
guished Secretary of State; on the con- 
trary, [think that they have both shown 
a desire to coiperate in so far as they 
think possible in settling the ills of the 
present-day world,—but they have long 
since learned that in anything but 
ordinary routine matters the conduct 
of foreign relations does not lie in the 
hands of the executive. The actions 
of Congress and the utterances of its 
leaders are neither inspiring nor hope- 
ful for the immediate future. 

While many students and scientists 
in this country would regard the loss 
of further European contribution to 


science and culture as a niente: not 
only to the world, but to the United 
States, this does not appear to be a con- 
sideration sufficient to move the leaders 
of our public life to any practical and 
aggressive action in world affairs. 


INcREASE OF U. S. Foreign TRADE 


If we are, therefore, to take our part 
in codperation with the nations of Eu- 
rope, the pressure must come from 
another direction, and for reasons of a 
very practical and material nature. 
The enormous development in the for- 
eign trade of the United States during 
the past decade, the very great devel- 
opment and increase in our industrial 
and financial equipment, and the fact 
that while the export of our agricultur- 
al and raw products has declined, the 
export of our manufactured goods has 
very greatly increased, all tends to 
make us as a nation more and more de- 
pendent upon foreign markets. 

It is plain that the unsettled politi- 
cal conditions of Europe, the violent 
fluctuations in exchange, and the al- 
most complete collapse of the currency 
in some of the more important coun- 
tries have already affected and will con- 
tinue to affect our foreign trade most 
adversely, and this will also be reflected 
in our domestic commerce. 

I will quote briefly from an exceed- 
ingly able and significant address made 
just a year ago by Mr. James S. Alex- 
ander, President of the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, on the 
subject, Why We Must Have Foreign 
Trade: 


It has not been uncommon of late to 
think and speak of the United States as a 
self-contained nation pretty much inde- 
pendent of conditions in the outside world. 
When we think over the history of the last 
six years—the tremendous resources 
which we threw into the war, the Govern- 
ment loans beyond anything heretofore 
conceived, the great supplies which we 
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sent to the Allies and more recently the 
tremendous aggregate of private credits 
that we have extended to foreign nations— 
there is much to suggest the increased 
importance of the United States in the 
economy of the world. Granting all this, 
however, we must not forget that growth 
in importance does not necessarily mean 
growth in independence. On the contrary, 
if there is one thing that is now clear in the 
light of recent evidence, it is that with the 
growing importance of the United States 
has come growing and unmistakable de- 
pendence upon the rest of the world. 


Mr. Alexander then points out that 
not only from the broadest point of 
view of the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, and the maintenance of our own 
high standards of well-being of the 
people, but also for the normal devel- 
opment of our own domestic trade, we 
must contribute to world stabilization, 
and to the development of foreign 
trade and commerce, and he further 
adds: 

The more we view the question in this 
broader aspect and the more we become 
informed not only as to the specific transac- 
tions which take place between one nation 
and another, but also as to the relation 
between these transactions and the indus- 
trial activity in the domestic market of 
each country, the more we come to see that 
domestic activities all over the world are 
closely inter-related and interdependent. 
There can be no final recovery of the domes- 
tic trade in any nation until the normal 
international trade relations which alone 


support the great international division of 
labor can be reéstablished. 


These are questions preoccupying 
business men and bankers throughout 
the country. 

It is interesting and significant to 
note that at practically all conventions 
and meetings of trade organizations 
and chambers of commerce the one ab- 
sorbing topic of discussion has been 
for the past year the effect of European 
conditions upon American business. 
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We should see in this a hopeful sign 
that in the not too distant future, the 
influence of American business, agricul- 
ture and finance will so make itself felt 
in the halls of Congress that we may be 
allowed to use our great influence and 
our more objective and unbiased point 
of view in aid of Europe, which is at 

present so sorely stricken. 


a 
Wuat THE Unirep States Can 
FoR 


There are, I believe, three things 
which can be done—though as a prac- 
tical matter I do not think they will 
be done, at all events for the time being 
—and it should be the aim of those 
who agree with me as to the necessity 
of American codperation to discover 
some way in which we can begin to do 
this work, on however small a scale, in 
the hope that, with time and experience, 
we will eventually play a much larger 
part. 
I, for one, am firmly convinced that, 
had the United States ratified the 
Treaty of Versailles, and thereby been 
officially represented on the Repara- 
tions Commission, we would have al- 
ready been far on the road to world 
recovery,—that the reparations ques- 
tion itself would have been solved and 
such incidents as the occupation of the 
Ruhr would never have taken place. 
The whole structure of the Treaty— 
certainly in so far as the most impor- 
tant question of reparations was con- 
cerned—was based upon the Repara- 
tions Commission, and in turn, the 
soundness, and capacity of the Repa- 
rations Commission to deal, as a living 
and growing organism, with the great 
problems with which it was confronted, 
was based on the influence and unbi- 
ased point of view of the official Ameri- 
can member. 

I am, moreover, still sufficiently op- 
timistic to believe that were it practi- 
cally possible for the United States at 
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the present time to join the League of 
Nations and name its representative 
on the Reparations Commission this 
would be the first and best way “to 
help Europe.” 

If such assistance is at present im- 
possible,—and I fear that it is,—we 
could still be immensely helpful if we 
were willing to discuss with our conti- 
nental associates in the war the ques- 
tion of inter-Allied indebtedness in 
connection with the problem of repa- 
rations. My own view is that we 
would be better off by cancelling in its 
entirety the debt due us by France and 
Italy, provided a credit at least equal 
in amount would be made Germany on 
account of reparations. 

I am, however, fully aware that oth- 
ers far more competent than I in the 
premises are of a contrary opinion, 
but I believe that these would agree 
with me that the question of possible 
scaling down of the indebtedness, the 
terms of payment, etc., should be taken 
up with our associates in the war in 
connection with their claims against 
Germany. Not only would such a 
discussion inevitably assist in the solu- 
tion of the problem of reparations, and 
in consequently improved relations be- 
tween France and Germany, but such 
a conference would be of incalculable 
educational value to our delegates and 
to the public at home. 

The reparations problem is not, as is 
so often stated, a purely economic one. 
It is a question of continental Euro- 
pean politics, and, until we understand 
this, we will never be able to give that 
meed of assistance which our duty to 
the world requires. 

But, here again, it is doubtful if the 
present state of public opinion, and the 
psychology of Congress, would make 
such a step a practical possibility. 
The attitude of Congress with regard 
to the powers of the inter-Allied Debt 
Commission makes this very clear. 
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I now come to the third way in which 
the United States can help Europe 
and here I believe that the method 
though much less effective is neverthe- 
less a practical possibility, provided 
that all who agree with President Hard- 
ing, regardless of party politics or of 
past differences, will assist him faith- 
fully in his endeavor to have the United 
States adhere to the protocol establish- 
ing a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. 


PERMANENT Court OF INTERNATION AL 
JUSTICE 


We have all heard so much about 
the Permanent Court, and are so famil- 
iar with its constitution, aims and pro- 
cedure, that it is unnecessary here to 
detail these anew. There are, how- 
ever, just two points which I should 
like to emphasize in this connection— 
first, every thinking and educated 
man in Europe knows that the first 
and greatest advocate of a Permanent 
Court for International Justice was the 
United States of America. Senator 
Root at the Second Hague Conference 
outlined and advocated a Court almost 
exactly similar to the present tribunal. 
America contributed very largely to 
the plan finally adopted by the Special 
Conference which reported on the pres- 
ent Court. 

The value of American codperation 
was recognized and Judge John Bas- 
sett Moore was elected a member of the 
Court, in spite of the fact that the 
United States was not a member of the 
League of Nations. 

Our refusal, under these circum- 
stances, to join the Court is tantamount 
to serving a final and definite notice on 
all the people of Europe that we have 
no interest in their affairs, and no 
sympathy with their misfortunes and 
have no intention to help them toward 
the future solution of their difficulties 
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hand, if we should at the present time 
adhere to the protocol establishing the 
Permanent Court, it would be hailed all 
over the world as a sign of our good 
will and firm desire to encourage in the 
future the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes, and would be ac- 
cepted as proof that although the major- 
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ity of our people were unwilling at the 
present time to enter the League of 
Nations, they were, nevertheless, in a 
sympathetic mood toward any honest 
effort, not only toward the ameliora- 
tion of the present conditions, but to 
avoid recurrences in the future of the 
unspeakable calamity of the year 1914. 
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The International Labor Organization — 


‘ Commissioner of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 
oe: HAVE been connected with the conditions confronting the human race, 


saying that I am an optimist. 
7 it is necessary for me to make that 
_ statement lest before I get through you 


= 
An’ 


International Labor Office for more 
than two and one-half years, during 
which time I have seen this institution, 
which has been variously described, 
actually working. I want to begin by 
I think 


might suspect that I belong to the 


opposite sect. 


Optimist versus 
I am an optimist—I believe in the 


human race—with certain reservations 


and exceptions. I believe that the 
human race will save itself if it is worth 


saving—if it can remember and profit 


by what it remembers. That’s a very 
big “if.” It means that if the human 
race is to be saved from destroying © 


itself, men must have sense enough to ne 
tell when it is raining and to goinout = 


of the wet before they die of croup, 
grip or pneumonia; they must have 
sense enough to use matches to make 
fire in the kitchen range instead of in 
the middle of the library floor; they 
must develop sense enough to use poi- 
son gas to exterminate rats, insects and 
other dangerous vermin, and not to 
exterminate each other; they must 
develop sense enough to find the key 
to unlock Nature’s fabulous storehouse 
filled with unimaginable and unlimited 
energy, and to use the treasures there 
stored to benefit and preserve, and not 
to exploit and destroy mankind. If 
men will develop this sense and wisdom, 
the race will save itself. If they do not, 
they will destroy themselves—and God 
have mercy on their souls! 

If I have correctly summarized the 


it is difficult—practically impossible to 
be anything other than an optimist. 
All that is necessary to be an optimist 
is a firm faith that man is capable of 
being transformed temporarily and 
partially at least into a rational animal, 
if he is penned in a corner and his life 
depends upon his using his brains. The 
pessimist, on the other hand, must 
possess the power to believe that man 
is so entirely material and selfish 
that, in seeking to gain more power in 
order to gratify his selfish enjoyments, 
he will commit suicide. Man has 
often behaved and is still behaving 
today like a suicidal maniac. Never- 
theless, I find it less laborious to believe 
that man’s egotism will drive him to 
spare himself rather than to destroy 
himself. 


Evrore Topay 


Those who have been in Europe 
recently have seen a very different 
Europe from what existed in the days 
before the war. Civilization, so-called, 
is certainly slipping. Many people 
who are not optimists, like myself, 
believe that the situation in Europe 
today is much worse than it has ever 
been before. They think that there 
has been a steady deterioration. I 
would qualify that statement by saying 
that in places there certainly has been 
deterioration to the point of deliques- 
cence. Society has become disorgan- 
ized in certain areas of Europe, and in 
certain aspects in all countries of 
Europe the conditions today are worse 
than they were at the time of the sign- 
ing of the Armistice; but in other 
respects the situation has improved. 
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The economic situation throughout 
Europe, I may say with a good deal of 
assurance, is better today than it was 
in 1919 or in 1920, although it is still 
far from good and still fraught with the 
most imminent dangers. I think the 
most dangerous thing that I have en- 
countered in this country since my 
recent return to my native land has 
been the ubiquitous returned traveler 
from Europe. Now, I am a returned 
traveler in a way, but with a difference. 
It was my business for two and a half 
years to know what was going on in 
the different countries of Europe. If 
I had been inaccurate in my observa- 
tions or my interpretations of what I 
saw and what I heard and what I read 
and what was reported to me through 
all sorts of sources of information, my 
job would have deserted me. It was 
my business to know what was going 
on, and so I venture to speak even 
though I be but a recently returned 
traveler from Europe. 


INDISPENSABLE ORGANIZATIONS 


As regards the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, I want to say 
with all the emphasis at my command, 
that it is a going concern, and it is 
going stronger every day. It is ac- 
complishing absolutely indispensable 
work. The League is accomplishing 
equally indispensable work in its field. 
The International Labor Office is 
accomplishing work in its field that no 
other organization could possibly ac- 
complish. 

We have heard it said seriously that 
the League is to be abolished, is to be 
done away with. If the League is done 
away with, of course the International 
Labor Organization will be done away 
with also; and you will not need any 
obituary notice in the papers to make 
you aware of the dissolution of the 
League and the International Labor 
activities 


of the utmost importance which are 
being carried on by the League and _ Ri 
which are regarded as part of the 
established order will cease, and the — 
carrying on of international relations _ 
will be rendered much more difficult. i, 
Now I do not make any statement, __ 
any plea for the League as a perfect — x 
instrument for the bringing together of — 
the nations of Europe, but I do make 
this statement, that it is an instrument 
already in existence; it is an organiza- 
tion that is working, and if it is dis- 
solved it will be impossible to create 
any similar organization this side of 
another great world war. Now the 
indications are that we are drifting, 
and drifting rapidly, towards the next 
great war. Do not deceive yourselves 
in that regard. I shall not pause in the 
few brief moments at my disposal to 
describe what the next great war will 
be. You have probably heard more 
lurid descriptions of what it will be 
than I could give you, but probably all 
descriptions have fallen short of the 
actuality, just as all surmises, as to 
what the late war would be, fell far 
short of the actuality. The only way — 
that this drift can be halted is through 4 


world coéperation, and world coépera- 
tion with a purpose. mare 

Unity or tHe Rigut 

It has been frequently said that in 
union there is strength. It dependson 
the kind of union and what is united. _ 
You are all familiar with the legend of F 
the dying father who impressed upon 
his three sons the necessity of union — 
against their enemies by means of a — 
bundle of sticks. Each of the sons — 
tried in vain to break the bundle of — 
sticks, but when the dying man undid A. 


the bundle, the separate sticks were 4 
broken easily. This simple illustration _ a 


is misleading because of its simplic ity. 
A bundle of sticks does not make a 
good of human society. The 
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*, union of the Kilkenny cats by their tails 
resulted, according to the fable, in the 
a annihilation of this united cat society 
instead of building it up, carrying it 
forward to new glories and a higher 
plane of cat existence. Did you ever 
try uniting a lighted match and a 
barrel of gunpowder? Such a union 
produces a certain kind of strength, to 
be sure, but not stability and resistance 
to disruption which is implied in the 
aphorism—“In union’ there is 
strength.” Human society the world 
over today resembles, not so much a 
bundle of sticks, as it does the fabulous 
Kilkenny cats or a blazing storehouse 
full of nitro-glycerine and TNT. A 
very little consideration and analysis 
of the above illustrations will lead 
even the boldest unifier to pause, and 
to attempt to give more precision to a 

scheme of unifying the world. 
Clearly, if world unity is to achieve 
_ stability and resistance to disruption, 
as well as mere strength or liberation of 
force, the peoples united must be 
homogeneous. Even homogeneous peo- 
ples cannot be united by force, and 
merely tying their tails together will 
produce disunion and war, not union 
and peace. Peoples must be united 
voluntarily by their heads and their 
hearts if unity is to be achieved. The 
mere unification of the peoples of 
Europe and of the world will not 
necessarily bring about the kind of 
strength that is desirable. The union 
must be carefully planned and care- 
fully executed. There must be the 
bringing together of the minds and the 
understanding of the people of the 
earth before any useful unity can be 
obtained. Any forced unity is useless, 

or worse than useless. 

The International Labor Office is 
striving to perform two great functions. 
The first of these is the bringing of the 
m legislation of the world relating to labor 
to: a higher and more stand- 
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ard. The second is the collection, 
compilation, publication and dissemi- 
nation of all important information 
relating to labor and industry eet 
out the world. 
Nor a Super-State 

Much fear has been expressed in this 
country of the danger of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization as a 
super-state imposing upon the United 
States obligations repugnant to the 
peculiarity of our institutions, detri- 
mental to our standards of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness and sub- 
versive of our national sovereignty. 
It has been solemnly declared that, if 
the United States should join the 
International Labor Organization, we 
would, by that act, surrender our 
sovereign right to enact or to refrain 
from enacting such labor legislation as 
our several state legislatures might 
choose to adopt; and that the United 
States Government would be obliged 
to enforce the legislative decrees 
adopted by the International Labor 
Conference against its will and against 
the will of the people. 

I need not say that there is no such 
compelling force in the world today. 
The statement is so inherently absurd 
that it seems incredible that any 
American could have been misled by 
it; nevertheless many people seem to 
have swallowed it. Some of our states- 
men seem to have lost much valuable 
sleep worrying about this super-state 
bugaboo. No such attempt to set upa 
world imperial state was attempted in 
the Peace Treaty. 

The only compelling feature in the 
International Laber Organization, so 
far as legislation regarding labor and 
industry is concerned, is the compul- 
sion—and it is not too compelling— 
that every nation member of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization must sub- 
mit the draft conventions s adopted by 
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the International Labor Conference to 
the competent authority in that coun- 
try for consideration and action. A 
draft convention must be adopted by a 
two-thirds majority of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference before it is a 
draft convention. A draft convention 
once adopted must be submitted for 
ratification in each country belonging 
to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. It is merely a draft treaty — 
that is all. It does not affect this 
precious thing called sovereignty, which 
has been so insistently insisted upon 
in the debates in this country. Noth- 
ing of the sort. Nations have sent 
delegations to International Labor Con- 
ferences, who have voted unanimously 
for draft conventions which have after- 
ward been rejected by their own 
governments—the competent treaty 
ratifying authorities in those govern- 
ments. So you see how much compel- 
ling super-state authority resides in the 
International Labor Organization. 


ConsISTENT INTERPRETATION 

My own judgment is that it is a 
matter of subordinate importance what 
legislation is placed upon the statute 
books. A poet has written, “Let me 
write the songs of a country and I care 
not who writes the laws of that coun- 
try.” The labor enforcing agency, the 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry 
of the State of Pennsylvania, for exam- 
ple, might well say, “Give me the 
power and the authority to enforce the 
laws of a country and I care not who 
writes either the laws or the songs of 
that country.” I think that the secur- 
ing of uniform labor legislation is a 
matter, not of indifference, but a matter 
of subordinate importance. 

We in this country have conducted 
a series of laboratory experiments in 
the realm of industrial labor legislation. 
No two states have exactly uniform 
laws. Many states have uniform legis- 


lation on certain subjects, but uniform 
legislation does not mean uniform laws. 
There is a uniform statute on the 
statute books of this country regarding 
negotiable instruments; but that does 
not give us a uniform law on the sub- 
ject, because the courts of the different 
states interpret the laws differently. 
The courts of New York State, for 
example, went back to the time of 
Henry II, to seek a precedent in decid- 
ing a case which came before it con- 
cerning negotiable instruments, com- 
pletely ignoring the statute on the 
statute books. Courts may and do 
make varied interpretation of statutes 
which read the same. Furthermore, 
identical acts are enforced in various 
ways by different administrative au- 
thorities. So, I say it is not of primary 
importance, the matter of securing 
uniform standards of labor legislation. 


BROADCASTING INFORMATION AND THE 
Dirricutties THEREIN 


However, it is a matter of primary 
importance to secure the fullest possi- 
ble information regarding labor and 
industrial conditions throughout the 
world, and to make those conditions 
known everywhere in all countries 
throughout the world. That was my 
business as Chief of the Research 
Division of the International Labor 
Office. The business was an extremely 
difficult one to carry through. I dis- 
covered a good many things in my ex- 
perience—a vivid experience, an experi- 
ence which I would not have foregone 
for anything that I see within sight 
here in this country. I discovered a 
great law—TI discovered more than one 
great law—but I discovered that the 
difficulty of gathering, compiling and 
publishing information, increases in 
direct ratio with the number of lan- 
guages involved, not in simple direct 
ratio, but rather in the cube of the 
number of languages involved. That 
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is, if it is difficult, as it is difficult—I 
know from my experience as United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics—to secure uniformity in legislation 
and in administration in a single united 
country using but one language, then it 
is not twice as difficult but eight times 
as difficult to carry on that same work 
in two countries using two different 
languages. Well, when you take ac- 
count of the number of languages used 
by the fifty-seven varieties of peoples 
belonging to the League of Nations, 
you have some conception of the 
difficulties that confront both the 


League and the International Labor 
Organization. 

I would that space permitted me to 
go further in describing the work of 
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the International Labor Organization 
and Office, but you have got to take 
me as the authority. There is no other 
man in America who knows as much 
about the International Labor Organi- 
zation and Office as I do; and because 
of the fact that I possess this peculiar 
experience, this peculiar knowledge, I 
have been willing to write this ex- 
tremely inadequate, extremely frag- 
mentary article upon the work of the 
International Labor Office. I would 
that I could recount the things that 
have actually been accomplished by 
this organization, the like of which has 
never existed in the world before and the 
like of which cannot be restored to the 
world, not within a generation or two, 
if the organization is once destroyed. 


| 
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| BELIEVE that anybody can get up 
anywhere at any time and talk 
about women, be dull, sarcastic or in- 
accurate and get an audience. It is 
amazing the interest there is in the 
first part of my subject. But when it 
comes to women and the international 
situation, it is different, and I think 
one reason is because we have not had 
many women in the international 
situation. 


Women Must 


I was looking over the list of twelve 
great women that was published in the 
papers recently, but I saw only two of 
them who seemed to me to be in- 
ternationally-minded women—women 
whom we could call stateswomen. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt is a stateswoman 
and Jane Addams is a stateswoman. 
But, in spite of the fact that interna- 
tional relations is a new field for 
women, we find men are saying that 
women are to play an important part 
in helping them to establish this new 
order of permanent peace through 
organization. 

We find notable men are saying this 
and I have three in particular in mind. 
The first one is an editor of a great 
London paper, who said to me some 
time ago that the women of America 
held the peace of the world in their 
hands. I resented it then—perhaps 
because I had not thought so much 
about the situation as I have since— 
and the second notable man was Jus- 
tice John H. Clark, who, as you know, 
left the Supreme Court Bench to help 
get the United States into the League 
of Nations. Justice Clark said in his 
speech in Boston, that the women 
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could solve this international situa- 
tion if they would; and he said to me in 
a letter recently, that the women of 
America could put the United States 
into the League of Nations if they 
wished. Then there is another man 
I want to quote, because he was our 
last great distinguished visitor, Lord 
Robert Cecil. The day before he 
went away, I said to him, 


Tell me again what the women of 


and Lord Robert said, { 
The women are going to help solve this" a 
problem by taking the question out of 
partisanship. You got suffrage and prohi- 
bition without partisanship, and you must 
get this question of international codpera- 
tion and the relation of the United States 


to Europe settled without it. 


_ America can do to help Europe, 


WHAT THE SITUATION Is 


Now if this is true, that women are 
to play an important part in securing 
world stability, it seems to me that it 
is putting a great burden upon women, 
and that if we are to help, it is essential 
that we understand clearly what the 
world situation is and just what we are 
expected to do. 

They say the success of any inquiry 
depends upon the questions asked. It 
seems to me that women must ask 
themselves three questions: What is 
the international situation; what is the 
relation of our great country to this in- 
ternational situation; and what can 
American women do to help? 

Tue INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


Since the war it has been the fashion f 
to say that es came out of the 
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war but misery and disaster, but I be- 
lieve that two things have come out of 
it, although they have been slow in 
crystallizing. The first is a fact—a 
fact that the war really marked the be- 
ginning of a new era in which the basic 
truth is that the world has become a 
unit; that through great inventions, 
through the conquest of transit and 
communication, the world has become 
a neighborhood where the interest of 
one country is the interest of all and 
the danger of one is the danger of all; 
so that for any country to talk today of 
exclusiveness, of isolation, is as if the 
heart would say that it would have 
nothing to do with the lungs or as if 
Jupiter would say that it would have 
nothing to do with Saturn, when it be- 
longs to the same solar system and is 
acted upon by the same laws. 

The second thing I believe that came 
out of the War is a great principle, a 
principle which we are supposed to 
have repudiated three years ago and 
which has been called dead many times; 
but it seems to be something like a 
woman’s wit. You know Shakespeare 
said if you lock the door on woman’s 
wit it will come in through the window 
and if you lock the window it will come 
down the chimney! This principle 
has refused to die in spite of the Ameri- 
can Senate. It is the League principle 
of international coéperation, the prin- 
ciple of government by conference— 
of nations getting together around a 
table and settling their difficulties by 
conferring instead of by fighting. It 
is a principle which Brailsford has so 
euphoniously phrased, “from conflict 
to conference.” 

Now, we have to ask ourselves, 
when it came to the Peace Conference 
in Paris, was recognition taken of these 
two things that came out of war—that 
the world really is a unit and that all 
progress must be along the line of in- 
ternational codperation? It did and 


it did not. The Peace Conference 
created two sets of machinery: one 
belonging to the old order and one 
belonging to the new. That belonging 
to the old order was composed of the 
Supreme Council of the Allies, the 
Council of Premiers and the Commis- 
sion on Reparations. All of these I 
think you will agree, failed, and they 
have failed because they were built 
on the old sanctions, the old selfishness 
and the old punitive punishments. 

The second machinery that was 
created was the machinery of the 
League of Nations which has not failed 
because it illustrates this new principle 
of international codperation. 

Now it is important for women to 
remember this: That the Covenant was 
not created to execute the Peace 
Treaties. It was created to ameliorate 
them. Itisnotasuper-state. It can- 
not act unless asked to act. It has no 
will of its own. If it is not a super-state, 
then what is it? It is a new process 
offered to the nations for settling their 
disputes—a consultory process for tak- 
ing troubles when they are little and 
preventing them from getting big; and 
this process in turn has created another 
process, a legal process called the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. And these two new processes 
—the conciliatory process and the judi- 
cial—are the joint hope of the new 
world. 


America’s RELATION TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SITUATION 


So much for the world as it is today. 
What of the relation of America to it? 
It seems to me that women must 
realize perfectly just exactly what their 
great country is facing. Underneath 
all the surface things that we read 
about, there is going on in Europe to- 
day a titanic struggle between the old 
order and the new; between the old 
system which is slowly dying, on the 
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one side—the system of imperialism 
and of militarism fighting for survival 
—and on the other hand, a new order 
founded on law and justice, which is 
struggling to be born and to persist. 

What is the relationship of America 
to this critical situation? It is a very 
important relationship because it hap- 
pens that America holds the balance 
of power, the balance of power today 
being wealth. We also have man 
power and we have resources as well as 
most of the gold of the world. So we 
are told that, as America goes, so goes 
the world. America is to choose, then, 
which system is to be perpetuated. 
Another way of putting it is that 
America is to choose between compe- 
tition and codperation. That is, she 
must either codperate with the nations 
of the world and build up a new world 
founded upon law and order, or she 
must compete in the old mad way in 
building up armaments which leads to 
universal disaster. That is the choice. 
Briefly, it is the choice between life and 
death. 


Waat Women Can Do 


Very briefly I have tried to sketch 
the international situation and the re- 
lationship, the important relationship, 
of America to it. It would seem that 
American women can do three things. 
If it is true that their country has this 
great economic power, then, of course, 
the first thing they must stand for is an 
economic conference. Now I am not 
going to say much about this, because 
we are told that economics is woman’s 
weakest point, and I am perfectly 
willing to admit it; but yet I think that 
even women have sense enough to 
know that if the ills of the world are 
economic, as we are told, then the rem- 
edy must be economic; and who shall 
administer it if not the great doctor 
who holds the economic solution? 
That is the first constructive thing 


that women can stand for, and I am 
very happy to have my feminine mind 
upheld by the fact that the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, representing | 
800,000 firms, passed a resolution re- 
cently saying that this country should 
see that an economic conference is 
called; that we should begin to put 
the world in order as we are the only 
ones who can do it. 

In the second place, I think that the _ 
American women can help Europe 
(and help ourselves), by supporting the _ 
President in his great appeal that we © 
join the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice; and certainly that is 
something which every woman should _ 
do gladly, because, as you know, it is 
an American ideal that we tried at the 
Hague Conferences to establish, and — 
that at last has been established very 
largely according to American statutes. — 

In the third place, I think American — 
women should stand for organized co- 
operation with Europe. Of course, I | 
believe there is only one way to codper- - 
ate, for when you talk of international __ 
codperation, you come right up against _ 
the League of Nations. There it is, and 
there it has stood for three years with 
its record of success, so little under- _ 
stood in this country. &. 

These three things, then, in our 
foreign policy, American women may — 
stand for: an economic convention, 
joining the World Court and coépera- 
tion with Europe, preferably through _ 
the League of Nations. 


NECESSITY FOR EDUCATION 


So much for the constructive pro- 
gram. It is a large order for women. | 
How are they going to “put it over”? — 
We must have a method, and I believe 
that method is, in the first place, for 
women to start in and to educate, 
educate, educate; and, of course, the 
first persons we must educate are our- — 
selves, because we must be convinced 
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before we can convince others. We 
must help to educate the public mind 
so that it will have the international 
point of view. We Americans are not 
internationally-minded. We are pro- 
vincially-minded. Women, through 
their clubs and organizations, must in 
some way bring the public mind up to 
the world point of view. They must 

especially go into the small town and 
give it the international viewpoint. 


“§ They must, in fact, introduce Main 


Street to Europe. 

In the second place, in putting over 

_ this great program, they must take it 
out of partisanship, as Lord Robert 
Cecil and Judge Clark suggested; and 
really, this fact of international codp- 

eration has no more to do with the 
Republican Party or the Democratic 

_ Party than the Lord’s Prayer has to do 
with the Methodists or Episcopalians— 

_ it belongs to all. This is a world issue, 


a4 not a party issue, and should not be 
confused. 


_ In the third place, I believe that the 
~ method by which women should under- 
_ take to put over this program is to 
take this great subject—and I believe 
this point is the most fundamental of 
all and the one least spoken of—take 
this great subject out of the mire and 
miasma of misrepresentation where 
it has been put, and place it upon the 
plain of ethics and morality where it 
belongs. That, certainly, is a great 
work for women to do. The Cove- 
nant and the Court of the League of 
Nations are the first collective effort 
to define a moral code between states. 
Tue Marternat INstINct 
_-Will they do it? I believe they will. 
ot believe that women will rise—as 
soon as enough of them become social- 
ly-minded—and join in this great 
work. But, do not think that we are 
going to do it, because, as men say, we 
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AN 


are not as partisan as men. I do not 
know whether we are or not. That 
does not seem the important thing. 
I think we are going to help stabilize 
the world, in the first place, because we 
are women, and being women, we are 
also mothers. And without any sen- 
timentality about the thing, I want to 
say that I do think we are different 
for that reason. We have certain 
qualities and certain instincts that 
make us entirely different. We have 
just had Mother’s Day. Why don’t 
we have Father’s Day? I believe it is 
because with motherhood comes a pro- 
tective spirit that in women is not only 
an instinct, but almost a religion; and 
it is this protective spirit that is going 
to take women out into the world, and 
make them willing to work to protect 
the children of the future. 


Tue Same OLp WorLD orn A NEw 


You know in Maeterlinck’s remark- 
able play, The Blue Bird, there is one 
extraordinary scene—the scene where 
the little children of the future are 
waiting to be born. Perhaps you re- 


member how mystical and beautiful 


that scene was, where these little veiled 
figures were waiting for the great ship 
that was to bring them to the earth. 
That same thing is going on now. 
There are millions of little children 
waiting to be born. What kind of a 
world will they enter? The old world 
of hatred and greed, of strife and 
poison gas? Or the new world founded 
on law and justice, on protection for 
the children of the future? 

That question women must help de- 
cide. American women will help in 
building this new world, but they must 
remember: War has failed to end war; 
diplomacy has failed to end war, women 
may end war only if they unitedly sup- 
port the new processes to end war fur- 
nished by the creative spirit of man. 
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VY OU know, it is the custom when 
any ambassador writes to the 
citizens of the country to which he is 
accredited that he should refer to the 
relations which exist between his 
country and theirs. It is not going to 
take me long to refer to the relations 
which exist between our countries. 
They are good. They are better, in 
my judgment—and though I am a 
prejudiced observer, possibly, I think 
on this point my judgment is sound— 
they are better than they have ever 
been in the past. 

Fundamentally there is no difference 
between us. It may be, as the years 
go on, that little breezes will rise and 
ruffle the surface slightly, but I have 
no fear that any great storm will ever 
rise that will disturb the depths, and 
for this reason: That our ideals, our 
objects as nations, are really similar. 
And so, without more words, without 
wasting more time upon a subject upon 
which there is remarkably little to say, 
I pass from it. 


PRESENT INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + 


There is another subject that I will 
touch briefly, and that is the subject of 
international affairs as they exist to- 
day. I am not going to enlarge upon 
that subject, because I think perhaps 
too many people have said too many 
words about it already. If you look 
at the world as a whole today, and 
cast back your memories to the days 
immediately succeeding the Armistice 
and the days of 1919, and contrast 
what you see now with what you saw 
then, you will certainly see a very great 


‘Owing to the Ambassador’s indisposition he 
has been unable to correct or revise this article. 


By His Exce..tency THE British AMBASSADOR, 
THE Rigut Sir AucKLAND Geppes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


improvement in the general temper of 
the world. 
still one or two dark spots. They look © 
very black, perhaps, at the moment; | 
but taking the situation as a whole, | 
thinking of all the countries that four — 
and a half years or so ago were in what 
looked like almost a hopeless state, and 
taking these same countries now and 
seeing how they stand today, you will | 
see that there has been a great move 
forward toward economic recovery. 
Europe, in spite of obvious disturb- 
ances,—other parts of the world, in spite 
of obvious disturbances, are much less 
close to the danger of aneconomic break- 
down than they were; and we have got 
to realize that it is idle, nay, more, it is 
foolish to hope that the world will in 
any short space of time, such as a few | 
months or a year or two, reach what 
must be its new basis of economic _ 
stability—because the old basis is de- _ 
stroyed forever. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS Move 
SLOWLY 


_ If you will consider one fact alone— 
that in connection with the debt, which 


is the result of the war, the debt we _ 
owe to you, there is a period of ap- Po 


proximately sixty years between this 
day present and the day upon which | 
that debt will be finally paid off. 
Now, thirty of the years are a gen- | 
eration, the active working life of any _ 
generation. That means that two 
generations are going to pass before 
the world can possibly reach its new 
basis of stability. And if in that 
period of two generations all the debts 
are paid, all the economic settlements 
are effected, the world will have done 
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well. I should not be at all surprised 
_ if those who come after us, and who 
have to study the history of this period, 
will find in the near centuries a check 
following the chapter headed, “The 
Great War” or “The World War.” 
- I would not be surprised to find a 
_ chapter headed by some such words as 
these, “The Century of Convales- 
cence.” And, later on, after the World 
War has begun to sink back into 
distant, ancient history, there may be 
paragraph entitled, Century of 
_ Convalescence.”’ We are so apt, all of 
us—even those of us whose business it 
is to deal with international affairs— 
to think of things as happening in a few 
months or in a year ortwo. Big inter- 

- national movements do not happen 

_ quickly. There may be a_ sudden 


national affairs are slow, very slow. 
And we want to get perspective. 
We want to see the war as the culminat- 
_ ing act in a long-continued process of 
increasing instability, the culminating 
act precipitated by human weakness 
and human folly, but none the less not 
an isolated instance. And we want to 
see the process of recovery, if we can, 
as the beginning of another long move- 

in human affairs. 
Fs We are not yet five years away 
the Armistice. Twelve,—perhaps 
twenty times that number of years will 
elapse before this process of recovery 
is ended; and I want, if I may, at this 
moment to impress upon you that idea 
of slow development in international 
affairs, because it is my purpose to look 
at international affairs from a general 
point of view, not dealing with this 
question or with that, not dealing with 
the difference between this nation and 
that, or between that nation and an- 
other, but dealing with international 
affairs as a whole, as a department of 
huma 
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quite apart from any national prejudice 
or any national interest. 


An UNPREJUDICED VIEWPOINT 


And I ask you to put yourselves in 
tne state of mind now, not thinking of 
yourselves as Americans, but as inter- 
ested human beings looking at the 
world as a whole, regardless of na- 
tionality. I am not going to speak of 
America; I am not going to speak of 
Great Britain; but we want to have our 
minds so placed that, as we proceed to 
look at international affairs as a de- 
partment of human activity, we are 
not continually confused by national 
prejudice or national sympathy, by 
national antipathy, by any national 
feeling at all. 

It is only when we withdraw our- 
selves, by a conscious act of will, from 
the affairs of the day, from the affairs of 
our own nation, from the affairs of 
nations which we like or dislike, whose 
actions we approve or disapprove,—it 
is only then that we place ourselves in 
the position of being able to see big 
movements in the affairs of the world. 
It is the business of men who are 
professionally concerned in the diplo- 
matic relations of nations to look ahead, 
to see, if they can, what seems to be 
developing, what is going on—although 
the vast majority of people are still 
unaware of it—and, having seen what 
is going on, to report to the statesmen 
of their country, that action may be 
taken to prevent a movement in a 
direction which, so far as human in- 
telligence can judge, leads to an 
unfortunate end. 

It is even said, it is even suggested, 
that the main work of diplomacy is to 
persuade a nation by soft sayings to do 
what it does not want to do; and to 
score this, even at the sacrifice of some 
truth, for the country to which the 
diplomat belongs. 

In all the diplomatic work that I 


~ 
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ii realization of the effects of a long 
process, but the movements of inter- 
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have seen—that has been of any use— 
truth and honesty have been the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. Most of 
the work the diplomat does can have 
no certainly visible result in his life- 
time. The result will probably never 
be known, of the very best work that 
the diplomat can do. 

I have now indicated the two char- 
acteristics of diplomatic work to which 
I wish to direct your attention: 
First, the extraordinarily slow process 
that is at work between nations, a slow 
process of increasing coéperation, it 
may be, or a slow process of increasing 
dislike and fear. Remember, I am 
speaking generally. I refer to no 
nations in particular. We are looking 
at this thing as a department of human 
activity separate from our own national 
interests. And the second great char- 
acteristic, the one that I put beside 
slowness, is this: That the best work 
that a diplomatic officer can do for his 
country and for the world is work, the 
result of which no human being can 
ever with certainty know. It is pre- 
ventive. 

As I look forward to the future and 
see the sort of questions which may 
well arise in the years to come, it seems 
to me that there are three classes we 
have to think of, and to find some sort 
of solution for, if we are to secure long- 
enduring friendliness and coéperation 
between the nations of the earth. 

I start with the assumption, the safe 
assumption, that it is the desire of all 
that we should have long-enduring 
friendship between the nations, and 
long-enduring peace on earth. 


or Our FoREFATHERS 


Now, the questions which still, in a 
cloudy, vague way, are arising on our 
horizon are of a kind with which our 
forefathers had to deal. At one time 


the main class of international ques- 
tions was 


ruling 


dynastic :—which 


family was to hold power in which © 


country. 
when the nations were regarded prac- 
tically as the private estates of the 
royal houses. Then came a period 


when religious questions assumed a 


It was the family question— _ 


particular importance, and the ques- 


tions of those days with which diplo- 
macy had to deal were in the main 
religious. That epoch passed. Then 


came the great period when the ques- — 


tions with which diplomacy had to 


deal were those of land ownership—by 


nations, not by royal families, the 
period of the great colonial expansions, 
the period when you were sweeping 
from the Eastern Seaboard across to 
the Pacific, the period when we were 
spreading out around the world, the 


period of the great clashes for colonial 


That period seems to be 
because the 


possessions. 
over—must be over, 


temptation, the unoccupied land, no — 


longer exists. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS 


We are now entering upon a new — 
period, and the question is: What are _ 


the problems of this new period? There 
are three classes of these problems: 

1. The Monetary Problem. 

2. The question of the distribution 
and ownership of the natural products 
of the earth, both those of a sort that 
can be replaced and those that are ir- 
replacable. 

3. Education. 
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Now, let us look at the sort of prob- 


lems associated with each one of these | 
three classes of human interests. We — 


all know that at the present moment Li 


the money problem is economically 
acute. 


path to destruction; we have seen the 
currency of Austria slide down the 
broad and easy path; and we have seen 


We have seen the currency of 
Russia slide down the broad and easy — 
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the currency of Germany follow the two 
others. If we look around the world 
today we can see other national cur- 
rencies whose health is not good. 

That introduces a new element into 
international relations in this way: 
That we shall in all probability see na- 
tions finding themselves in the position 
of being forced to prevent others taking 
advantages accruing from their depre- 
ciated, appreciated, or stationary cur- 
rency, taking advantages accruing from 
currency, anyhow, to secure an eco- 
nomic advantage at the expense of 
another country or countries. And 
we may truly see export taxes imposed 
to prevent nations getting as cheaply 
as they otherwise might the supplies 
which they must have. And we may 
see—we probably shall see—other na- 
tions protesting against such taxation; 
and we may well see protective taxes 
against the products of certain nations, 
the state of whose currency is sup- 
posed to give them an advantage in 
some market. 

Those are questions of a kind which 
have never before troubled inter- 
national political relations, and these 
particular questions are probably going 
to be a bit troublesome. I do not 
think they will ever be very serious; 
but they probably will be troublesome, 
and give occasions to use the largest 
_ type in the newspapers,—which is the 

lowest form of international question! 
They will be the problems, probably, 
during the decades of “World Con- 


a valescence”; and that is all I think 


need be said about these questions,—a 
class of questions which may be trouble- 
some and which, even though the 
trouble be mild—they protest will be 
mild—cannot therefore safely be ig- 
nored. It is a question, and it sug- 
gests a string of questions, which must 
be carefully studied, to the solution of 
which the best thought and best fore- 
thought must be given, in order that 


we may have enduring friendship 
between the nations. 


Tue Contrrou or NAaturAL Propucts 


Coal.—And with that I pass on to 
consider some aspects of very obviously 
coming international questions as- 
sociated with the control of natural 
products, which are raw materials of 
industry—raw materials in manufac- 
ture. We all know that some coun- 
tries are more richly endowed with coal 
deposits than others. We all know 
that some countries are dependent 
upon foreign countries for their supply 
of coal, and we all know that in some 
countries—fortunately for you in this 
country—the supply of coal is really 
getting less now year by year; not that 
there is not still a great quantity of 
coal in the ground, but that the easily 
won coal has been dug, and what re- 
mains is either at a deeper level or for 
some other reason is difficult of access— 
perhaps by reason of narrow seams. 

And we have in connection with coal 
distribution a whole series of possible 
questions in the future. There are 
countries which experience a very cold 
winter, the main part of whose coal 
supply is derived from across an 
international border; and it may well 
be that in future, questions may arise 
between the country that supplies and 
the country that is supplied with coal, 
and it is quite possible that unwise 
statesmanship in the country that 
supplies the coal may say, “Let us 
make these people bend to our will. 
Without our coal they freeze.” That 
is an example not generally thought of, 
but drawn from actual fact; and it is a 
type, an example of a class of questions, 
that requires a great deal of thought 
given to it,—the question of the re 
lation of the supplying nation to the 
supplied in time of peace. 

There are countries in Europe that 
have, probably, no coal within their 
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borders, and they depend upon one or 
at most two sources of supply. It isa 
very important question, one that 
requires a great deal of discussion 
before there will be the formulation of 
world public opinion about it. 

Oil.—There is another question— 
also about an irreplaceable natural 
product—which has attracted a certain 
amount of attention, and which in the 
future may become peculiarly acute— 
oil! 

Pulp wood.—Then, there are the 
questions of the supplies of replaceable 
natural products. A generation ago 
if anyone had said that there was a 
danger of world shortage of timber, or 
of wood for pulp, no one would have 
listened. If anybody had, they would 
have felt that a complete answer had 
been given when they pointed to the 
forests; and yet today we all know that 
the timber supply of the world is be- 
coming a matter of rather serious, and 
in some parts of the world distinctly 
anxious, thought. Take one class of 
wood—pulp wood. We all know that 
the wood to be pulped, or the pulp 
itself, has, for many countries, to be 
brought entirely from a very long 
distance, perhaps across wide oceans; 
and we all know how the products of 
paper pulp enter into the necessities of 
our daily life; and we all realize that 
the cheap pulp—paper as cheap as we 
can get it—is needed by one of the 
great, powerful organs in the life of 
every modern nation, the press. We 
likewise know how feeling can be 
worked up if a great, powerful element 
in determining public opinion, such as 
the press, is confronted by such a 
situation. 

Rubber.—Rubber offers another ex- 
ample. The rubber is grown in tropi- 
cal countries or, indeed, in temperate 
climate. The supply of rubber and 
the control of that supply is of great 
importance—not as a matter of im- 


mediate concern, but as a matter ] 7 
which within a few years, within the — 
span of a human life, will become of 
serious import to the relations between _ 
nations. 


Tue Most Important QuEsTION— 
EDUCATION 


Here is a class of questions—not as 
a national question but as an inter- — 
national question—to which I venture — 
most earnestly to direct your attention. 
And with that I pass to what is by far 
the most important influence that is on 
the horizon in connection with inter- 
national affairs, that influence which 
may be described by the word educa- _ 
tion; and this education—and I am © 
using the word in a very wide sense, 
not as synonymous with instruction 
—this question of the education of 
nations is a matter of profound im- 
portance, of the most profound impor- _ 
tance, possibly, to the whole future. 


Tue TEeacuine or History ScHOOL 


I do not mean particularly, although 
I have it in mind, that simplest of all 
questions that arise in connection with 
education as an international factor— 
I refer at this moment to the question 
of the teaching of history. We all 
know that by teaching children a 
history which cannot be complete, and 
may be colored, we can give a bias to 
the mind of a whole nation in favor of 
some other nation or slightly hostile to — 
some other nation. That is well 
known. It has been recognized. And 
there are earnest men and women ~ 
engaged throughout the world in at- 
tempting to deal with that. It wants 
dealing with. It wants a lot of at- 
tention in every country. Because 
history as taught in school can at best _ 
give only a partial picture of the story 
of the past. It is quite out of the — 
question to take children over all the 
state documents, to show them what 
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this man said and what that man said 
and how policies were worked out,— 
even if we could recover all the docu- 
ments, even if we could recover—which 
we can’t—the precise truth with regard 
to every man’s motive. We could not 
teach the children all that. They 
must have history in the form of a 
story, more or less interesting, fairly 
well or obviously badly compiled, often 
very badly compiled. We must give 
them their history in something that 
approaches to a short story of what 
happened. Hence a grave responsi- 
bility attaches to every teacher of his- 
tory in every country, and to every 
writer of history for children, and for 
adults, in every country. 

And there is a grave responsibility 
on us all to see that the history that is 
taught in our respective countries is a 
history that so far as possible is fair to 
all the nations concerned with the 
story, fair to those who once were our 
enemies, fair to those who were our 
friends—but not too fair—fair to our 
own forefathers, but not more than fair. 

I am a Scot. I was educated in 
Scotland. And the man who taught 
me a great part of the history that I 
then knew was an ultra-rabid Scot. 
I finished up by believing that the 
English were the most hopelessly un- 
intelligent, stupid people that the 
world had ever seen. I had to un- 
learn all that part of history! That is 
an example, within the boundaries of 
one nation, of the effect of the teaching 
of history. It was criminal, perfectly 


- criminal, the way that, for a time, I 
was taught the history of Scotland and 
_ its relations to England,—with no ill 


effect! I recovered! But it was as 
bad as a mental illness, because it was 


a mental poison. 


I have taken that example within 
the boundaries of one nation, but think 
how much harm it can do when such 
a poison is inserted in the minds of 
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children with regard to other nations! 
Great harm is done and is being done 
in every country I know of by this 
teaching of distorted history. 

But there is another problem which 
also begins in the schools and which 
goes on through life, growing in im- 
portance. There are three things, 
roughly, in the work of a school to 
which it ought to tend, so far as its 
children are concerned. The first of 
these obviously in the minds of most 
parents, of most teachers, and of all 
children, is that the school is con- 
cerned with instruction,—giving the 
child facts, often horribly indigestible 
facts, and often badly presented, but 
stuffing them with facts. That is the 
method in many, many schools, and in 
some universities, too. 


THe Eco Comp.Lex 


And there are two other things: 
The spirit of the child and the morale of 
the school, the feeling of oneness be- 
tween the pupils and the teachers. 

Many schools leave out everything 
except instruction. Some schools leave 
out the instruction. I am not sure 
that they are not the better schools! 

But that difference in teaching is 
extraordinarily important as the young 
person goes along to adolescence and 
to adult life. People at any given 
moment may be put in one of two 
psychological classes: Those whose 
inspiration into their minds and their 
thought from what is called this un- 
conscious personality is about them- 
selves and their interests, or what may 
be called “the ego complex in the 
subconscious,” rising, coloring, finally 
directing the attitude of that individual 
toward his life. And in the ego com- 
plex, of course, it is his own interest, 
his own selfish interest, that becomes 
really the guiding, steering force in 
connection with his actions. And 
where in the teaching of the school, and 
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in the home life—because home life 
comes in, too, as a part of education— 
the whole thought of morale is left out, 
and the instruction is continually 
thought of as a preparation for that 
child as a basis for that child’s life in 
which he is toearn money. Money,— 
that is what you find in so many 
so-called systems of education: Teach 
the child, teach the young man or 
woman something that will help him 
or her to earn money for himself, for 


herself. 
Tue Herp Complex 


And the other sort of complex which 
is developed in the subconscious per- 
sonality of the individual is what may 
be called “the herd complex.” It is 
the continual suggestion from below of 
working with others, working together 
for the good of all, coéperation,—the 
common interest as greater than the 
individual interest. 

Of course, many people have both 
these complexes in them,—most people 
have; and sometimes one predominates 
and inspires action, sometimes the 
other; everyone has something of each. 
But education can determine (the sort 
of education that is presented to 
children) whether the ego or the herd 
complex will be the master of the other 
when any serious opposition, leading 
to a clash between the two, is called 
for. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPLEXES 


The question that we have to ask 
when we look at education from the 
point of view of international affairs is 
this: Is our nation so conducting its 
education that the children are having 
implanted firmly as the dominant 
mental influence the ego or the herd 
complex? Is there a fair balance 
between the two? If the ego complex 
is being implanted in the children of 
the nations, of any of the great nations, 
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in such a way that it is dominant, then 
farewell to peace! Nothing can save 
the peace of the world if the ego com- 
plex is being created overwhelmingly 
powerful in an overwhelming propor-— 
tion of the young minds. 

That is the question with regard to — Fi 
the future. The question the diplomat 
today has to look at is the education of e 
the children of the future. a. 

If the point of view of others is 
allowed for, even though the interest of 
the individual is still, to some extent, 
predominant, then that arrangement of 
partially balanced complexes will shine 
through the state of the future, and 
those children will then be injecting 
that attitude into the international 
relations of that state. And also, if 
the herd complex is dominant, that, — 
too, will express itself. Therefore, in ; 
the schoolroom you will find the place ar: 
where the future of the world is being oo 
decided, the future of the peace of the _ 
world. 


A Screntiric DiscovERY 


MISUNDERSTOOD 


Some fifty or more years ago, the 
thought of the world received a pro-— 
found shock. The idea of evolution, a 
which had floated vaguely in the minds 
of men, received popular expression; aes 
and that idea of evolution, of a struggle, : iF, 
of the survival of the fittest, passed = e 
from the laboratories of science— 
where what was meant was clearly 
understood— into the thought of count- 
less millions, where what was meant > 
was completely misunderstood, as is 
always the case at first when anything 
escapes from a laboratory. It could _ 
not be otherwise. 

And we have seen what we have seen 
with regard to the idea of evolution. —_ 
I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say that in Germany, in the years that 
preceded the war, that idea of evolu- 
tion as a struggle, as a thing which © 
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determined that only the fittest should 
_ survive—and the fitness had to be 
determined by physical struggle—took 
hold and made the Germans feel that 
they, the blond men, must struggle to 
show that they were fittest, by attain- 
ing to survivalhood. And it is no 
exaggeration to say—of this I am sure 
—that quite a large part of the driving 
a force which lay behind the mentality 

of the German militarists was based 

upon the complete misunderstanding 
of what science had announced. 


Tue Scrence or Evo.vution 


Evolution is being taught in many 
universities and schools at the present 
time in an inaccurate form. There is 
no doubt that change is the law of life. 


closer adaptations to the surroundings 
in which life has to carry on its activi- 
ties. In that sense evolution is ab- 
solutely certain. It is going on. It 
is a fitting to environment. We have 
to remember that the greatest tri- 
umphs in that fitting to environment 
have not come in through the bloody 
- struggle of tooth and claw, but through 
the development of mother love, of 
family education, of coéperation be- 
_ tween the members of the family. 
_ But there is something larger in 
evolution than the physical fitting to 
environment; there is the great psychic 
‘fitting to environment. Untold harm 
fell upon the world through the mis- 
understanding of what that phrase 
“The survival of the fittest” meant. 
It means only that those who are not 
fit to live in the environment ap- 
pointed or provided for them do not 
live, and those to whom the environ- 
4 ment fits do live. But do not let us 
imagine that fitting to environment is 
all a question of struggle. A far 
greater—by far the greatest—develop- 
ment in fitting to environment may be 
on the side which I have indicated; 
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All around us we see change, we see — i 


protection of the young, with mother 
love, family affection, national co- 
hesion, codperation between peoples. 

These questions of the sort of point 
of view that is being given, whether 
the ego complex shall be dominant or 
the herd complex dominant, are of 
profound importance, but it is also of 
profound importance to see that new 
knowledge, not yet completely ap- 
preciated by the minds of the men who 
have gained it—for they who have 
gained it are to some extent stunned 
with the glory of their discovery—is 
not seized in crude, undigested form 
and used to pervert the minds of 
people. It happened before; it may 


= happen again. 


Tue How anp THE Wuy 


One of the great things that this 
world at the present time has to learn, 
when all these new revelations in con- 
nection with physical science are being 
made, is this: That science answers 
only in part, and so far as it can, the 
question: ““How?’’—‘‘How does this 
happen How!”—“‘ How?” Science 
answers only that question. That is 
the limitation of scientific knowledge. 

Quite apart from “How?”’ there is 
another question, much more difficult 
to answer—except that we take on 
faith explanations that have been 
given. That is the question “Why?” 
And science has nothing to do with 
“Why?” In connection with the ex- 
istence of the universe and all that it 
contains, “How?” is the question that 
science attempts to answer, and an- 
swers in fragmentary part. “Why?” 
Religions have striven to answer that 
question since man first was. ‘* Why?” 
Quite different from “How?” And 
the answer to “How?” does not affect 
the answer to “Why?” 

That is why, in connection with 
international affairs, we have to realize 
all the time that the great question of 
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“Why?” remains quite unanswerable 
by science; and we read all the world 
over of people who speak as though the 
question “* Why?” had been answered by 
partial answers to the question “How?” 

It is a great problem—this whole 
question of the relation of the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge to the 
future of human thought, which, in 
turn, bears upon international affairs. 
That touches upon a question which it 
will take long years to find a satis- 
factory answer to; but it is important, 
most important. 

We have all seen religious belief 
shrivel in many minds and many 
hearts, in many countries, under the 
impact of new knowledge, new knowl- 
edge dealing with the “How?” of 
things—which really has no bearing 
upon the “Why?” And that shrivel- 
ing of religious life in many countries 
is, of all questions, the most serious 
from the point of view of the future of 


the world and the long-enduring peace 
of the world. 


In CONCLUSION 


I have tried in the space allotted to 
me, to suggest the type of question 
that occupies the diplomat’s mind as 
he looks forward into the future. This 
question of the relations which exist 
between nations is not a little question, 
concerned with affairs from day to day, 
or, as some people think of it, acquiring 
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petty advantages here and there; but 
it is a question of striving for the peace 
of the world through long, long periods | 
of the years to come, thinking of the 
sort of questions that will arise and 
trying so to steer affairs that we avoid 
them or find a solution for them before _ 
they become acute. And we are 
carried, as we look at it, from the | 
affairs of bankers to the affairs 
affect the lives of countless thousands — 
connected with the supply of natural 
products, whether these be replaceable, 
as are the trees in time, or irreplaceable, — it 
as coal when it has been burned. a 

And when we think of these ques- al 
tions of international relations we are __ 
carried on to the difficulties of educa-— 
tion: How are children made tolook at __ 
war? How made to think of them-— 
selves in relation to their fellow men 
and fellow women? How are they _ 
being prepared to stand against the ae 
impact of this new knowledge which - at 
streams from the laboratories of science, 
and to realize, great and important as 
that new knowledge is, that it is deal- is 
ing with only one side of the org 
questions—the twin questions at “or 
have tortured the minds of thinking f ine 
men and women since the very begin- id 
ning of human life—How and Why? 
And we should see to it that this 
attack of new knowledge does not lead oo 


the religious life to shrivel, as we have = 
seen it shrivel in many lands. a 
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Secrist, Horace. Selling Expenses and 
_ Their Control, A Study in the Retail Dis- 
tribution of Clothing. Northwestern Uni- 

versity School of Commerce, Bureau of 
Business Research. Pp. 416. Price, 
($4.25. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


The information on which this study is 
based was obtained from about 500 stores, 
members of the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers. The questionnaire 
method was used to obtain the information. 
Other results of this investigation were pub- 
lished by Professor Secrist in 1921 in a six- 
volume work entitled Costs, Merchandising 
Practices, Advertising and Sales in the Re- 
tail Distribution of Clothing. This work 
was reviewed in the Annals for September, 
1922 (page 147). Many of the comments 
made in that review apply to the present 
book. 

This book is a detailed analysis and con- 
sideration of information on selling expenses 
and expense ratios, which was obtained in 
the original investigation. The book, like 
its predecessors, is noteworthy for its pains- 
taking application of the scientific method, 
under the capable guidance of Professor 
Secrist. Its aim is indicated in the Preface 
(page iii) as follows: 


This study was undertaken for two primary 
purposes: First, to determine what it costs to 
sell clothing in stores operating as independent 
units, and second, to find, if possible, the prin- 
ciples governing these costs and the methods by 
which they may be controlled. It an- 
swers the question: What are the conditions 
which control the amounts of selling expense? 
And it measures the degree to which the control 
is exerted under different conditions of store 
operation. 

Again, in the Introduction (page 2), the 
purpose of the work is stated as follows: 


The analysis has been made with two points 
of view in mind: First, to determine standards 
or norms of expense distribution and second, to 
establish the conditions controlling the amounts 
of expense and to measure the extent to which 
they may be reduced. . 

It is believed that the volume contains in- 
formation on the basis of which merchants may 


control their operations, test the reasonableness 
of their expenses, and thereby actually reduce 
them. 


The following statement is from the 
Summary (page 3): 


Two types of facts have been determined: 
First, the actual expense norms or standards for 
stores under different conditions of operation, 
and second, the tendencies for the amounts to 
increase or decrease from year to year, with the 
size and location of the stores, and with varying 
conditions of operation. 


An idea of the scope of the work can be 
obtained from a tabulation of the topics 
discussed in it. They include comparative 
statistics and analyses of: —— 

Ratios of Selling Expense to: ed 
All expenses 
Sales 
Amount of stock carried 
Rate of stock turnover 
Amounts sold by individual salesmen 
The method by which salesmen are paid 
Wages and salaries chargeable to selling 
Advertising expenditures 
Expenditures for fixtures _ 
Rent 

Miscellaneous selling expenses, such as 

wrapping, delivery, and busheling 


These ratios are subdivided further ac- 
cording to the size of the store, its location, 
the sizes of the cities in which the stores are 
located, and according to years. The 
years covered by the study are 1914, 1918 
and 1919. Combinations of several ratios 
have been made in numerous instances and 
these analyzed and compared. For ex- 
ample, in addition to showing the ratio of 
advertising expenditures to total selling 
expénse, for stores of different types and 
sizes, and for the three years, 1914, 1918 
and 1919, ratios of advertising expenditure 
are shown in relation to net sales, the 
amount of stock carried, the rate of stock 
turnover, the amounts sold by individual 
salesmen, rent, and expenditures for 
fixtures. 

The character of the book is thus ap- 
parent. Facts secured from the actual 


ness 


operations of retail clothing stores are ana- 
lyzed and from them the conclusions are 
constructed. The conclusions, therefore, 
are the average operating conditions de- 
termined from the facts obtained. These 
detailed averages are useful to a retail 
clothing merchant because he can compare 
his own operating conditions and costs with 
the norms and averages enumerated in the 
book. However, the viewpoint which it 
gives him is essentially static. To quote 
from the review of Professor Secrist’s 
previous work: 


The merchant has a guide to the normal or 
average operating costs under varying condi- 
tions. Whether or not he should accept the 
average as his ideal is another matter. Stand- 
ards, averages and norms are useful as guides, 
but they should not be limitations. 


The author himself in his Conclusion (page 
407) warns the reader against this heedless 
acceptance of the average as the ideal. 


It is not maintained that the study establishes 
the ideal conditions under which stores should 
operate. It does, however, measure those pre- 
vailing at the time the study was undertaken 
and sets up in concrete and measurable form, 
expenses and their tendencies to change under 
different conditions of store operation. 


The book has further value. It furnishes 
statistical evidence of the efficacy (at least 
in so far as the stores investigated are con- 
cerned, during the years 1914, 1918 and 
1919) of many selling principles which are 


often accepted as axiomatic, in the want of 
- accurate supporting evidence. The follow- 


ing statement from the Conclusion (page 
406) is typical: 


At various places throughout the volume, 
attention is called to the conditions under which 
the amounts of selling expense may be reduced. 
In brief, they are as follows: By increasing ad- 
vertising in relation to sales, by decreasing the 
inventories in relation to sales, by increasing the 
rapidity of stock turnover, by increasing the 
amounts sold per full-time sales-person and per 
square foot of floor space, by paying salesmen 
on a commission basis, and by reducing the 
amounts invested in fixtures in relation to sales. 
The amounts of the reductions possible through 
these different means are shown in tabular and 
graphic form at various places throughout the 
volume. 


The style and physical arrangement of 
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the book are admirable, especially con- 
sidering the necessarily statistical and ana- 
lytical character of the material. The 
same comment applies to it as was made in 
the review of the previous work: 

The text is not a mere presentation of facts. 
Every attempt is made to show not the impor- 
tance of the facts as such, but their relation and 
significance to business practices in general. 
Visualization of these relationships is made possi- 
ble by the frequent summaries and by the 
prolific use of graphical as well as statistical 
charts. 


The book is noteworthy, as mentioned 
already, because of its painstaking applica- 
tion of the scientific method to a group of 
facts. It is essentially a pioneer in one 
field in the developing science of business. 
It is a pier of the foundation upon which a 
scientific knowledge of business principles 
can be built. Its method is intelligent 
observation and analysis. It suggests the 
possibilities of numberless similar imvesti- 
gations in other fields. The method, how- 
ever, is external and deductive, as con- 
trasted with internal and creative. The 
material treated is the average of facts as 
they are and have been, not as they might 
be and will be. 

This limitation is not in the nature of a 
circumscription. It merely defines and 
differentiates the fields in which intelligent 
observation and analysis can operate to 
best advantage from those to which in- 
herent effort and creative ability can be 
applied best. The objective is again con- 
trasted with the subjective. Professor 
Secrist’s book is a capable scientific analysis 
in what is virtually an unexplored field. 

Pau. OLSEN. 


Herrzier, J. O. The History of Utopian 
Thought. Pp. 321. Price, $3.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 


Dr. Hertzler divides his study into two 
parts, the first being a historical review of 
social Utopias and the second an analysis 
and critique. The historical survey begins 
with the Old Testament prophets, and ends 
with H. G. Wells. The analysis in the 
second part discusses the Utopians and 
their Utopias, the réle of ideas and ideals, 
the Utopianistic contribution to civilization 
and the limited perspective of the Utopians. 
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Joun Morris. Rural Sociol- 
ogy. Pp. 571. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 


Rural Sociology, by John Morris Gillette, 
is an inductive study and presentation of 
facts regarding actual conditions in rural 
life today. While in its broader aspect the 
book embraces the whole field of rural soci- 
ology as related to social growth and 
development, with special emphasis on the 
nature of rural society, 


it seeks to give a picture of the rural situation 
in the United States today, by specific and de- 
tailed references to the rural problems in the 
several sections of this country. 


The facts presented as to rural com- 
munity life, economic conditions and or- 
ganizations, rural institutions (the church, 
the school and morals), rural family life, 
etc., are representative of the nation as a 
whole and also of most sections of the 
country. 

The book abounds in facts and avoids 
generalizations and theories where there 
are insufficient facts to warrant interpre- 
tation and conclusions. The inductive 
method of the author precludes dogmatic 
statements and leaves the student free to 
study the facts and arrive at conclusions 
unhampered by a too frequent injection 
of his, the author’s, point of view. 

Rural Sociology affords a wealth of 
material for the serious student of rural 
economic and social conditions of today. 


Guiover, James W. Tables of Applied 
Mathematics in Finance, Insurance, Sta- 
tistics. Pp. xiii, 676. Price, $4.50, 
cloth. George Wahr, Publisher, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1923. 


This book of tables is designed both for 
use of students in courses on finance, in- 
surance and statistics and for statisticians, 
actuaries and others who have occasion to 
make calculations in these fields. The 
book is divided into four parts, the first 
giving the values of various compound in- 
terest functions and their logarithms. 
These values are given for an unusually 
large number of interest rates (32 in all) and 
for periods ranging up to 200 years. A 
valuable feature of this section is a com- 
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prehensive set of tables of the values of 
compound interest functions for fractional 
periods for use in converting functions 
involving installment payments. 

Part II, containing life insurance and 
disability insurance values will be of inter- 
est mainly to the student and actuary; and 
Part III, similarly, to the student and sta- 
tistician. The latter gives the areas, 
ordinates and second to eighth derivatives 
of the normal curve of error, and various 
interpolation coefficients. A table of espe- 
cial interest to students of economic statis- 
tics furnishes a new and very rapid method 
of fitting and exponential growth curve to 
a time series. 

Part IV is photographic reproduction of 
a table of seven-place common logarithms 
of numbers from 1 to 100,000 reproduced 
from the manual by Dr. Bruhns. 

The book will be a valuable addition to 
the library of anyone who makes frequent 
use of such tables in calculation. Gener- 
ally speaking, the printing has been done 
excellently. In a few instances column or 
table headings using small exponents or 
subscripts have been slightly blurred but 
not, so far as has been found, in such way 
as to involve any misunderstanding of the 
meaning. The photographically repro- 
duced logarithms are not as clear and 
distinct, naturally, as the remainder of the 
book, but the process has been satisfactory. 

Bruce D. Mupcerr. 


ANGELL, Norman. [If Britain Is to Live. 
Pp. xi, 175. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1923. 


Mr. Angell again presses his contention, 
presented years ago in The Great Illusion 
and again just after the war in The Fruits of 
Victory. This was not, as he reminds us, 
an argument that war under modern condi- 
tions is impossible, but that it is wasteful 
to all concerned, both victor and van- 
quished. Today he will have a more at- 
tentive audience, though it is to be feared 
that even now only too few are ready for 
the broad survey that he gives us. 

Probably Mr. R. H. Tawney would say 
that the message of this volume “is un- 
congenial to the bustling people who de- 
scribe themselves as practical, because they 
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take things as they are and leave them as 


they are.” At any rate their complacency 

should be slightly ruffled, even if not vio- 
lently shocked. British life, it is argued, 
cannot continue without a very different 
attitude on the part of the leaders who are 
suffering from a “paralysis of statesman- 
ship.” The British are dependent on the 
surplus of foreigners for most of their food 
and clothing, but that surplus is declining 
and the system of production and exchange 
is disintegrating because of the nationalist 
basis of the European political system, 
which is impotent to secure economic sta- 
bility or to compel production. British 
policy and the Versailles Treaty have been 
hostile to economic internationalism, being 
based instead on an unrealized and im- 
possible nationalism. The British Gov- 
ernment is really supporting a balance of 
power policy which must inevitably be in 
conflict with support of any international 
economic law. Instead support should be 
given to an international economic code to 
be impartially enforced. 

Unlike Mr. and Mrs. Webb, who have in 
various volumes given to us considerable 
detail regarding a reorganization of society, 
Mr. Angell holds that “the precise details 
of a programme are less important than an 
understanding of the motives which prompt 
our decisions.” In this he is perhaps right 
for the present, though not forlong. Cer- 
tainly there is yet too much indifference 
and apathy toward the gigantic problems 
that face our highly industrialized civiliza- 
tion. For a time the chief task is that 
undertaken by the author—that of stirring 
us to a realization of our needs, with only a 
brief statement of the lines along which so- 
lutions may be attempted. Soon, however, 
more detailed suggestions will be needed. 

If Britain Is to Live might have been 
worded If Western Europe Is to Live. The 
issue is, as Mr. Angell makes clear, one of 
the capacity of our highly industrialized, 
mechanized order to adjust itself with 
sufficient rapidity to the changing condi- 
tions of modern life. As in the past he is 
doing effective service, and this book, with 
many others such as the writings of Taw- 
ney, Rathenau, and the Webbs, deserve 
a wide reading. 

Ernest M. Parrerson. 
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Enocar T. Recent Problems in Ad- 
mirality Jurisdiction. Pp. 136. Price, 
$1.25. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1923. 


The study of Recent Problems in Ad- 
mirality Jurisdiction, by Edgar Tremlett 
Fell, Ph.D., covers a very painstaking 
review of some of the troublesome points 
of admirality jurisdiction which are nec- 
essarily encountered by counsel engaged 
in active admiralty practice. 

In the first chapter, the various technical 
refinements of admiralty jurisdiction which 
the courts have drawn, are discussed in a 
way which is extremely interesting to the 
admiralty practitioner. In the latter part 
of this chapter, the author devotes a great 
deal of attention to the division of juris- 
diction concerning maritime matters be- 
tween the state courts and the federal 
courts. In view of many of the recent 
decisions of the state courts, the author’s 
comparison of the various principles of 
jurisdiction discussed in the cases is 
valuable. 

The thought expressed by the author 
that some of the language used by the 
courts seems to show a recurrence of the 
old English dispute between the Admiralty 
and the courts of common law, should not, 
however, cause any anxiety, inasmuch as 
under the American system of jurispru- 
dence, the same judges administer the 
common law and the admiralty law in the 
federal courts where the large majority of 
maritime cases are adjudicated, and it 
seems improbable that a judge after sitting 
on the common law side of the court will 
quarrel with himself when sitting on the 
admiralty side. 

The extent to which the respective states 
may legislate in reference to maritime 
matters is still a question which gives the 
admiralty practitioner cause for many 
hours of serious study. While the reviewer 
does not in all cases agree with the analo- 
gies drawn by the author, the study given 
to this phase of the question is extremely 
valuable. 

In the second chapter, the author treats 
on the immunity of the sovereign and 
sovereign property from civil process. 
After pointing out the growth of public 
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shipping during the course of the recent 
war, the author offers a comparison between 
the English and American decisions and 
practice in reference to the immunity of the 
sovereign. 

The author suggests that the Act of 
March 9, 1920, provides for adequate proc- 
ess against the United States in personam, 
in lieu of actions in rem as provided by the 
Act of 1916. At the time the author wrote, 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Blamberg Brothers v. The United 
States of America, had not been handed 
down, and so the author was, of course, not 
familiar with that enunciation of the law 
which limits suits under the Act of March 
9 to cases where the vessel is physically 
within the jurisdiction of a United States 
court. Under this decision and some of 
the other recent decisions of the various 
federal courts, it would appear that the 
Act of March 9 does not give the breadth 
of remedy in personam which might rea- 
sonably have been expected from the pro- 
hibition contained in this statute against 
attachments in rem, which had hitherto 
been permitted under the Act of 1916. 

The author also gives a review of some 
of the decisions in reference to the exemp- 
tions and immunities of vessels requisi- 
tioned by public authorities. 

The last chapter is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the United States 
courts over foreign private merchant 
vessels and their seamen. After touching 
on the extension of a nation’s territoriality 
to vessels flying its flag, the author con- 
siders the question of the jurisdiction of 
the federal courts in connection with crime 
committed on foreign vessels while on the 
high seas and while in our ports. The 
effect of treaty stipulations in reference to 
jurisdiction is considered, as well as those 
matters communis juris over which our 
courts will ordinarily take jurisdiction. 
The author also comments on the discretion 
of the court taking jurisdiction in that 
borderland of cases where the comity of 
nations makes jurisdiction embarrassing. 

The final chapter also contains a well- 
studied discussion of the application to 
foreign shipping of the various seamen’s 
acts passed by Congress. It is apparent 
that the author is a strong believer in the 
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principle that each nation should control 
its shipping as it sees fit, without hindrance 
by the laws or regulations of other nations 
with which its shipping may have inter- 
course. The author suggests that inter- 
national bad manners were shown by 
Congress in the passage of the various 
seamen’s acts, which by their terms attempt 
to force their provisions on foreign shipping 
entering our ports. It would appear clear, 
however, that Congress is within its rights 
in passing acts which restrict any shipping, 
which voluntarily enters the jurisdiction 
of our waters. 

At the time the author wrote, the recent 
decision of Judge Learned Hand in the 
Southern District of New York in reference 
to the application of the Volstead Act to 
foreign shipping, had not been written. 
The extent to which Congress may go in 
placing restrictions upon foreign shipping 
in our waters, is illustrated by this decision 
(Cunard Steamship Co. Lid. v. Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, et al, re- 
ported in 1923 American Maritime Cases, 
120), where Judge Learned Hand held that 
the Volstead Act prohibits foreign as well 
as domestic vessels from transporting into 
any port of the United States any stock of 
liquor as sea stores, even though sealed by 
the Custom Authorities, and whether for 
sale to passengers or as rations for the 
crew. 

The reviewer is impressed with the care 
in general which the author has employed 
in writing this treatise, but it is clear that 
the work attempts to touch upon only a 
few of the recent problems of admiralty 
jurisdiction. The admiralty practitioner 
finds cause to consider the problem of 
jurisdiction in its various phases in connec- 
tion with a considerable portion of maritime 
cases. 

Henry N. Lonetey, LL.B., 
New York Bar. 


Innis, Harotp A., PH.D. A History of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Pp. viii, 365. 
London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 1923. 
Dr. Innis’s book is, we believe, sub- 

stantially his doctorate thesis at the Uni- 

versity of Chicago. Students of economic 
history will welcome it, as a full dress study 


uy 


of the Canadian Pacific Railway—-scientific 
and objective and apart from its builders, 
whether political, financial or technical— 
which has long been overdue. Dr. Innis 
handles with knowledge and care the expan- 
sion of the road and the development of 
freight traffic, the freight-rate situation, the 
passenger traffic, the earnings from opera- 
tion, the expenses, the total receipts and the 
capital. The chapters covering these di- 
visions of his subject are first-rate contri- 
butions to economic history, and no student 
of the history and workings of North 
American transportation can afford to 
neglect them. Dr. Innis writes with his 
eye close on his subject. Little if any 
criticism emerges, and cold objectivity gov- 
erns his treatment. On the whole, he has 
accomplished a first-class piece of work 
characterized by painstaking research and 
judicious restraint. For a first book it is a 
remarkable contribution to economic his- 
tory. He has carried out his purpose with 
such success that he has done credit to 
himself, his instructors and the university 
where he teaches, and we shall watch with 
interest for other work from his pen. 
The scope of this review excludes detailed 
criticism which the technical journals will 
doubtless provide. The book, however, is 
full of such promise that we should like to 
draw attention to some points. Its origins 
are responsible for some defects. There is 
indeed an extraordinary width of informa- 
tion. We have examined chapter after 
chapter with close care and there is scarcely 
a fact, explicitly or implicitly relevant, 
which Dr. Innis has not recorded usually 
with an accompanying note. This is all 
so much to the good. But Dr. Innis has 
not succeeded in escaping some of the ills 
to which theses seem heirs. He has yet to 
learn that economic history is not a mere 
compilation—that facts have values and 
that there is an art in the use of footnotes. 
Neither is it a vehicle for information. In 
addition, the defects of overloaded pages, 
of unevaluated footnotes, of crowded 
episodes, of the methods of a chronicle are 
made all the more obvious by a cramped 
and wooden style. Dr. Innis has not yet 
learned to write with ease, and he is drift- 
ing into oddities of writing. For example, 
he has miei a strange habit of omitting 
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“the” before substantives on as many oc- 
casions as possible—an unfortunate and 
irritating procedure—and he has acquired a 
number of semi-scientific words, unobjec- 
tionable once or twice, but exasperating and 
ugly when woven frequently into the tex- 
ture of his style. We could have been well 
spared the Introduction and the Conclu- 
sion. If the former were meant for the 
general reader, it is wearisome and will not 
help him to the further understanding; if 
for the scientific economist it will bore him 
with its amateur geography and the con- 
centrated obviousness of its account of the 
development of transportation and civiliza- 
tion in the territories concerned. If the 
latter is meant for criticism, it is too trite 
and commonplace even in its apparent 
attempts at being hinted and aside. 

This criticism is frankly given, because 
of the many qualities which Dr. Innis’s 
book possesses, and it refers to matters 
which he can, under wise and careful direc- 
tion and encouragement, easily correct. 
It is given in the best of good will. Dr. 
Innis promises to become a fine historian. 
He must not get off the lines, and he must 
be willing to rectify defects which, if per- 
sisted in, will handicap his work severely. 

The mechanical side of the book is good. 
There is an excellent index and a first-class 
bibliography. The notes need revision to 
procure uniformity of reference and ad- 
herence to accepted compositors’ standards. 
The French is none too accurate, and there 
are inconsistencies and sometimes errors in 
the spelling of proper names. 
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Sarcent, A. J. Coal in International 
Trade. Pp. 73. Price, 2s. 6d. Lon- 
don: P. S. King and Son, Ltd. 


Professor Sargent contends that his 
study is not scientific, but that “its purpose 
is to provide matter for thought, to suggest 
problems rather than solutions.” His 
avowed purpose is well accomplished, for 
his book is brief and readable. If these 
qualities are inconsistent with science that 
is unfortunate. 

What the author clearly means is that he 
has not presented a wealth of detail or 
attempted precise comparisons in a field 
where they are very difficult. What he 
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has done and done successfully is to sketch 
the world production and demand for coal. 
To English readers it is particularly valua- 
ble because of its clear picture of the prob- 
lems they are facing. To all students of 
economics it is a convenient, readable 
summary, and can be highly recommended. 


E. M. P. 


Voor, Paut L. Introduction to Rural 


Sociology. Pp. 457. Price, $3.00. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. 


Introduction to Rural Sociology, by Paul 
L. Vogt, is a suggestive application of the 
principles of social science to the specific 
problems of the rural community. The 
book is predicated upon the thesis that 
community organization to be of permanent 
value must be based upon a knowledge of 
the factors of social change, and to this 
end attention is given to the movements of 
population, tendencies in size of families, 
methods of production and distribution of 
wealth which tend to destroy established 
equilibrium, and to the introduction of new 
conditions, the farmer’s labor income as 
compared to that of other productive 
workers, land ownership, size of farms, 
tenancy, farm labor, etc. 

In addition to the analysis of changes in 
the economic and social conditions, a cross- 
section view of present conditions and 
tendencies among rural groups today as 
regards health, morals, political, economic 
and social organization, the rural church, 
the rural school, relation of the small vil- 
lage to the rural community, etc., are 
presented. 

An excellent book for the student of 
rural problems who desires to consider the 
factors and forces out of which the present 
rural situation has grown, as well as the 
specific problems and conditions of the 
moment. A stimulating and readable book 


for the general reader. 


Anaas, L. L. B. Germany and Her Debts. 
A Critical Examination of the Reparation 
Problem. Pp. xxviii, 158. Price, 6/-. 


London: Harry J. Simonds. 


In many particulars this volume by Mr. 
Angas follows the treatment of his earlier 
work, Reparations, Trade and Foreign Ex- 
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change. To some of his arguments agree- 
ment can readily be given, although others 
are less convincing. 

He contends that the Germans have not 
done their best in paying reparations, but 
that this has not been surprising in view 
of the impossible burdens placed upon them 
and the uncertainties that still persist. 
The problem for England, however, is 
difficult, involving (1) keeping Germany 
commercially strong, yet preventing de- 
velopment of her military strength; (2) 
raising ready money for the continuance of 
French reconstruction work while Germany 
is gaining strength; (3) preventing too 
sudden transfer of German products in a 
form that will damage English industry. 
After an extended analysis he suggests as a 
solution that (1) Germany be relieved from 
pension payments; (2) reparation payments 
be reduced to £4,230,000,000 to be paid 
through forty-three years with a graduated 
scale; (3) a discount of 15 per cent to be 
allowed on payments made in advance. 
This is accompanied by a plan for reducing 
French armament and other modifications 
of military policy, and by the usual proposal 
for an international loan. 

This proposed loan is to be used for 
French reconstruction, amounting to £100,- 
000,000 (other similar loans to be floated 
in the near future) to mature in forty years 
with interest at 5 per cent. Interest and 
principal are to be guaranteed by a group of 
governments, with America first on the list. 

To the reviewer the plan is no more 
satisfactory than the numerous others that 
have been presented. It does not recognize 
the financial impasse that has been created 
in Europe. French Government obliga- 
tions, like those of numerous other Euro- 
pean countries, are too large to be paid, and 
an acceptance of this tragic fact is a neces- 
sary part of any plan. It is also unfortu- 
nately true that plans for meeting the 
difficulty are not hard to present. We have 
had dozens of them put before us, but all of 
them make assumptions regarding public 
opinion and human patience and intelli- 
gence that are far from the facts. This 
book is interesting, and like others is worth 
reading for the purpose of giving us a 
firmer grip on Europe’s tragedy. 

E. M. Parrerson. 
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